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In  line  with  the  stated  aims  of  the  series  the  theme  of  this  book  unquestionably 
lies  ‘outside  the  central  “canon”’.  In  fact,  so  far  outside  the  canon  does  it  lie, 
few  philosophically  inclined  readers  of  ancient  and  classical  materials  will  have 
so  much  as  heard  of  it.  This  unfamiliarity  perhaps  cuts  both  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  task  of  making  Horapollo’s  Hieroglyphica  of  philosophical  interest  to 
such  readers  is  thereby  compounded  and  complicated.  On  the  other,  the  same 
unfamiliarity  may  lighten  the  burden  of  expectation  in  favour  of  a  broader 
conception  of  philosophical  interest  and  thus  a  broader  audience  to  address. 

The  task,  as  it  turned  out,  entailed  the  collation  and  assimilation  of  several 
diverse  layers  of  accumulated  thought;  the  result,  therefore,  is  something  of  a 
chimaera,  a  platypus,  a  calendar-beast  with  philological  head,  philosophical  torso, 
and  a  bibliographical  tail.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  book  that  is  its  topic,  however.  Quite  the  opposite,  in  fact,  as 
I  hope  will  become  apparent.  There  is  a  risk  of  sorts,  I  suppose,  associated  with 
endeavouring  to  provide  a  text  with  a  history  so  long  established  within  another 
genre,  field,  and  tradition  with  a  more  or  less  new  context  in  which  to  read 
it  -  all  the  more  so  if  that  new  context  is  the  philosophy  of  late  antiquity.  That 
said,  an  understanding  decidedly  at  odds  with  widely  accepted  -  presumably  for 
good  reason  -  readings  of  this  or  that  canonical  work  can  be  immensely  reveal¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  an  imposing  orthodoxy.  To  take  just  one  familiar  example,  a 
reminder  that  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  Phaedo  might 
not  be  intended  to  be  persuasive,  not  even  to  Simmias  or  Cebes,  who  might 
otherwise  be  expected  to  find  them  so,  made  good  dialectical  sense  in  the  19th 
century.  That  it  did  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  still  worth  making.  But,  under 
the  influence  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  shall  call  the  ‘analytic’  mood 
prominently  favoured  these  days  in  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern,  the  idea 
that  they  might  have  been  intended  as  anything  but  rationally  conclusive  (even 
if  unsuccessful  in  that),  seems  derisory. 

The  history  of  philosophical  thought,  however,  is  not  unresponsive  (let 
alone  wholly  immune)  to  the  broader  culture  in  which  it  is  embedded.  More 
than  that,  it  has  frequently  concerned  itself  less  with  tracing  and  justifying  the 
contours  of  the  intellectual  environment  in  which  it  is  conducted  than  with 
extending  them.  Nonetheless,  as  rooted  in  wider  intellectual  currents  as  at  least 
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some  areas  of  philosophy  might  be,  in  the  inclination  to  introduce,  for  example, 
bibliographical,  art  historical,  or  perhaps  especially  philological  culture  into  a 
claim  on  the  philosophical  interests  of  a  reader  of  Horapollo  the  scope  for  over¬ 
interpretation  is  a  non-negligible  concern.  Translation,  after  all,  is  not  the  only 
way  to  traduce  an  author. 

With  that  in  mind  the  following  is  presented  as  just  such  a  venture  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  contours  of  work  not  only  on  the  hieroglyphic  tradition  and  Horapol- 
lo’s  unique  place  within  it,  but  also  on  the  contribution  he  makes  in  light  of  the 
philosophical  presuppositions  I  take  to  inform  the  Hieroglyphica  and  its  parallels. 

Of  the  three  English-language  versions  available  (for  which  see  the  list  of 
Text  Editions  in  the  Bibliography  at  the  back  of  the  volume),  by  far  the  most 
pleasing  is  Cory’s.1  In  providing  English  versions  of  Horapollo ’s  Greek,  I  have 
to  varying  degrees  revised  or  freely  adapted  from  Cory’s  translation,  consist¬ 
ently  in  cases  where  I  give  ‘signifying’  for  ‘symbolizing’  in  line  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  presented  in  this  book.  Where  existing  translations  have  been  used  in  the 
case  of  authors  other  than  Horapollo,  this  is  marked  in  the  endnotes. 

Mark  Wildish 
May  2017 


Note 

1  Cory,  A.  T.,  The  Hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo  Nilous  (London:  William  Pickering,  1839). 
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In  the  course  of  the  depiction  of  more  than  a  score  of  mammals,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  in  various  postures,  positions,  attitudes,  almost  as  many  birds,  a  dozen 
meteorological  phenomena,  a  handful  of  insects,  reptiles,  an  arachnid,  three  spe¬ 
cies  of  flora,  an  assortment  of  artefacts  and  attributes,  only  two  colours  embel¬ 
lish  the  natural  world  of  the  Hieroglyphica :  black  and  gold.  A  black  dove  to 
signify  a  woman  who  remains  a  widow  till  her  death,  the  black  ink  of  a  cut¬ 
tlefish  to  signify  the  (futile)  attempt  of  a  man  eager  to  escape  evil  for  good,  and 
the  golden  diadems  in  the  figures  of  basilisks,  signifying  eternity  and  bestowed 
upon  the  gods.  The  dog-star  flashes  briefly,  however,  both  brightly  and  less  so, 
as  do  torches  lit  to  ward  off  lions,  and  there  are  serpents  with  variegated  scales 
too.  There  are  elephants’  trunks  to  discern  obstacles,  scentless  panthers,  and 
human  noses  affected  by  the  exhalation  of  dissected  dogs.  Bulls’  ears  to  hear 
from  a  great  distance,  she-goats  that  hear  through  their  nostrils,  elephants  that 
flee  the  snorting  of  hogs,  weasels  that  sound  alarm  at  the  approach  of  serpents, 
and  thunder  can  be  found.  There  is  even  a  crocodile  motionless  at  the  touch 
of  an  ibis  wing. 

The  sensory  nature  of  both  the  hieroglyphs  on  display  and  the  range  of  the 
phenomena  they  frequently  allude  to  is  as  various  as  it  is  evident.  Necessarily 
so,  it  will  transpire,  in  order  the  better  to  draw  the  attention  of  its  reader  to  the 
contrast  with  what  one  understands  by  means  of  them.  If  hieroglyphs  meant 
only  what  they  depicted  -  or  at  any  rate  some  closely  related  phenomenon  -  or 
if  the  meaning  were  simply  homonymous  with  the  Egyptian  word  for  the  item 
they  describe,  we  would  be  firmly  within  the  realm  of  historical  philology.  But 
this  is  not  the  purpose  of  Horapollo’s  observations,  or  the  focus  of  his  preoc¬ 
cupations.  His  focus  is  rather  on  hieroglyphs  as  sensible  objects  and  his  purpose 
is  to  reveal  the  intelligible  objects  they  signify. 

Readers  of  one  of  the  modern  editions  of  Horapollo’s  Hieroglyphica  quickly 
learn  three  things.  First,  its  ancient  author  (and  to  a  lesser  extent,  his  editor)  was 
in  possession  of  at  least  partially  reliable  information  about  the  meaning  of  cer¬ 
tain  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  Second,  in  terms  of  its  sources  the  text  owes  as  much 
to  the  Greek  natural  history  tradition  as  to  the  Egyptian  scribal  tradition.  Third, 
the  volume  enjoyed  a  vogue  in  16th  and  17th  century  Europe  as  an  important 
example  of  Renaissance  humanist  emblem  literature.  As  a  result  the  audience 
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for  Horapollo  is  traditionally  composed  of  an  equal  mix  of  Egyptologists,  classi¬ 
cists,  art  historians,  historians  of  ideas,  and  bibliophilic  collectors.  Commentar¬ 
ies,  therefore,  have  tended  to  take  a  corresponding  array  of  approaches. 

Attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  Hieroglyphica  of  Horapollo1  as  a  serious  object 
of  study  have  accordingly  produced  detailed  and  valuable  contributions  to  late 
or  post-Hellenistic,  early  Egyptological,  and  Renaissance  studies  alike.  One 
popular  option  has  been  to  offer  a  philological  study.  The  primary  interest  of 
philological  criticism  had  been  to  emphasize  the  apparent  shortcomings  of  the 
classical  hieroglyphic  tradition  in  light  of  the  success  of  the  modern  decipher¬ 
ment  endeavour.  In  recent  cases,  however,  retrospective  attempts  at  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Hieroglyphica  as  a  philologically  valid  work  of  ancient  lexicography 
along  Egyptological  lines  have  reached  an  equilibrium  in  conceding  at  least 
partial  philological  authority  to  the  work.  As  a  result  the  text  has  generally  been 
recognized  as  composite,  comprising  a  core  of  at  least  partially  informed  col¬ 
lated  observations  on  genuinely  Egyptian  material,  particularly  in  the  first  book, 
and  a  later  expansion  of  that  material  originating  with  its  named  editor,  Philip, 
without  specific  knowledge  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 

Another  main  class  of  existing  commentaries  is  that  in  which  the  explana¬ 
tions  in  the  Hieroglyphica  are  represented  as  an  extended  invention  on  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  theme,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  reception  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  drawn 
from  a  backdrop  of  Hellenistic  antiquarianism,  employing  the  format  of  an 
interpretative  treatise  that  conceals  its  true  origins  as  an  eclectic  compendium 
of  diverse  commonplaces  and  antiquarian  lore.  Though  this  judgement  is  typi¬ 
cally  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Hellenizing  sequences,  constituting  a 
kind  of  emblematic  catalogue  of  traits  and  occupations  emphasizing  key  moral, 
social,  and  humanist  themes,  stand  in  need  of  correction  in  the  direction  of 
Egyptology,  there  has  also  recently  been  an  attempt  to  develop  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  text  as  a  Greek  essay  in  semiology,  based  partly  on  Egyptian  glyphs, 
partly  on  Hellenizing  lore,  offering  hermeneutic  strategies  for  the  reception  of 
an  unknown  written  language.2 

Reviewing  and  drawing  on  these  earlier  approaches,  the  main  aim  of  this 
book  is  to  make  Horapollo ’s  text  a  late  5th  century  Greek  study  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  of  interest  to  historians  of  Greek  philosophy  by  situating  it  within 
late  5th  century  Neoplatonism.  At  first  glance  this  idea  is  both  less  quaint  and 
more  focussed  than  the  earlier  approaches. There  ar e  prima  facie,  moreover,  three 
compelling  reasons  for  thinking  it  not  merely  a  possible  line  of  inquiry,  but  also 
even  plausible. 

As  such,  the  primary  aim  of  this  book  is  the  reconstruction  of  a  development 
in  the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  language,  namely  an  understanding  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  Egyptian  as  a  language  uniquely  adapted  to  the  purposes  and  concerns 
of  late  Platonist  metaphysics. 

I  describe  the  development  as  taking  place  in  the  philosophy  of  language 
because  it  identifies  language  -  in  this  case,  a  particular  language  -  as  a  topic  of 
specific  interest  for  the  discipline  of  philosophy.  My  interest  in  that  develop¬ 
ment  concerns  the  philosophical  status  of  that  development,  its  methods,  and 
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its  conclusions,  and  is  therefore  an  essay  in  the  history  of  philosophy  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Of  course,  the  reconstruction  is  to  a  large  extent  concerned  with  what 
are  otherwise  essentially  historical  aspects  of  the  literature  of  late  antiquity  on 
the  subject  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian.  However,  that  concern  extends  only  so 
far  as  the  historical  aspect  supports  a  specifically  philosophical  interest  -  and 
this  is  the  basis  of  the  secondary  aim  of  the  following,  namely,  an  assessment 
of  the  presuppositions  of  the  development  as  reconstructed.  In  this  respect, 
on  one  hand  the  project  has  more  in  common  with  Frede’s  characterization 
of  an  earlier  ‘doxographical  tradition’  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  than  the 
later  developmental  tradition  he  distinguishes  from  it.3  On  the  other  hand,  it 
no  more  presupposes  ‘a  basic  set  of  philosophical  questions’  than  it  is  written 
‘from  a  particular  philosophical  position’  to  which  the  history  of  philosophy 
has  led  us.  Far  less  does  it  endorse  the  idea  that  ‘philosophical  understanding 
is  essentially  historical’.4  The  project  is  philosophical,  rather,  not  only  because 
the  Hieroglyphica  is  a  product  of  an  indisputably  philosophical  tradition  and, 
therefore,  might  itself  be  thought  to  do  philosophical  work,  but  also  because 
the  judgement  I  form  is  a  judgement  on  such  philosophical  reasons  as  are  avail¬ 
able  for  thinking  so.  In  principle,  then,  the  ‘basic  set  of  philosophical  questions’ 
addressed  ‘from  a  particular  philosophical  position’  is  that  of  the  late  Platonists 
themselves. 

The  Hieroglyphica  is  not,  however,  an  explicitly  Platonic  text.  If  it  were,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  mount  a  case  for  the  value  of  interpreting  it  as  such. 
Most  of  its  immediate  sources  belong  either  to  the  Aristotelian  natural  history 
tradition,  or  the  Stoic  tradition  of  hieroglyphic  exegesis  stemming  from  Chaer- 
emon.This  dual  provenance  is,  however,  already  suggestive,  given  the  scholastic 
inclinations  I  referred  to  earlier.  It  is  possible,  if  not  likely,  that  indications  of 
Platonic  affiliation  can  be  found  in  the  reception  of  the  hieroglyphic  tradition 
in  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Iamblichus,  but  there  are  also  hints  that  Horapollo 
may  have  encountered  and  incorporated  Proclan  cosmological  ideas,  perhaps 
through  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  Heraiscus. 

The  Hieroglyphica  has  not  typically  commended  itself  to  book-length  dis¬ 
cursive  investigation,  not  least,  of  course,  because  it  is  not  itself  discursive. 
Translations  and  commentaries  are  more  usual  than  sustained  argumenta¬ 
tive  endeavours.  That  is  to  be  explained,  I  think,  by  the  difference  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  question  of  what  it  was  Horapollo  took  himself  to  be 
doing  in  compiling  the  Hieroglyphica  and,  on  the  other,  the  question  of  what 
it  is  readers  of  the  Hieroglyphica  take  themselves  to  be  doing.  The  issue  of 
method  has  scarcely  been  raised  in  addressing  the  relationship  between  the 
two.  It  is  hardly  a  criticism  of  the  translations  and  commentaries  that  their 
authors  adopt  a  philological  focus,  assessing  the  text  according  to  its  Egyp¬ 
tological  credentials  or  classical  inheritance,  but,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the 
tradition  of  the  reception  of  the  Hieroglyphica  also  includes  art  history  and 
humanist  didactic  literature.  Even  in  antiquity  the  hieroglyphic  tradition  had 
incorporated,  in  addition  to  linguistic  signs,  the  interpretation  of  natural  and 
divine  signs  too. 
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My  method,  then,  insofar  as  this  extends  beyond  purely  procedural  features 
(selecting  and  collating  sources,  translating  texts,  etc.),  involves  what  might  be 
described  as  a  form  of  connective  analysis.  There  is,  on  this  assumption,  a  net¬ 
work  of  morphological  commonalties  to  the  multiple  traditions  of  the  sources 
and  reception  of  the  Hieroglyphica,  of  which  it  is  itself  a  particular  specimen, 
standing  as  it  were  in  a  Linnaean  relationship  with  its  cousins  in  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  traditions.  Hieroglyphic  signs  in  Horapollo’s  text  are  morphologically 
related  to  natural  signs  in  the  nature  of  the  realia  they  depict,  and  both  are  fur¬ 
ther  related  to  extra-textual  features  exemplified  by  the  texts  populating  parallel 
traditions  with  which  the  Hieroglyphica  shares  common  sources  and  purposes 
and  with  which  it  therefore  exhibits  co-extensive  morphology. 

To  shed  light  on  its  place  in  an  obscure  tradition  it  will  not  be  sufficient, 
however,  to  observe,  identify,  and  describe  multiple  lines  of  source  exploita¬ 
tion  and  textual  reception,  though  the  process  is  methodologically  suggestive. 
These  lines  of  reception,  for  instance,  need  not  be  genealogically  determined. 
They  generate  their  own  patterns  of  morphological  resemblance,  both  amongst 
themselves  and  in  relation  to  their  source  materials,  including  both  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphica  itself  and  its  subject-matter.  On  the  understanding  that  whatever  the 
mechanism  of  transmission  between  a  text  and  its  reception  the  one  is  in  fact 
transmitted  via  the  other,  the  notion  of  taking  these  patterns  of  resemblance 
as  establishing  reliable  means  for  determining  the  ground  and  function  of  an 
originating  text  (or  even  particular  sequences  within  it)  is  at  any  rate  less  liable 
to  charges  of  citing  material  out  of  context,  or  with  excessive  license.  So,  for 
example,  Horapollo  structurally  privileges  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a 
glyph.  This  feature  is,  in  fact,  what  distinguishes  it  from  the  word-lists  and  glos- 
sographies  with  which  it  otherwise  has  much  in  common.  Moreover,  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  a  sign  entails  —  no  matter  how  implicitly  —  commitments 
to  particular  conceptions  as  to  what  it  is  for  something  to  constitute  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  meaning  of  a  sign.  Attempts  can  be  found  in  thematically  parallel 
sources  to  formulate  not  only  precisely  this  kind  of  explicit  conception,  but  also 
equally  explicit  readings  of  specifically  ‘Egyptian’  symbols  on  the  basis  of  them. 
The  facts  concerning  connections  through  common  features  of  morphology 
cannot  be  irrelevant  to  understanding  Horapollo,  even  if  the  one  cannot  be 
directly  linked  with  the  other  on  purely  causal  historical  grounds. 

In  other  words,  the  presuppositions  and  purposes  of  the  traditions  into  which 
the  Hieroglyphica  was  received  reflect  real  possibilities  presented  by  the  original 
text,  just  as  the  presuppositions  and  purposes  of  the  traditions  into  which  the 
source  material  of  the  Hieroglyphica  figures  independently  of  the  text  mirror 
equally  real  possibilities  in  the  source  material  that  appears  within  the  text. 

Another  related  element  of  method  is  not  to  attempt  to  determine  in  advance 
what  the  conception  of  meaning  or  signification  at  work  in  the  Hieroglyphica  is, 
or  ought  to  be.  The  fact  that  Egyptological  philology  on  the  whole  proceeds 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  the  decipherment  endeavour  is  not  presumed 
to  be  determinative  for  Horapollo  as  a  standard  of  correctness.  In  other  words, 
whether  the  significance  of  a  glyph  is  explained  in  terms  of  schematic  or  formal 
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characteristics  of  the  glyph,  inferential  relations  between  such  formal  features 
and  the  items  they  depict,  or  the  symbolic  substitution  of  a  glyph  signifying  a 
feature  or  property  exhibited  by  the  item  it  depicts,  it  is  the  explanation  that 
determines  what  it  is  an  explanation  of,  and  not  the  reverse.  The  focus  of  what 
follows  is  not  whether  Horapollo  broached  a  freestanding  task  subject  to  inde¬ 
pendent  criteria  of  success,  but  what  it  is  that  the  explanations  he  gives  actually 
explain. 

I  begin  with  an  introductory  chapter  describing  the  background  and  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inheritance  of  Horapollo  and  the  text  of  the  Hieroglyphica.  The  most 
important  source  of  biographical  information  on  its  author  is  Damascius’  Vita 
Isidori.  In  it  are  charted  the  philosophical  careers  of  the  late  5th  and  early  6th 
century  Neoplatonists  in  Athens,  Alexandria,  Aphrodisias,  and  Apamea  -  the 
diadochi  of  the  aurea  catena  comprising  the  municipal  chair-holders  in  Alex¬ 
andria  and  the  private  teachers  of  other  Platonic  institutions  and  their  circled 
According  to  Damascius’  account,  an  elder  Horapollo  had  two  sons,  Asclepia- 
des  and  Heraiscus,  under  both  of  whom  Isidore  studied.  Flavius  Horapollo  of 
Menouthis  (fl.  474  A.D.  -  491  A.D.),  a.k.a.  ‘Psychapollo’  was  the  son  of  Ascle- 
piades  and  both  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Heraiscus,  with  whom  he  was 
arrested  and  tortured  under  Zeno’s  persecution  of  the  pagans.  The  younger 
Horapollo  is  the  presumed  author  of  the  Hieroglyphica. 

The  text  itself  consists  of  the  explanations  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
distinct  meanings  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  unique  ‘Egyptian’  hiero¬ 
glyphs  in  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  sections  in  two  books.  One 
principal  focus  of  investigation,  therefore,  is  the  range  of  meanings  for  which 
Horapollo  is  interested  in  giving  explanations,  whether  there  are  characteristic 
types  of  explanations  given,  what  conception  of  language  in  general,  and  of 
hieroglyphic  Egyptian  in  particular,  the  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  the 
glyphs  presuppose,  and  what  the  explicit  indications  of  having  been  informed 
or  influenced  by  philosophical  theories  of  meaning,  signs,  interpretation,  and 
explanation  are. 

The  three  main  lines  of  ancient  tradition  and  reception  on  which  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  subsequently  focussed  are  the  Egyptian,  Graeco-Roman,  and  Graeco- 
Coptic.  Each  of  these  forms  the  background  against  which  thematically  related 
Platonic  material  is  introduced  in  order  to  provide  theoretical  context  in  which 
to  re-read  the  Hieroglyphica  on  these  same  themes.  I  identify  those  themes  as 
linguistic,  natural,  and  divine.  This  serves  two  purposes.  First,  the  three  ancient 
lines  of  tradition  have  historically  lent  themselves  to  philological,  natural  scien¬ 
tific,  and  theological  inquiry  respectively.  Second,  and  crucially  for  the  overall 
argument,  under  momentum  provided  by  Iamblichus,  these  three  disciplines 
map  explicitly  and  methodologically  onto  a  three-layer  Neoplatonic  curricu¬ 
lum  of  logic  ( XoyiKrj ),  natural  science  (tpvaioXoyia) ,  and  metaphysics  ( dsoXoyia ). 
This  arrangement  will  also  allow  for  a  certain  degree  of  anticipation  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  later  material. 

Chapter  2  begins  by  examining  the  philological  criticism  which  has  focussed 
on  the  tradition’s  apparent  congruence  or  otherwise  with  the  success  of  the 
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decipherment  endeavour.  The  primary  interest  of  the  decipherment  endeavour 
was  the  reconstruction  of  the  language  of  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  As 
a  result  of  that  endeavour  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  sound-signs  and 
sense-signs  into  which  hieroglyphic  texts  are  typically  analyzed.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  distinction  is  the  product  of  an  independent  interest  in  the  pho¬ 
nology  and  semantics  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian.  It  does  not  inform  a  purely 
orthographic  analysis  of  sign-groups  which  are  lexically  specific  and  must  be 
learnt  as  such.  It  is  in  any  case  impossible  systematically  to  maintain  the  distinc¬ 
tion  without  qualification  and  equivocation. 

In  addition  to  reflection  on  contemporary  theoretical  models  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  Egyptian,  the  chapter  further  addresses  two  groups  of  Graeco-Roman 
evidence.  First,  linguistic  artefacts,  like  the  Rosetta  stone,  the  Flaminian  obe¬ 
lisk  of  Augustus,  the  obelisk  of  Constantius  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Isiac 
table,  and  the  classical  tradition  of  Aiyvimaica  and  histories  of  Egypt.  Second, 
the  lexicographical  bilingual  glossaries,  translations,  interpretations  ( epprjvsiai , 
epppvsvpaxa,  etc.),  and  the  broader  philological  and  exegetical  tradition.  This 
represents  the  other  of  the  two  major  traditions  within  which  Horapollo’s  Hier- 
oglyphica  has  historically  been  situated. 

The  chapter  concludes  by  introducing  a  new,  that  is,  non-traditional  per¬ 
spective  into  frame.  By  examining  aspects  of  semantic  theory  which  may  be 
thought  to  account  for  how  and  what  hieroglyphic  signs  signify  as  well  as  the 
relationship  between  what  is  signified  and  both  the  natural  phenomena  they 
depict  and  the  causes  of  them,  the  enquiry  can  draw  on  resources  in  the  field 
of  philosophical  semantics. 

In  Chapter  3  I  address  a  second  historically  conspicuous  approach  to  the 
text  according  to  which  the  Hieroglyphica  exhibits  features  in  common  with 
both  the  Graeco-Roman  lexicographical  tradition  and  late  Imperial  or  early 
mediaeval  encyclopaedias  and  natural  history  miscellanies.  These  latter  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  materially  related  to  the  glossaries,  but  on  the  other  hand  can 
also  be  generically  assigned  to  an  exegetical  tradition  encompassing,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  5th-6th  century  encyclopaedias  of  Martianus  Capella  and  Cassiodor, 
or  the  Etymologiae  sive  Origines  of  Isidore  of  Seville.  This  is  important  because 
the  two  descriptive  terms  the  text  applies  to  itself,  spppveia  and  sc^rjyrjcng, 
specifically  refer  to  genres  of  interpretative  and  exegetical  endeavour.  Since 
the  range  of  hieroglyphic  signs  corresponds  with  an  identical  range  of  realia 
depicted  by  them  -  mammals,  insects,  birds,  fish,  celestial  and  meteorological 
phenomena,  etc.  -  the  latter  offers  an  ideal  methodological  resource  upon 
which  to  draw  in  explanation  of  the  glyphs.  We  have  at  least  partial  or  occa¬ 
sional  precedents  in  the  Greek  tradition  for  the  kind  of  discussion  of  natural 
phenomena  that  informs  the  Hieroglyphica  (e.g.  Aristotle,  Philo,  Aelian,  Pliny, 
Artemidorus,  Basil,  Ambrose,  the  Physiognomica,  and  the  Physiologus) .  Further¬ 
more,  one  of  our  Coptic  sources,  Shenoute,  was  also  familiar  with  the  3rd 
century  Egyptian  zoological  and  allegorical  text  under  the  title  Physiologus. 
This  tradition  of  the  Greek  natural  histories  led  to  a  distinctively  Renais¬ 
sance  genre  of  archetypal  iconic  language.  Upon  the  issue  of  a  series  of  printed 
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editions  of  the  text  in  the  course  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  was  to  the 
tradition  of  emblematics  as  exemplified  inValeriano’s  Hieroglyphica  and  Alciato’s 
Emblemata  that  the  interpretative  methodology  of  the  Hieroglyphica  thereafter 
made  its  most  extensive  contribution.  I  argue,  therefore,  that  the  Hieroglyphica 
represents  not  a  movement  towards  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  Champollion, 
but  towards  the  later  hieroglyphic  techniques  of  Colonna,  Bellini,  and  Diirer. 
These  techniques  involve  the  juxtaposition  of  the  observation  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  recorded  in  the  form  of  glyphic  depictions,  such  that  various  non- 
referential  significative  possibilities  can  be  ascribed  to  the  latter  on  the  basis  of 
corresponding  causal  interrelations  amongst  the  former.  As  a  consequence,  in 
the  Hieroglyphica  these  techniques  are  productive  not  in  the  development  of 
the  methodologies  proper  to  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  (i.e.  definition, 
translation,  or  classification),  but  in  semiotically  determined  genres  of  moral  and 
allegorical  didacticism. 

In  Chapter  4  the  aim  is  two-fold.  First,  in  terms  of  both  topic  and  his¬ 
torical  context  (the  Greek  reception  of  Egyptian  wisdom  and  4th-5th  century 
pagan-Christian  relations),  the  Hieroglyphica  can  be  situated  within  the  broader 
philosophical  project  in  which  the  Neoplatonic  commentators  were  engaged. 
Second,  though  the  Greek  authors  do  recognize  a  range  of  lexicographical 
features  distinctive  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian,  they  are  primarily  interested  in 
contrasting  hieroglyphic  and  Greek  semantics  through  observations  on  the  for¬ 
mer’s  use  of  (among  others)  a  ‘pictographic’,  and,  therefore,  it  was  presumed, 
non-discursive  script. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  goes  on  to  address  the  question  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  Neoplatonic  interpretation  of  hieroglyphs  either  preserves  or  fails 
to  preserve  the  intellectual  content  of  the  hieroglyph  it  explains.  By  virtue  of 
aligning  the  three  structural  and  exegetical  components  (namely  the  glyphs, 
their  meanings,  and  the  realia  they  depict)  and  the  categorical  hierarchies  into 
which  they  are  organized,  a  methodological  expedient  emerges  whereby  the 
interpreter  is  enabled  to  reason  from  both  natural  phenomena  and  their  con¬ 
ceptual  significance  upwards,  analytically  to  the  secondary  and  primary  causes 
of  those  phenomena.  This  is  illustrated  in  particular  by  two  texts.  First,  there 
are  the  sequences  in  Iamblichus’  De  mysteriis  in  which  hieroglyphs  are  specifi¬ 
cally  adapted  for  just  such  purposes  in  line  with  a  methodological  development 
informed  by  ‘intellective  interpretation’  ( vospa  Oscopia).  Second  are  the  reflec¬ 
tions  in  Plotinus’  Enneades  on  the  possibility  of  non-discursive  thought  through 
a  hieroglyphic  medium. 

The  final  chapter  reassesses  Horapollo’s  text  with  a  view  to  establishing 
the  extent  to  which  the  Neoplatonic  developments  covered  in  the  context 
described  in  the  preceding  better  account  for  content-  and  structure-specific 
features  of  the  text  than  a  more  general  appeal  to  a  Hellenizing  hieroglyphic 
tradition.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  late  Platonism 
is  the  philosophical  environment  in  which  the  text  was  composed,  then  it  is, 
I  think,  at  the  very  least  consistent  with  and  even  explanatorily  fruitful  to  read 
the  Hieroglyphica  in  that  context. 
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The  Hieroglyphics  of  Homs  Apollo  Nilous  (Qpov  AtzoXXcqvoq  NeiXcbov 
'IepoyXvcpuca,  Horapollonis  Niloi  Hieroglyphica )  has  a  print  history  spanning  five 
hundred  years,  during  which  thirty  texts  and  translations  have  appeared  in 
fifty-three  substantive  versions  and  sixty-six  issues.1  Though  most  popular  dur¬ 
ing  the  16th  century,  the  textual  tradition  survives  through  editions  once  every 
generation  or  two  into  the  20th  century,  which  saw  at  least  five  more,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  editio  optima.  All  editions  have  of  course  focussed  principally  on  the 
Greek  text  itself,  or  on  offering  a  translation  of  it,  more  often  than  not  into 
Latin,  though  also  into  French,  Italian,  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  most 
recently  Polish.2 

The  first  manuscript3  containing  the  Hieroglyphica  to  be  brought  to  Euro¬ 
pean  public  attention  in  the  Early  Modern  period  was,  according  to  a  late 
subscriptio  appearing  on  folio  75r,  bought  on  the  island  of  Andros  in  the 
Aegean  in  June  1419  by  Cristoforo,  presbyter  of  Bundelmonti.  It  contained 
three  texts:  Philostratus’  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanensis,  Horapollo’s  Hieroglyphica, 
and  Proclus’  Elementa  physica.  The  first  is  written  in  two  different  manuscript 
hands,  the  latter  two  texts  in  a  third.  In  addition  to  the  Vita  Apollonii  and 
the  Elementa  physica,  both  of  which  appear  together  with  the  Hieroglyphica 
elsewhere,4  Aristotle’s  Ethica  ad  Eudemum  also  appears  as  a  companion  piece 
in  several  other  manuscripts.5  However,  despite  the  presence  of  Harpocra- 
tion’s  Lexicon  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  graec.  871  (perhaps  suggestive  of  an 
early  opinion  as  to  the  text’s  generic  affiliations),  in  general,  the  texts  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Hieroglyphica  in  the  manuscript  sources  are  too  varied  a  mis¬ 
cellany  to  indicate  any  judgement  as  to  formal  genre  characteristics  which 
might  have  informed  the  inclusion  of  the  Hieroglyphica  amongst  them.  With 
it  were  included  Pletho’s  Magica  eloquia  Magorum  in  both  B.V.  graec.  1011  and 
Bibliotheca  Cardinalis  Radulphi:  Codex  49  and  in  October  1505  the  first 
printed  text  of  Horapollo  was  issued  in  an  Aldine  edition  bound  with  Aesop’s 
Vita  et  Fabellae,  the  writings  of  several  other  Greek  fabulists,  and  a  Collectio 
proverbiorum.  Whether  or  not  this  may  provide  some  indication  of  the  kinds 
of  associations  the  text  had  at  that  time,  it  is  in  general  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  are  precisely  the  kind  of  associations  that  either  informed  or  were 
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developed  as  part  of  later  judgements  as  to  possible  interpretative  strategies.6 
Even  into  the  modern  period  we  find  Gardiner,  for  example,  claiming  that 
the  text  comprises  ‘mystical  assertions’,  ‘grotesque  allegorical  reasons’,  and 
‘fantastic  explanations’.7 

In  standard  edited  versions  of  the  text,  Book  One  comprises  seventy  sections; 
Book  Two,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  sections. These  divisions  pose  few  (if  any) 
significant  editorial  problems  in  context  since  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  as 
to  where  each  (typically  short)  explanation,  or  sequence  of  explanations,  begins 
and  ends.8  In  other  words,  it  is  unproblematic  to  observe  that  the  ratio  of  mean¬ 
ings  per  glyph  is  significantly  lower  in  Book  Two,  where  the  meaning  prefigures 
the  glyph,  than  in  Book  One,  where  the  movement  is  vice  versa.  The  sections 
of  Book  One  are  fewer,  though  those  of  Book  Two  are  on  the  whole  briefer  — 
all  of  which  lend  weight  to  the  claim  of  the  incipit  to  Book  Two,  according  to 
which  it  is  largely9  the  work  of  a  subsequent  editor  (called  Philip  in  the  incipit 
to  Book  One)  of  Horapollo’s  original  book. 

On  the  one  hand,  insofar  as  it  exhibits  features  in  common  with  surviv¬ 
ing  Egyptian  onomastica  and  Greek  or  Roman  bilingual  glossaries,  Horapollo’s 
Hieroglyphica  may  (as  historically  has  in  fact  been  common)  be  situated  generi- 
cally  within  the  tradition  of  historical  linguistics.  In  a  related  context  (also 
historically  prominent  as  an  approach  to  the  text)  it  also  exhibits  features  in 
common  with  late  Imperial  or  early  mediaeval  encyclopaedias  and  natural 
history  miscellanies,  which,  though  materially  related  to  the  glossaries,  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  situated  generically  within  the  exegetical  tradition,  as  noted 
earlier,  to  which  the  5th-6th  century  encyclopaedias  of  Martianus  Capella 
and  Cassiodor,  or  the  Etymologiae  sive  Origines  of  Isidore  of  Seville  belong, 
and  which,  on  this  view,  it  prefigures.10  The  long-standing  precedent  of  these 
approaches  has,  however,  given  rise  to  an  apparent  incongruity:  is  the  purpose 
of  the  text  as  a  matter  of  fact  glossographical  (and  therefore  subject  to  critique 
arising  out  of  developments  within  the  decipherment  project),  or  encyclopae¬ 
dic  and  therefore  to  be  assessed  purely  as  a  compendium  of  natural  lore?  The 
incongruity  of  a  text  half  glossary,  half  encyclopaedia  is,  however,  so  I  shall 
argue,  wholly  illusory.  It  is  an  illusion  that  arises  precisely  because  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphica  has  typically  been  read  purely  as  a  catalogue  of  linguistic  and  natural 
claims,  on  which  basis,  both  as  linguistic  and  natural  history,  it  has  been  found 
unsatisfactory. 

Since  the  propositional  analysis  has  failed  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  natural  and  the  hieroglyphic  material,  what  I  wish  to 
argue  instead  is  that  under  these  circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  to  look  for 
an  interpretation  of  the  text  as  one  which  offers  an  interpretation,  rather  than 
a  series  of  claims.  The  assumption  that  the  Hieroglyphica  is  as  a  work  of  histori¬ 
cal  linguistics  and  natural  history  therefore  needs  to  be  reassessed  in  light  of  the 
methodological  motivation  for  its  structure.  My  starting-point  for  this  is  that 
the  text  is  both  explicit  in  its  hermeneutic  objectives  and  structurally  unambigu¬ 
ous  in  the  application  thereof. 
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There  is  little  rubric  or  preliminary  framing  to  the  text  as  presented,  but 
there  are  brief  statements  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  of  the  two  books. 
The  incipit  to  the  second  book  reads: 

QPAITOAAQNOE  NEIAClOY  xfjg  xcbv  nap’  Aiymzxioiq  iepoyXvcpiK&v 
ypappaxcov  epprjveiag  BIBAION  AEYTEPON.  Am  Se  rfjg  Sevxepag 
npay  uaxeiaq ,  izepi  xcbv  Xomcbv  xdv  Xdyov  vyifj  aoi  %apaaxr\aopai  a  Se  Kai 
eg  aXXcov  avxiypacpcov,  ovk  s'xovxa  xiva  ecrjyqaiv,  dvayicaicoq  vnexaca.11 

The  SECOND  BOOK  OF  HORAPOLLO  OF  THE  NILE  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  writings  among  the  Egyptians.  Now,  in 
this  second  treatise  I  will  set  forth  for  you  a  sound  account  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  ones  which,  having  no  explanation,  I  have  necessarily  added  from  other 
copies  too. 

The  terms  ‘interpretation’  (epprjveia)  and  ‘explanation’  (e^r/yr/aig)  crucially 
refer  to  genres  of  interpretative  endeavour.12  An  inventory  of  the  hieroglyphic 
signs  explained  in  the  text  (and  comprising  glyphic  depictions  of  items  of  almost 
always  identifiably  Egyptian  provenance),  arranged  according  to  thematic  rela¬ 
tionships,  provides  an  index  rerum  in  parallel  with  the  index  signorum.  Thus  the 
realia  fall  into  the  same  categories  as  the  hieroglyphic  signs  they  are  intended 
to  explain:  mammals,  birds,  fish,  and  cosmological  phenomena,  as  well  as  man 
and  his  occupations.13  The  corresponding  exegeses,  therefore,  draw  precisely  on 
resources  that  collate  information  on  realia,  the  depictions  of  which  the  exege¬ 
ses  are  intended  to  explain.  However,  an  investigation  designed  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  influence  of  such  resources  on  the  exegetical  content  of  the 
Hieroglyphica  —  except  insofar  as  this  might  further  support  observations  on  the 
aggregation  of  source  materials  -  will  provide  only  a  reconstruction  of  the  line 
of  historical  continuity  of  the  content  preserved  by  the  text,  and  not  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  presented.  Specifically  in  the 
Hieroglyphica,  then,  uncovering  the  underlying  principle  of  exegetic  judgement 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  precise  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  hieroglyphic  signs  and  natural  signs  established  in  the  interpretative  exege¬ 
ses  themselves,  rather  than  through  source-criticism. 

The  text  is  certainly  very  unlikely  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
Egyptian  (even  in  part),  or  to  have  appeared  in  Egyptian  at  any  subsequent 
point,14  and  the  manuscript  text  itself  is  in  fact  in  Greek.  The  attribution,  by 
an  apparent  redactor  named  Philip,  of  the  material  treated  (mostly  in  Book 
One)  to  Hows  Apollon  is  nonetheless  unlikely  to  be  pseudepigraphical  -  an 
attempt  to  establish  Egyptian  provenance,  and  hence  authorial  authority.  It 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  genuine  acknowledgement  of  authorship.  Annotations 
and  additions  by  Philip,  clearly  indicated  as  such  in  the  text  at  the  beginning 
of  Book  Two,  are  structurally  identifiable  elements  of  the  ‘interpretation  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  among  Egyptians’  (x cov  nap’  Aiymzxioiq  iepoyXvtpiKcbv 
ypapudxcov  epprjveia). 
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Suda  Q  159  records  two  Horapollones  (usually  identified  as  grandfather  and 
grandson),  both  grammatici. The  elder  Horapollo  (fl.  408-450  A. D.)  of  Phaen- 
ebythis  (a  village  in  the  Egyptian  nome  of  Panopolis),  taught  in  Alexandria,  and 
afterwards  in  Constantinople,  under  Theodosius  II.  He  was  author  of  an  enquiry 
into  sacred  enclosures  or  temples  ( TepEvnca ),  commentaries  (vno pvrj para)  on 
Sophocles  and  Alcaeus,  and  a  volume  entitled  On  Homer  (Eiq  'Dprjpov),  the 
choice  of  these  three  authors  possibly  reflecting  an  intention  to  provide  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  of  the  three  genres  of  tragedy,  lyric,  and  epic.10 

In  a  counter-petition  filed  against  his  estranged  wife,  a  landowner  in  Phaene- 
bythis  named  Flavius  Horapollo,  the  younger  Horapollo  and  son  of  Asclepiades, 
identifies  himself  as  ‘the  clarissimus  and  eloquent  philosopher’: 

[f  AvTipprjtiKoi  XifdeXXoi  nap  epo  Qpa.no ]XXco[voc  AojcXrjniaSov ,  to]v 
Xapnpo-tarov  k[s  sXXoy ]T  cpiXoao [rpov] ,  kskiti11  sv  0svsflv6ei16 

Counter-petition  laid  by  Horapollo,  son  of  Asclepiades,  the  very 
renowned  and  very  eloquent  philosopher,  land-owner  in  Phaenebythis. 

A  third  Horapollo  is  named  in  P.  Bodl.  1.73.3.10  (reign  of  Heraclius)  -  here 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Herakliopolite  nome.17  Given  the  continued  family  con¬ 
cern  with  philological  and  Egyptizing  topics,  the  significance  of  the  third 
bearer  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Hieroglyphica  is  primarily  important  as 
an  indication  that  the  name  had  currency  beyond  the  borders  of  Phaenebythis 
and  Alexandria. 

Focussing  attention  on  the  younger  Horapollo,  then,  we  learn,  as  noted  ear¬ 
lier,  that  Flavius  Horapollo  of  Menouthis  (fl.  474-491  A.D.)  or  ‘Psy  chap  olio’, 18 
was  the  son  of  Asclepiades  and  both  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Heraiscus, 
with  whom  he  was  arrested  and  tortured  under  Zeno’s  persecution  of  the 
pagans.19  Formerly  the  author  of  the  Hieroglyphica  was  identified  with  Hora¬ 
pollo  the  elder,  but  subsequent  work  by  Maspero20  and  then  Remondon21  have 
identified  Horapollo  NeiXcpoq  with  the  younger  man.  Raster  thinks  the  matter 
‘uncertain’  and  counsels  caution,  though  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  ‘the  name 
“Horapollon”  itself  makes  it  virtually  certain  that  H.  [i.e.  Fl.  Horapollo]  was  a 
descendant  of  the  gramm.  Horapollon’.22  On  the  grounds  that  postulating  a 
third  Horapollo,  also  belonging  to  the  same  family,  is  perhaps  less  cautious  than 
accepting  an  identification  with  one  of  the  aforementioned  bearers  of  the  name 
follow  Maspero  and  Remondon,  whose  analyses  of  the  testimonia  ofDamascius’ 
Vita  Isidori  make  the  identification  very  likely  indeed. 

The  younger  Horapollo  continued  to  maintain  the  school  in  Alexandria  with 
which  his  family  had  long  been  associated.23  Described  as  both  ypappmiKoq 
and  cpiXoaocpoq,  it  has  been  supposed24  that  either  some  degree  of  social  posi¬ 
tioning  by  means  of  the  deliberate  appropriation  of  philosophical  status  to  set 
his  work  apart  from  ‘mere’  grammar  is  involved,  or,  alternatively,  that  a  contrast 
between  professional  affiliation  and  private  interest  is  indicated.  However,  I  see 
no  reason  not  to  concede  that  he  was  in  fact  both.  The  purpose  of  the  following 
is,  accordingly,  to  argue  that  the  claims  for  his  philosophical  accomplishment 
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made  in  the  counter-petition  is  not  merely  plausible  (and  not  by  virtue  of  the 
testimonia  alone),  but  also  substantive,  formally,  methodologically,  and  in  terms 
of  exegetical  content. 

Insofar  as  the  testimonia  are  concerned,  it  is  known  that  Heraiscus  (the  son  of 
the  elder  Horapollo,  and  the  brother  of  the  younger  Horapollo)  addressed  one 
of  his  books  to  Proclus,  who,  according  to  Damascius,  apparently  had  consider¬ 
able  respect  for  the  former’s  work. 


Xsysxai  3s  Kai  6  HpoKXog  savxov  apsivco  xdv  'Hpaicncov  dpoXoysTv  a  psv 
yap  avxdq  fjSei  Kai  sksivov  sidsvai,  a  3s  'HpaioKoq  ovkszi  IJpoKXov.25 

Even  Proclus  is  said  to  agree  that  Heraiscus  was  his  superior;  for  what 
he  himself  knew  the  latter  also  knew,  but  what  Heraiscus  [knew]  Proclus 
still  did  not. 


In  another  passage  concerning  the  death  and  burial  of  Heraiscus  (Horapollo ’s 
uncle)  prepared  by  Asclepiades  (Horapollo ’s  father)  -  about  whom  Horapollo 
also  writes  in  the  document  quoted  earlier  -  as  one  of  the  pious  dead,  he  too 
had  attained  sainthood.26 


ovxco  psv  Ccovxi  avvfjv  dsi  xi  6sosi3sq •  dnodavovxi  3s,  snsi3rj  xd  vouiCdpsva 
xoTg  ispsvaiv  6  AcncXr]7tid3rjg  dno3i36vai  izapsaKsvdCsxo  ra  xs  dXXa 
Kai  tag  ’QoipiSog  siti  xcp  acbpaxi  izspifdoXdq,  avxma  cpcoxi  KaxsXdpTtsxo 
7ta.vm:/fi  xcov  mv3ovcov  dizdpprjxa  3iaypappaxa,  Kai  itspi  avxd  Kadscopdxo 
(paopaxcov  si3rj  dsoTtpsTzfj  smdsiKvvvxcov  xfjv  y/oxfjv  svapycbg,  noioiq  apa 
dsoiq  sysydvsi  avvsoxioq.21 

Thus  in  life  something  godlike  always  attended  him;  and  in  death,  when 
Asclepiades  prepared  to  render  him  the  marks  of  esteem  prescribed  for  the 
priests  and  in  particular  the  garments  of  Osiris  on  his  body,  ineffable  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  burial  cloths  immediately  shone  everywhere,  and  around  them 
there  could  be  clearly  seen  the  divine  forms  of  visions  which  distinctly 
revealed  his  soul,  and  so  with  those  gods  he  came  to  share  the  same  hearth. 


Without  addressing  for  present  purposes  the  question  of  why  they  are 
described  as  ‘ineffable’,28  or  the  possibility  that  the  ‘figures’  ( 3iaypdppaxa ) 
bathed  in  light  might  be  hieroglyphs,  the  overall  impression  of  the  affiliations 
and  professional  commitments  of  the  family  and  associated  school  is  both  phil¬ 
osophical  and  rhetorical/grammatical  -  and  that  in  an  overtly  late  Neoplatonic 
mould  as  it  is  characterized  by  Damascius.29 

Even  if  the  evidence  for  the  original  text  having  been  composed  in  an  ear¬ 
lier  form  in  Egyptian  is  ultimately  unconvincing,  there  is,  nonetheless,  a  two¬ 
fold  prima  facie  case  for  exploring  specifically  Coptic  (as  opposed  to  Ancient 
Egyptian)  corpora,  both  as  a  material  resource  and  as  a  possible  compositional 
environment.  First,  according  to  the  incipit,  the  Hieroglyphica  which  Horapollo 
published  (scrjvsyKs)  in  Egyptian  ( Aiyvnxia  tpcovfj).  Philip  rendered  ( psxstppacrs ) 
into  Greek  (sig  xfjv  'EXXd3a  SidXsKxov)  f  As  Gardiner  remarks,  if  this  is  meant 
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literally  at  a  time  when  neither  hieroglyphic,  nor  even  demotic  is  in  docu¬ 
mentary  use  among  the  Egyptians,  this  indicates  that  the  treatise  was  ‘written 
probably  in  Coptic  but  surviving  only  in  a  Greek  translation’.31  If  this  were  the 
case,  then  the  text  would  represent  de  facto  evidence  of  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphica 
in  precisely  this  form. 

QPOY  AIIOAAQNOX  NEIAQOY  IEPOTAYEIKA  a  scpvsyxs  psv  avrdg 
A lymczia  (pcovfj,  usmcppaoe  3s  f&iXnmoc  sic  mv  EXXdSa  SidXsKxov. 
<BIBAION  nPQTON>?2 

THE  HIEROGLYPHICA  OF  HORAPOLLO  OF  THE  NILE  which 
he  published  in  the  Egyptian  language  and  Philip  translated  into  Greek. 
<FIRST  BOOK>. 

On  the  basis  of  Greek  works  ascribed  to  Horapollo  in  the  Suda,  Lauth 
hypothesized  that  he  composed  the  Hieroglyphica  in  Coptic  before  having 
learnt  the  Greek  of  his  mature  works.33  The  conclusion  is,  however,  perfunc¬ 
tory.  While  superficially  accounting  for  the  dual  attribution  of  the  incipit,  it 
explains  neither  the  obviously  Greek  resources  freely  and  frequently  drawn 
on,  nor  several  instances  of  Greek  etymological  word-play  incomprehensible 
in  Coptic.34  A  following  point  is  narrower,  but  more  telling  of  Coptic  ori¬ 
gins. The  Hieroglyphica  contains  thirteen  words  designated ‘Egyptian’,  of  which 
at  least  nine  have  clear  Coptic  credentials.33  There  are  besides  three  dozen 
additional  Horapollonian  explanations  of  hieroglyphs  for  which  Sbordone  has 
adduced  Coptic  language  explanations.36  Because  the  thesis  that  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphica  is  a  Greek  translation  of  a  Coptic  original  depends  on  a  persuasive 
case  to  the  effect  that  the  author  has  been  misidentified  as  Flavius  Horapollo 
of  Phaenebythis,  it  faces  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  of  historical  con¬ 
text.37  It  is  not  so  much  the  availability  of  obvious  predecessors  in  the  genre 
from  within  the  Greek  tradition,  but  the  fact  that  such  Coptic  material  as 
exists  on  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  belongs  either  to  polemical  Christian  texts 
of  the  period,  condemning  their  use,  or  to  broadly  Gnosticizing38  alterna¬ 
tives  belonging  to  the  Nag'-Hammadi  corpus.  The  pre-Christian  tradition  of 
Coptic  literature  (a  phenomenon  of  the  3rd  century),  though  by  no  means 
homogenous,  is  nonetheless  a  considerably  less  fruitful  resource  for  parallel 
compositions.  Had  our  text  then  belonged  in  an  explicitly  Coptic  environ¬ 
ment,  and  originally  been  composed  in  Coptic,  it  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  a  Christian  text.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Hieroglyphica  showing  any  such 
provenance. 

Whether  accurate  knowledge  of  historical  hieroglyphic  practice  or  the 
(putative)  desire  on  the  part  of  a  native  Egyptian  (Coptic)  speaker  to  recover 
paganism  from  advancing  Christian  influence  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for 
supposing  the  text  was  originally  written  in  Coptic  is  open  to  serious  doubt, 
even  without  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  works  securely  identified  as  belonging 
to  the  oeuvres  of  the  elder  and  junior  Horapollones. 
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2.1  The  historical  use  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 

In  order  to  properly  assess  Horapollo’s  text  as  an  early  contribution  in  a  philo¬ 
logical  context  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  standards  applied  have  typically  been 
those  of  the  historically  reconstructed  practice  of  ancient  Egypt  in  recording  its 
language.  That  reconstruction,  of  course,  raises  its  own  theoretical  issues.  A  brief 
outline  of  its  principal  contours  is  therefore  supplied  in  this  chapter,  not  pri¬ 
marily  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  theoretical  issues,  but  rather  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  fixity  provided  for  by  the  ability  of  Egyptologists 
to  broadly  agree  on  a  wide  range  of  readings  of  hieroglyphic  texts  is  not  given 
once  and  for  all,  but  is  dependent  on  new  theoretical  models  and  emphases 
within  a  broadly  recognizable  field  of  approaches  exhibiting  similarities,  over¬ 
lapping  commonalities,  and  dissimilarities. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  varieties  of  written  Egyptian,  Gardiner  (1927) 
arranges  his  remarks  according  to  each  of  four  script-types:  hieroglyphic,  hier¬ 
atic,  demotic,  and  Coptic.  These  types  variously  connote  several  phases  of  the 
Egyptian  language,  a  range  of  means  and  media  of  production,  and  the  classi¬ 
cally  familiar  distinction  of  secular  or  religious  use.  As  a  whole  the  scripts  can  be 
found  carved  or  painted  on  stone  (though  only  hieroglyphic  is  typically  glyphic) 
or  written  in  ink  on  papyrus  using  a  reed  stylus,  and  are,  broadly  speaking, 
employed  either  for  ritual  or  literary  and  administrative  purposes. 

The  Egyptian  language  exhibits  five  diachronic  variants: 

1  Old  Egyptian,  used  in  Dynasties  I— VIII,  dating  3180  B.C.  to  2240  B.C. 

2  Middle  Egyptian,  used  in  Dynasties  IX-XI,  dating  2240  B.C.  to  1990  B.C. 

3  Late  Egyptian,  used  in  Dynasties  XVIII-XXIV,  dating  1573  B.C.  to  715 
B.C. 

4  Demotic,  used  from  Dynasty  XXV  to  the  late  Roman  period,  dating  715 
B.C.  to  470  A.D. 

5  Coptic,  used  from  the  3rd  to  the  16th  centuries1 

Middle  Egyptian  is  generally  taught  as  the  standard  form  of  the  language. 
Hieroglyphic  Egyptian  appears  during  the  Archaic  period  (i.e.  under  Dynasties 
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I  and  II),  not  later  than  3000  B.C.,  and  the  latest  example  of  hieroglyphic 
Egyptian  at  Philae  is  dated  394  A.D.  Egyptian  constitutes  a  branch  of  the  Afro- 
Asiatic  or  Hamito-Semitic  family  of  languages,  and  as  such  is  related  not  only 
to  Semitic  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  and  Akkadian,  but  also  the  Berber,  Chadic, 
Cushitic,  Beja,  and  Omotic  language  groups.  In  very  general  terms,  this  affinity 
is  shown  not  only  in  vocabulary,  but  in  the  tendency  to  effect  semantic  vari¬ 
ation  through  vowel  variation1 2 3  in  fixed  consonantal  stems,  reduplication,  and 
affixes. 

Hieroglyphics  are  read  either  vertically  (top  to  bottom)  in  columns  or  hori¬ 
zontally  (usually  right  to  left,  but  occasionally  left  to  right)  in  rows.  The  front 
of  a  sign  (e.g.  the  faces  of  signs  depicting  persons,  animals,  or  birds)  faces  the 
beginning  of  the  inscription  in  which  it  occurs.  Generally,  modern  texts  read 
left  to  right.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  symmetry  and  to  avoid  gaps,  signs  are  often 
grouped  and  read  top  to  bottom  within  a  sequence  inscribed  in  rows.  The 
standard  reference  work  on  the  subject  lists  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  signs. 

Hieroglyphic  is  one  of  three  scripts  developed  in  ancient  Egyptian.  The  other 
two  are  hieratic  and  enchorial  (otherwise  known  as  ‘demotic’).  Hieratic  is  a 
cursive  form  of  hieroglyphic.  In  other  words,  it  consists  of  characters  freely 
adapted  from  the  hieroglyphic  script  that  was  originally  used  primarily  as  a 
script  for  inscriptions,  rather  than  use  on  papyrus.  Subsequently,  both  hiero¬ 
glyphic  and  hieratic  are  found  in  papyrus  manuscripts. 

The  primary  interest  of  the  decipherment  endeavour  was  the  reconstruction 
of  the  language  of  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  As  a  result  of  that  endeavour 
a  distinction  was  drawn  between  sound-signs  (phonograms)  and  sense-signs 
(ideograms)  into  which  -  for  most  pedagogical  purposes  -  hieroglyphic  texts 
are  analyzed. 

The  latter  comprise  one-,  two-,  or  three-consonant  signs.  There  are  the 
twenty-four  uniliteral  phonograms  constituting  an  alphabet.  Because  hiero¬ 
glyphics  are  unpointed,  the  consonants  are  conventionally  vocalized  using  the 
vowel  e  in  all  cases,  except  after  glottal  stops,  where  a  is  used.  In  addition  to  uni¬ 
literal  phonograms  (the  alphabet),  there  are  also  biliteral  phonograms  (with  the 
phonetic  value  of  two  alphabetic  consonants),  and  triliteral  phonograms  (with 
the  phonetic  value  of  three  alphabetic  consonants).  Uniliteral  phonograms  are 
also  used  as  phonetic  complements  in  support  of  multiliteral  signs,  specifying 
one  of  its  component  phonetic  values.  Conversely,  multiliteral  signs  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  phonetic  determinatives,  specifying  in  a  single  sign  the  phonetic 
value  of  preceding  uniliteral  signs. 

The  types  of  hieroglyphic  phonograms  then  are  the  following  (signs  in 
parentheses  are  not  pronounced): 

1  uniliteral  phonogram  cf.  h  in  h+n+(hn)+(MAN  WITH  HAND  TO 
MOUTH)  = ‘sentence’, ‘saying’ 

2  biliteral  phonogram  cf.  iw  in  iw+y+t+  (HOUSE)  =  ‘street’ 

3  triliteral  phonogram  cf.  rnh  in  rnh+{ MAN  WITH  HAND  TO 
MOUTH)  = ‘swear’, ‘oath’ 
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4  (uniliteral  phonetic  complement)  cf.  {?)  in  s?+{?)  +  (PAPYRUS  ROLLED 
UP, TIED,  AND  SEALED)  =  ‘appoint’, ‘command’ 

5  (biliteral  phonetic  determinative)  cf.  (hri)  in  h+n+(hri)+( MAN  WITH 
HAND  TO  MOUTH)  = ‘sentence’, ‘saying’ 

6  (triliteral  phonetic  determinative)  cf.  (irh)  in  i+r+h+(irh)  =  ‘moon’ 

Ideograms  have  typically  been  taught  as  sense-  rather  than  sound-signs. They 
comprise  pictograms,  ostensibly  depicting  the  object  that  is  meant  by  the  sign, 
and  ideograms,  depicting  an  object  the  meaning  of  the  sign  for  which  semanti¬ 
cally  related  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  which  the  ideogram  appears. 

7  pictogram  cf.  rr  [=  (SUN)]  in  rr+  (STROKE  DETERMINATIVE)  =  ‘sun’ 

8  ideogram  cf.  rr  [=  (SUN)]  in  rr+  (STROKE  DETERMINATIVE)  =  ‘day’ 

Associated  with  these  are  two  further  sign  types. The  first  are  stroke  determi¬ 
natives.  These  are  a  short  stroke  following  pictograms  and  ideograms  indicating 
that  the  latter  signify  individual  samples  of  the  item  depicted.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  used  in  distinction  to  a  three  stroke  sign  for  plural  forms.  The  second  are 
generic  determinatives,  typically  appearing  at  the  end  of  hieroglyphic  words  in 
Middle  Kingdom  texts  (though  most  likely  the  original  orthographic  form  of 
the  word  historically),  which  indicate  the  general  semantic  field  of  preceding 
phonetically  spelled  word. 

9  (stroke  determinative)  cf.  (STROKE  DETERMINATIVE)  in 
rr+ (STROKE  DETERMINATIVE)  =  ‘sun’ 

10  (generic  determinative)  cf.  (PINTAIL  DUCK)  in  s  [for  z(*)]  +t+  (PINTAIL 
DUCK)  =  ‘pintail  duck’ 

In  any  case  where  a  sign  is  used  with  no  pictographic,  ideographic,  or  deter¬ 
minative  value,  it  is  eo  ipso  a  phonogram  and  a  rebus.  A  sign  is  a  rebus  if  the  word 
for  the  item  the  glyph  depicts  has  a  phonetic  value  in  Egyptian  which  is  not 
being  used  pictographically  or  ideographically.  If  also  lexically  complete  (i.e. 
forms  a  complete  Egyptian  word),  it  is  eo  ipso  a  logogram. 

11  rebus  cf.  iw  [=  (NEWBORN  BUBALIS  OR  HARTEBEEST)]  in 
iw+y+t+  (HOUSE)  =  ‘street’ 

12  logogram  cf.  S3  [for  =  (PINTAIL  DUCK)]  in  s?  [for  z*  =  (PINTAIL 
DUCK)]  +  (STROKE  DETERMINATIVE)  +  (SEATED  MAN)  =  ‘son’ 

Gardiner  also  lists  the  following  non-standard  features  of  orthography: 

1  abbreviations 

2  graphic  transpositions 

3  transpositions  with  honorific  intent 

4  monograms 
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5  defective  and  superfluous  writings 

6  group-writing 

7  determination  of  compounds 

8  avoidance  of  the  repetition  of  like  consonantal  signs  in  contiguity 

9  doubtful  readings 

The  distinction  between  sound-signs  and  sense-signs  in  hieroglyphic  Egyp¬ 
tian  is  a  product  of  the  standard  process  of  transliteration,  whose  object  is  to 
preserve  in  a  normalized  form  only  the  unreduplicated  phonetic  information 
to  be  found  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription.  The  standard  practice  of  translit¬ 
eration  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  is  non-reversible.  That  is,  it  is  not  intended 
that  a  transliterated  word  be  reconstructable  in  accordance  with  hieroglyphic 
orthography  solely  by  reference  to  its  transliterated  form.  Transliteration  does 
not  involve  one-to-one  correspondence  with  hieroglyphic  orthography,  but 
provides  the  (unpointed  and)  normalized  phonetic  value  of  the  glyphs.  Hiero¬ 
glyphic  transliterations,  in  other  words,  are  conceived  with  the  aim  of  teaching 
the  student  how  to  read,  but  do  not  thereby  make  it  possible  to  write  hiero¬ 
glyphic  Egyptian. 

To  illustrate  this,  compare  the  five  hieroglyphs3  constituting  standard  Middle 
Egyptian  orthography  for  a  word  meaning  ‘strength’,  depicting  the  following 
objects  respectively:  a  ripple-of- water,  a  branch,  a  human-placenta,  bread,  and  a 
forearm- with-hand-holding-stick.  According  to  the  standard  account,  the  first 
four  are  phonograms  (the  second  biliteral,  with  the  third  and  fourth  unilit¬ 
eral  phonetic  complements  which  spell  out  the  two  elements  of  the  preceding 
bilateral  sign)  and  the  fifth  an  ideogram  (in  this  case,  determinative). 

A  non-Egyptian-speaking  reader  learns  that  M3,  for  example,  depicts  a 
branch,  which  has  the  phonetic  value  ht,  and  means  ‘wood’,  and  determines 
through  syntactic  considerations  that  the  phonetic  value  is  here  in  use.  The 
reader  also  learns  that  D40  depicts  a  forearm-with-hand-holding-stick  with  a 
syntactically  ideographic  or  determinative  value  signifying  a  class  of  words  con¬ 
cerning  force  or  effort.  That  is,  with  phonetically  redundant  detail  appearing 
between  <>,  the  full  sequence  reads:  <ripple-of-water>  (=  n  =  < ‘water’ >)  + 
<branch>  (=  ht=  <‘wood’>)  +  <human-placenta>  (=  <h>  =  <‘placenta’>)  + 
<bread>  (=  <t>  =  < ‘bread’ >)  +  <forearm-with-hand-holding-stick> 

(=  <nht>  =  <‘strong’>),  i.e.  nht  =  <‘strong’>. 

This  then  in  outline  is  how  a  non-Egyptian-speaking  reader  might  be  taught 
to  understand  the  five  hieroglyphs  comprising  the  word  for ‘strength’.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  Egyptian-speaker,  for  whom  the  phonetic  reading  is  straightforwardly 
nht,  the  issue  is  instead  a  matter  of  spelling.  That  is  to  say,  what  are  identified  in 
the  Egyptian-language  readings  of  the  glyphs  are  not,  then,  utterances,  concepts, 
or  objects  so  distinguished,  but  precisely  the  (non-arbitrary)  Egyptian  signs  n, 
ht,  h,  t,  and  nht,  without  having  to  employ  any  distinctions  as  to  phonetic  or 
ideographic  usage.  The  answers  to  the  questions,  ‘how  is  the  inscription  pro¬ 
nounced?’  and  ‘what  does  the  inscription  mean?’  are  in  each  case  the  same, 
namely  nht. 
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The  question  ‘what  does  the  inscription  depict?’,  however,  is  answered 
by  spelling  out  the  inscription  sign  by  sign.  In  English  this  may  be  done  by 
assigning  sign-references  or  by  describing  the  item  depicted  by  each  sign.  For  an 
Egyptian-speaker,  however,  the  spelling  of  the  inscription  might  plausibly  have 
involved  naming  the  sign,  in  Egyptian,  as  follows:  n,  ht,  h,  t,  nht. 

Standard  hieroglyphic  transliteration  does  not  preserve  this  feature  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  orthography.  In  order  to  do  so  without  loss  of  phonetic  information 
that  is  preserved  by  transliteration,  it  would  necessary  to  adopt  an  augmented 
method  of ‘transliteration’.4  So,  for  example,  the  sequence  described  for  the 
Egyptian  word  for ‘strong’  {liht)  might  be  transliterated  (with  phonetic  comple- 
ments  in  <>  and  determinative  superscripted):  n-ht-<h> -<t> -  '  .This  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  hypothesis  about  how  in  fact  hieroglyphic  texts  may  histori¬ 
cally  have  been  spelled  out,  but  only  to  preserve  a  sign-for-sign  correspondence 
between  text  and  transliteration  in  the  sense  in  which  I  here  use  the  term. 

2.2  Meaning  in  Horapollo 

The  claim  of  this  section  -  plausibly  motivated  by  general  observations  on 
the  structure  and  content  of  the  text  outlined  that  follows  -  is  that  Horapol- 
lonian  semantics  involves  distinctions  between  linguistic  expressions  (Xd&ig), 
their  meanings  {orj paivo p£va  or  XeyouEva) ,  and  the  objects  or  name-bearers 
{ntpaypaxa)  which  they  depict  or  to  which  they  refer.5  This  claim  is  developed 
independently  of  my  view  (developed  in  Chapter  3)  of  how  Horapollo  uses 
natural  signs  as  evidence  or  grounds  for  inferential  argumentation. 

My  question  is  how  Horapollo ’s  explanations  establish  a  relation  between 
the  item  depicted  by  the  sign  and  the  sign’s  semantic  content  —  and  this,  in  turn, 
involves  some  discussion  of  the  problem  of  how  to  understand  what  kind  of 
things  Horapollonian  meanings  are. 

Each  section  of  the  Hieroglyphica  consists  of  three  first-order  elements:  sign, 
meaning,  and  explanation.6  The  signs  are  written  or  drawn  (; ypacpco ),  depicted 
[Cory p  cup  too) ,  hieratically  carved  (wpoyXvtpdco) ,  applied  {itpoaxidr]  pi) ,  or  arranged 
(xdaaco),  and  are  in  this  respect  specified  by  reference  to  their  production.  Expla¬ 
nations  are  introduced  by  any  of  several  causal  conjunctions  (ydp,  dioxi  (or  did 
to),  STTSidij,  £7zsiSp7csp,  £7i£i)  or  by  a  prepositional  or  adverbial  phrase  {sk  xfjc 
xov  ovdpaxoc  £ppt]V£iaq,  dp urjVEvddv)  .Variously,  both  the  sign-user  and  the  sign 
itself  are  described  as  writing  {ypdcpco),  drawing  (£ coypacpdco ),  or  saying  (Asyco) 
what  they  mean,  in  addition  to  the  rarer  alternatives  alluding  to  {aiviooo pai) , 
thinking  of  (vopiCco),  indicating  {urjvvoj) ,  exhibiting  (d ucpodvco) ,  and  adumbrating 
{(TKidfco).7  The  terms  for  the  function  of  the  glyphs  that  are  most  common  by 
far  are  ‘make  known’  (SrjXdco)  and  ‘signify’  {cnj paivco) ,  however,  the  two  are  not 
applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  what  is  directly  named  and  what  indi¬ 
rectly  signified  respectively.8 

The  arrangement  of  these  elements  in  the  structure  of  an  entry  can  take 
one  of  two  forms,  depending  on  whether  several  glyphs  will  be  identified  as 
having  a  single  meaning,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  following 
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form  predominates:  (i)  the  signijicandum  is  followed  by  (ii)  a  participial  phrase 
(appaivovxEg,  ypdcpovxsg,  StjXovv teg,  etc.)  governing  it,  then  (iii)  the  hiero¬ 
glyph  itself,  followed  by  (iv)  the  means  or  mode  of  its  production  ( ypacpovaiv , 
Ijcoypacpovaiv) ,  and  finally,  (v)  a  clause  introduced  by  a  causal  conjunction  (yap, 
616x1,  snsidr],  ETtsi)  providing  the  reason  or  logical  link  between  the  first  and 
the  second  terms.9 

[17 cog  aicbva  at] paivovaiv] .  Aicbva  at]  paivovxsg ,  rjXiov  teal  asXrjvrjv 
ypdcpovai,  61a  xd  aicbvia  eivai  axor/Eiad" 

[How  they  signify  eternity]. To  signify  eternity  they  depict  the  sun  and 
moon,  on  account  of  being  eternal  elements. 

In  a  minority  of  cases  the  structure  is  reversed:  (i)  the  hieroglyph  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  (ii)  a  passive  participial  phrase  (C< coypdcpovpsvov ,  ypacpopsvog )  denot¬ 
ing  the  means  or  mode  of  production,  then  (iii)  the  signijicandum,  followed  by 
(iv)  SrjXoT,  atjpaivsi,  etc.  governing  it,  often  (though  not  always)  followed  by  (v) 
a  causal  clause. 

The  distribution  of  these  two  main  variations  in  arrangement  in  general 
marks  the  main  distinguishing  features  of  the  entries  as  presented  in  the  two 
books  of  which  the  Hieroglyphica  is  comprised.  Immediately  following  the  incipit 
of  Book  Two  we  have  a  sequence  of  thirty  sections  following  the  second  type 
of  arrangement.  The  significance  of  this  variation  at  this  point  in  the  text  is  per¬ 
haps  best  brought  out  by  the  incipit  itself.  At  face  value,  the  text  from  this  point 
on  will  include  ‘a  sound  account  of  what  remains’  (n spi  xcov  Xontcbv  xdv  Xoyov 
vyia)  which  is  contrasted  with  ‘things  from  other  copies,  which  do  not  have  any 
exegesis,  I  have  necessarily  added’  (a  Se  Kai  e<j  aXXcov  dvxiypdcpcov,  ovtc  £%ovxd 
xiva  sijpypaiv ,  dvaytcaicog  vtzexo.co)  .  In  other  words,  we  have  a  distinction  made 
between  material  thought  by  ‘Philip’  to  belong  to  the  original  material  pre¬ 
sented  by  Horapollo  and  additional  material  added  by  the  editor  himself,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  original.  As  noted  by  subsequent  (contemporary)  editors 
of  the  text,11  these  first  thirty  comments,  like  many  of  the  hieroglyphs  cited  in 
Book  One,  contain  signs  for  which  genuinely  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  anteced¬ 
ents  can  be  found.  Notwithstanding  the  switch  in  structural  arrangement,  then, 
the  Egyptological  evidence  actually  strengthens  the  case  for  the  assumption  that 
these  constitute  ‘what  remains’  (xcov  Xontcbv)  of  the  originally  Horapollonian 
material.  The  subsequent  switch  back  to  the  original  arrangement  and  glyphs 
apparently  unattested  in  the  Egyptian  record,  then,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
supplementary  material. 

There  are  two  uses  of  the  word  arjpmov  in  the  text,  and  five  instances  of 
its  occurrence,  all  in  Book  One.12  In  three  instances  Horapollo  uses  appeiov 
in  the  sense  of  what  I  shall  call  a  natural  sign:  ‘the  lion  .  .  .  when  asleep  keeps 
them  (eyes)  open,  which  is  a  sign  of  watching’  (6  X ecov  .  .  .  tcoipcbpEVog  Se, 
dvEcpyoxag  xovxovg  [ocpdaXuovg]  e/ei,  ortsp  taxi  xov  tpvXaaasiv  atjpsiov )  at 
1.19.  In  this  sense,  a  sign  is  an  indication  of  something  in  the  nature  of  the  item 
(in  these  cases,  creatures)  depicted  (cf.  a  wet  nose  as  a  sign  of  good  health  in 
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a  dog)  without  reference  to  what  the  depiction  of  that  indication  in  a  hiero¬ 
glyphic  sign  means.  1.49  and  1.70  are  similarly  natural  signs  in  this  sense  -  the 
first,  the  oryx  scraping  the  ground  with  its  hooves,13  the  second, ‘many  other 
signs  subsisting  in  the  nature  of  crocodiles’  (Ikolvcov  Se  Kai  aXXcov  vnxapxovxcov 
arjpeiojv  ev  xfj  zcbv  KpoKoSeiXcov  cpvaei) .  On  two  occasions  Horapollo  also 
uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  hieroglyphic  sign:  ‘to  signify  the  terrible  they  make 
use  of  the  same  sign’  {(Po/Sepov  3s  at) paivovxeg ,  tea  avxcb  xpdbvxai  arjpeicp) 
at  1.20.  1.50  is  another  signum  hieroglyphicum:  ‘ they  also  make  use  of  the  same 
sign  when  they  want  to  write  discernment’  (xeb  avxcb  Se  arjpeicp  xP&vxai 
Kai  Kpioiv  deXovxeg  ypay/ai).  A  hieroglyphic  sign  furthermore  is  described  as 
bearing  a  ‘form’  (oxfjpa),  which  is  to  say  the  character  as  written,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  ‘a  cynocephalus  .  .  .  standing  upright,  and  raising  its  hands  to  heaven’ 
(KWOKsepaXov  . . .  eaxcbxa  Kai  rag  x£iPaQ  sig  ovpavdv  STtaipovxa),  or  ‘the  form 
of  the  moon’  (osXfjvrjg  oxfjpa).14 

The  section  headings  indiscriminately  describe  either  what  is  meant  by  the 
glyph  under  consideration  or  how  the  ‘Egyptians’  signify  some  particular  fea¬ 
ture  of  broadly  natural  scientific  interest,  but  the  reader  is  in  no  doubt  that  the 
section  is  concerned  with  both,  without  direct  indication  of  the  method  of 
juxtaposition  of  the  two.  In  this  section  I  raise  the  following  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  dual  use  of  the  term  arjpeiov  as  hieroglyphic  sign  and  natural  sign:  how 
are  the  written  signs  related  to  the  objects  they  depict?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  we  first  need  to  be  clear  about  how  linguistic  samples  (written  or 
spoken)  and  features  of  the  world  (objects  or  facts)  might  be  conceived  of  as 
related  at  all  and  in  what  sense,  or  under  what  circumstances  the  semantic  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two  varies. 

The  key  section  for  present  purposes,  1.27,  draws  a  distinction  that  suggests 
a  theoretical  influence  on  the  text.13 


[ITcbg  to  Xeyeiv].  Td  Xeyeiv  3s  ypdcpovxeg,  yXdbaaav  Ccoypoxpovai  Kai  vxpaipov 
otpdaXpov,  td  pev  jxpcoxem  x fjg  XaXidg  xfj  yXcboojj  pepiCovxsg,  xa  SsvxspsTa 
Se  xamrjg  xoig  ocpdaXpoig •  ovxco  yap  oi  ye  Xoyoi  xeXekog  xfjg  yvxpg 
KadeaxrjKam,  itpdg  xa  Kivfjpaxa  avzfjg  avppexa/SaXXov xeg.  [ rHmep  Kai 
exepa  XaXia  rxap’  Aiymxxioig  ovo ud.Csxai] .  exepcog  Se  to  Xeyeiv  arj uaivovxeg , 
yXdbaaav  Kai  x£ipa  V7xoKaxco  ypacpovoi,  xfj  pev  yXcboarj  xa  Txpcoxeia  xov 
Xdyov  cpepeiv  SeScaKoxeg,  xfj  Se  x£lPh  xfjg  yXcbaarjg  (SovXfjpaxa 

dvvovajj,  xa  3svzspa.lb 

[How  (they  signify)  speaking] .  To  write  speaking  they  depict  a  tongue 
and  a  blood-shot  eye  because  they  assign  the  primary  features  of  speech 
to  the  tongue,  but  the  secondary  features  of  it  to  the  eyes.  For  these  utter¬ 
ances  are  brought  about  entirely  of  the  soul,  changing  in  accordance  with 
its  movements;  [just  in  the  same  way  as  speech  is  expressed  in  words  in  a 
different  way  by  Egyptians] .  And  to  signify  speaking  differently  they  depict 
a  tongue  and  a  hand  beneath,  giving  the  primary  features  of  speech  to  the 
tongue  to  produce,  and  the  secondary  features  to  the  hand,  as  achieving  the 
intentions  of  the  tongue. 
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The  crucial  contribution  here  is  the  claim  that  there  are  ‘movements  of  the 
soul’  (Tfjg  y/vxfjg  .  .  .  Kivfjpma )  in  accordance  with  which  utterances  (Xoyoi) 
change.  This  raises  two  further  questions,  namely,  how  are  utterances  related  to 
movements  of  the  soul,  and  how  are  movements  of  the  soul  related  to  factual 
conditions? 

Any  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  must  exploit,  then,  the  brief  but  spe¬ 
cific  evidence  presented  by  the  text  itself.  If  that  evidence  does  not  offer  an 
explicit  theoretical  statement,  then  it  at  least  indicates  familiar  assumptions  as 
to  what  kind  of  relations  obtain  between  language  and  thought.  Insofar  as 
utterances  (Xoyoi)  are  brought  about  ‘entirely  of  the  soul’  (xsXsicog  tfjg  y/vxfjg), 
changing  in  accordance  with  its  movements  ( Kivfjpma )  we  have  a  conception 
of  linguistic  expressions  as  also  corresponding  to  the  internal  psychic  conditions. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  an  historically  Egyptian  account  of  any 
relationship  of  correspondence  between  linguistic  expressions  and  movements 
of  the  soul  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  correspondence  is  not  an  otherwise 
unattested  report  of  an  Egyptian  belief,  but  Horapollo’s  own  explanation  of 
why  it  is  that  the  Egyptians  assign  the  various  features  of  speech  to  the  tongue 
and  the  eyes.  That  being  the  case,  Horapollo  offers  a  rare  indication  of  an  at 
least  partially  theorized  account  of  language,  involving  at  least  two  possible 
kinds  of  relation:  first,  a  representational  relation  between  written  sign  and  object 
depicted,  and  second,  a  relation  of  correspondence  between  sign  and  movements 
of  the  soul.  If,  as  I  have  described  it,  Horapollo’s  sections  consist  of  the  three 
elements  of  glyph,  meaning,  and  the  item  depicted  by  the  glyph  (in  terms  of  the 
properties  of  which  the  meaning  is  explained),  then  a  plausible  interpretation 
of  the  non-mimetic  correspondence  between  sign  and  movements  of  the  soul 
is  that  it  describes  a  conceptual  and/ or  causal  relation. 

2.3  Neoplatonic  theories  of  meaning 

Though  there  are  further  types  of  signification,  for  which  inferential  and  meta¬ 
physical  explanations  are  given,  each  of  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapters 
that  follow,  both  are  dependent  on  the  basic  semantic  relation  in  focus  discussed 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  Here,  then,  the  emphasis  is  on  a  type  of  explanation  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  individuals  -  particular  items  or  features  of  the  world  -  are 
meant.  This  is  explored  through  two  explicitly  theorized  accounts  of  meaning 
or  signification  developed  in  the  Neoplatonic  commentaries  on  relevant  mate¬ 
rial  in  Aristotle.  The  first  is  a  bipartite  theory  of  meaning,  Porphyrian  in  outline, 
according  to  which  the  individual  terms  of  a  language  directly  signify  things 
or  their  properties  through  a  naming  relation.  The  second,  a  tripartite  theory, 
explains  terms  as  signifying  things  only  indirectly,  by  virtue  of  directly  signify¬ 
ing  concepts,  which  are  thereby  intermediate  between  language  and  individuals 
in  the  world.  Predications  are,  on  the  latter  theory,  linguistic  expressions  that 
signify  the  composition  of  concepts  in  factual  conditions.17  In  a  sophisticated 
version  of  the  tripartite  theory,  as  developed  by  Iamblichus,  words  signify  nei¬ 
ther  common  concepts,  nor  particular  things,  but  particular  things  insofar  as 
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they  fall  under  common  concepts.  The  motivation  for  examining  a  conception 
of  meaning  (specifically  current  amongst  Neoplatonists  at  the  time  and  place 
of  the  text’s  composition)  derives  from  what  I  take  to  be  the  uncontrover- 
sial  observation  that  a  text  intended  to  provide  explanations  of  the  meaning  of 
a  series  of  hieroglyphs  exhibits,  explicitly  or  otherwise,  some  conception  of 
what  constitutes  an  explanation  of  meaning.  This  conception  may  plausibly  be 
thought  to  inform  the  explanatory  claim  encountered  in  1.27,  according  to 
which  hieroglyphs  may  signify  concepts  (‘movements  of  the  soul’)  under  which 
natural  phenomena  fall,  rather  than  representing  those  phenomena  themselves. 

It  is  the  relationship  between  these  three  elements  -  linguistic,  conceptual, 
and  natural  -  and  the  Neoplatonic  (specifically  Iamblichean )  theory  of  meaning, 
which  itself  exhibits  both  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  features,  that  is  the  subject  of 
this  section. 

The  primary  occasion  for  the  Neoplatonic  commentators’ interest  in  seman¬ 
tics  is  the  controversy  over  the  scope,  aim,  or  purpose  (oieondg)  of  the  Cat¬ 
egories.  The  controversy  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  There  are  three  major 
readings  of  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  Categories  according  to  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  addressed  is  construed  as  realities  ( repay  para ),  linguistic  expressions 
(i (pcovai ),  or  concepts  iyorj para) .  As  presented  by,  for  example,  Iamblichus,18 
these  readings  need  not,  however,  be  understood  to  be  mutually  exclusive  - 
and  in  fact  a  unified  account  is  precisely  what  is  required.  A  version  of  the 
unified  conception  of  the  enconog  of  the  Categories  had  become  canonical  for 
later  Neoplatonists  in  the  form: ‘the  subject  of  the  Categories  concerns  expres¬ 
sions  in  so  far  as  they  signify  objects,  through  the  medium  of  concepts’  ( soxiv 
6  oKondg  xebv  Kaxrjyopicbv  ns  pi  epeovebv  arj  paivovacbv  n pop  pax  a  Sia  psocov 
vop  pdxcov)  ,19  The  reason,  then,  the  semantic  question  is  materially  implicated 
in  the  enconog  question  is  that  this  canonical  expression  of  the  solution  to  the 
latter  is  formulated  in  terms  of  the  solution  to  the  former.  The  relationship 
between  the  three  possible  answers  to  the  question  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  Categories  is  a  semantic  relationship.  Linguistic  expressions  signify  objects 
and  that  semantic  relation  is  mediated  through  concepts.  This  solution  to  the 
enconog  question,  however,  was  neither  universally  accepted,  nor  univocally 
understood.  The  primary  point  of  controversy  is  the  mediation  of  concepts 
{vofjpaxa)  between  linguistic  expressions  ( (pcovai )  and  realities  ( npaypaxa ). 
Further  controversies  arise  concerning  what  exactly  ‘concepts’  and  ‘realities’ 
are.  Moreover,  the  attribution  of  the  various  proposals  attested  is  a  similarly 
vexed  issue.  Nor  is  the  identification  of  scholastic  divisions  on  the  matter,  even 
where  possible,  clearly  desirable.20 

It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  idea  that  two  kinds  of  thing  are  signified  by 
linguistic  expressions  {(pcovai),  one  direct,  the  other  indirect  -  i.e.  concepts 
( vorjpaxa )  and  objects  {npaypaxa)  respectively  —  is  the  Aristotelian  view  as 
presented  at  the  opening  of  De  interpretation.21  It  is  also  clear  that  the  main 
alternative  solution  excluded  the  mediating  role  of  concepts.22  Thirdly,  in  the 
course  of  his  synthesis  of  the  preceding  traditions  Simplicius  further  specifies  a 
crucial  link  establishing  the  precise  relationship  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
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signijicata  of  linguistic  expressions,  by  means  of ‘cases’  {nzcbaeig)  -  a  link  which 
he  attributes  to  ‘members  of  the  Academy’  {oi  Se  and  zfjg  AKaSrjpiag).23 

The  first  question  facing  those  who  believe  in  the  mediating  role  of  con¬ 
cepts  is  the  motivation  for  introducing  them  between  words  and  things. 
According  to  the  Porphyrian  account,24  the  primary  significance  of  words 
derives  from  a  ‘first  imposition  of  expressions’  {zfjg  npcbzrjg  Qeoecog  zcov 
Xe^ecov)  signifying  things  directly  This  is  followed  by  a  ‘second  imposition’ 
{zfjg  Sevzepag  dsoscog)  concerning  the  use  of  terms  for  parts  of  language,  e.g. 
noun  ( ovopa )  and  verb/adjective  {pfjpa).  Here  is  his  account  of  the  origins 
of  significant  language. 


(pppi  toivvv  on  zcov  npaypdzcov  eKKeipevcov  SpXcoziKog  yevopevog 
Kai  orjpavziKdg  avzog  o  avQpconog  rjXdev  eni  zd  ko.i  Sia  zfjg  (pcovfjg 
KO.zovojid.Csiv  Kai  SrjXovv  SKaazov.  Kai  yeyovev  avzcp  fj  npcbzt]  XPWK  fftiv 
Xeigecov  sig  zd  napaazfjaai  SKaazov  zcov  npaypdzcov  Sia  (pcovcbv  zivcov  Kai 
Xeigecov,  Kad’  fjv  Sfj  axemv  zcov  cpcovcbv  zijv  npog  zd  Tipd.ypo.za  zoSs  psv  zi 
Ttpdypa  fiadpov  kskXzjksv,  zoSs  Se  avdpamov,  zoSs  3s  Kvva,  rjXiov  Se  zoSe , 
Kai  naXiv  zoSs  psv  zd  xpoipa  XevKov,  zoSe  Se  peXav,  Kai  zoSs  psv  apidpov, 
zoSe  Se  peyeOog,  Kai  zoSe  psv  Sinr/xv,  zoSe  Se  zpi7rt]xv>  Kai  ovzcog  SKaozcp 
npaypazi  Xscsig  Kai  dvdpaza  zsOsiksv  orjpavzma  avzcov  Kai  prjvvziKa  8ia 
zcov  zoiovzcov  zfjg  (pcovfjg  yocpcov.25 

I  claim  that  once  man  himself  had  come  to  be  able  to  indicate  and  to 
signify  the  things  around  him,  he  also  came  to  name  and  to  indicate  each 
thing  by  means  of  words. Thus  his  first  use  of  linguistic  expressions  came  to 
be  to  communicate  each  thing  by  means  of  certain  words  and  expressions. 
In  accordance  with  this  relation  between  words  and  things,  this  thing  here 
is  called  a  ‘chair’,  that  a  ‘naan’,  this  a  ‘dog’,  that  ‘the  sun’,  and  again,  this  col¬ 
our  is  called  ‘white’,  that  ‘black’,  and  this  is  called  ‘number’,  that  ‘size’,  this 
‘two  cubits’,  and  that  ‘three  cubits’.  In  this  way  words  and  expressions  have 
been  assigned  to  each  thing  which  serve  to  signify  and  reveal  that  thing  by 
employing  particular  sounds  of  the  voice.26 


The  crucial  feature  of  this  account  is  that  first-imposition  expressions  signify 
things  directly  without  the  aid  of  mediating  concepts.  One  possible  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  absence  of  concepts  from  the  account  might  be  that  it  derives 
from  Stoic  rather  than  Aristotelian  sources.27  Another  possible  explanation  is 
that  first-  and  second-imposition  expressions  may  be  thought  to  provide  a  sys¬ 
tematic  distinction  between  the  respective  subject-matter  of  the  Categories  and 
De  interpretations,  simple  expressions  {dnXai  cpcovai)  and  the  first  synthesis  of 
simple  expressions  {zfjg  npcbzrjg  cwvdeaecog  zcov  dnXcbv  cpcovcbv)  as  constitu¬ 
ents  of  assertion  {anocpavaig)  respectively  -  followed  by  a  second  synthesis  in 
ovXXoyicjpdg  as  the  topic  of  Analytica  priora.2S  Though  Porphyry  does  seem  to 
have  eschewed  any  consideration  of  intermediaries  in  the  nature  of  concepts 
between  expressions  and  objects,  at  least  insofar  as  he  took  the  former  to  stand 
for  igzapaozfjoai)  the  latter  in  the  first  imposition,29  he  nonetheless  makes  it 
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clear  that  the  theory  of  both  first  and  second  imposition  of  names  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  question  of  predication.  To  predicate  is  to  ‘call  something  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  something  signified’.30  A  predicate  expression  does  not  then  signify  a 
thing  directly,  for  predication  would  then  be  to  call  a  thing  in  accordance  with 
itself.  In  the  case  of  Porphyry  too,  then,  it  becomes  clear  that  two  kinds  of  thing 
are  signified  by  linguistic  expressions,  one  in  accordance  with  first  imposition, 
another  through  predication.31 

Regarding  predication,  the  Categories  had  drawn  a  distinction  as  follows:  ‘of 
things’  (r cov  ovzcov)  ‘some  are  said  of  a  subject,  but  are  not  in  any  subject’ 
(zd  uev  Kad’  vttokei psvov  zivdg  Xsyszai,  ev  VTtoKEijjcEvcp  3s  ovSsvi  saziv )  and 
‘others  are  in  a  subject  but  are  not  said  of  any  subject’  (zd  Ss  ev  iatOKEipEVCp 
psv  sazi,  Kad’  vttokei psvov  ds  ovdsvdg  Xsysmi)?2  As  an  example  of  the  latter, 
Aristotle  gives  ‘the  individual  white’  (to  t i  Xevk6v),  which  ‘is  in  a  subject,  the 
body’  (ev  V7tOKEipsvcp  psv  sort  tco  acbpazi)  ‘for  all  colour  is  in  a  body’  (aTtav 
yap  ypcbpa  ev  acbpazi) ,  ‘but  is  not  said  of  any  subject’  (Kad’  vttokei  psvov  ds 
ovdsvdg  Xsyszar)?3,  ‘White’  (to  Xevkov),  we  further  learn,  because  it  is  ‘what  is 


in  something,  not  as  a  part,  and  cannot  exist  separately  from  what  it  is  in’  (o  ev 
zivi  urj  cog  pspog  imdpyov  advvazov  ycopig  sivai  zov  ev  cb  saziv) ,  is  a  ‘qualifica¬ 
tion’  (; woiov)?4 

In  specifying  the  subject  of  the  Categories  Porphyry’s  account  had  been 
explicit  in  distinguishing  such  individuals  as  ‘white’  and  their  corresponding 


verbal  expressions  —  which  are  ‘practically  infinite  in  number’  ( cmsipa  uev 
aysdov  Kai  zd  repay  pcaza  Kai  ai  Xscsig  Kazd  apidpov).  Nevertheless, ‘the  list  of 
ten  genera  under  which  the  infinity  of  beings  and  expressions  that  signify  them 
are  found  to  be  included’  (77  dneipia  zcbv  ovzcov  Kai  zcov  arj paivovacbv  avza 
Xe^ecov  sig  Sekcj.  ysvrj  svprjzai  nsp iXo.ufiavouEvrj  sig  zd  ypacpsadai)  compre¬ 
hends  both  subjects  and  their  qualifications  and  what  is  said  of  them. 


sig  SsKa  zoivvv  ysviKdg  diacpopdg  izspiXrfcpdsvzcov  zcov  ovzcov  SeKa  Kai  ai 
drjXovoai  zavza  cpcovai  ysyovacn  Kazd  ysvrj  Kai  avzai  TZEpiXrjcpdsioai .  dsKa 
ovv  Xkyovzai  Kazrjyopiai  zcp  ysvsi  SrjXovozi,  CQcnzsp  Kai  avza  zd  ovza  Seko, 
zcp  ysvsi?5 

Since  beings  are  comprehended  by  ten  generic  differentiae,  the  words 
that  indicate  them  have  also  come  to  be  ten  in  genus,  and  are  themselves 
also  so  classified. Thus  predications  are  said  to  be  ten  in  genus,  just  as  beings 
themselves  are  ten  in  genus.36 


By  virtue  of  the  correspondence  of  the  ten  genera  of  being  and  the  ten 
genera  of  predication,  for  Porphyry,  Aristotle  is  justified  in  naming  the  work 
Categories  insofar  as  he  is  concerned  with  simple  expressions  directly  significant 
of  things  ‘according  to  each  genus’  (Kazd  ysvog  EKaozov). 

cbcrzs  Ttdaa  aTzXfj  Xsigig  orjpavziKrj  ozav  Kazd  zov  arj paivo psvov  npciypazog 
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dyopsvdfj  ze  Kai  Xsydfj,  Xsyszai  Kazrjyopia.  oiov  ovzog  repay pazog  zovSs  zov 

Xidov,  ov  d.TTzdpEda  rj  o  [IXsTtopEV,  ozav  Eirzcopjsv  sit’  avzov  ozi 
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zoSs  Xidoq  saziv,  rj  Xidoq  Xsciq  Kazrjyoprjpa  sari  •  oppaivsi  yap  zd  zoiovSs 
npdypa  Kai  dyopsvszai  Kara  zov  Ssikvvusvov  npdtypazoq  Xidov.37 

Hence  whenever  a  simple  significant  expression  is  employed  and  said  of 
what  it  signifies,  this  is  called  a  predication.  For  example,  this  stone  I  am 
pointing  at,  which  we  can  touch  and  see,  is  a  thing,  and  when  we  say  about 
it,  ‘This  is  a  stone’,  the  expression  ‘stone’  is  a  predicate,  for  it  signifies  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  is  uttered  about  the  thing  we  are  pointing  at,  the  stone.38 


That  is,  a  predicate  expression  is  described  as  applying  to  the  object  indicated 
and  signifying  the  kind  of  thing  it  is.39  Having  identified  the  former  (i.e.  the 
indicated  object)  as  an  ‘individual’  (rode  zi),  which  is  ‘particular’  (lead’  SKaazov) 
in  continuity  with  the  Aristotelian  account,  the  latter  (i.e.  the  kind  of  thing 
signified)  is  ‘the  thing  in  common  for  thought’  (rd  KOivfj  zff  Siavoia)  —  i.e.  a 
universal.  The  point  is  not  only  to  distinguish  universals  from  particulars,  but 
also  to  qualify  the  relation  involved  as  explicitly  a  relation  in  thought.  In  the  case 
of  predication,  then,  in  addition  to  the  terminology  of  individuals  and  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  explicit  relation  in  thought  indicates  the  presence  of  a  conceptual 
component  to  semantics. 


napd  yap  r a  Kad’  SKaazov  ovzs  fiovv  ovzs  avdpeonov  ovzs  innov  ovzs  oXcoq 
sari  vofjaai  Cojov.  si  8s  and  zfjq  zcov  Kad’  SKaazov  aiodrjascoq  sni  rd  KOivfj 
zfj  Siavoia  atpucvovpsda,  onsp  ovkszi  zoSs  zi  voovusv  aXXa  zoiovSs,  si  zd 
Kad’  SKaazov  avaipsdf)  Co) a,  ovkszi  ovSs  rd  KOivfj  Kazrjyopovpsvov  Kaz’ 


avzcov  sazai ,40 

For  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  an  ox  or  horse  or  man  in  general  apart 
from  the  particulars.  But  if  it  is  from  the  perception  of  particulars  that  we 
come  to  conceive  of  that  which  is  in  common  for  thought,  which  we  no  longer 
think  of  as  a  ‘this’,  but  as  a  ‘such’,  then  if  the  particular  animals  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  what  is  predicated  in  common  of  them  will  no  longer  exist  either.41 


Now  we  are  in  position  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discontinuity  of  an  account 
of  direct  signification  of  things  through  simple  expressions  and  the  account  of 
predication. The  first-imposition  relation  between  expressions  and  things  quali¬ 
fied  as  a  second-imposition  relation  in  thought  is,  as  such,  the  relation  between 
significant  expressions  and  the  ten  genera  of  things  of  such  a  kind.  First-imposition 
signifiers  signify  particulars  by  directly  naming  them;  predicative  signifiers 
directly  signify  universals  (i.e.  what  is  common  in  thought). 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Porphyry  envisaged  two  ways  to  signify 
particulars:  one  directly  through  the  first  imposition  and  the  other  indirectly 
through  predication.  On  the  contrary,  insofar  as  a  predicative  statement  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  syntactic  subject  ( ovopa )  and  a  syntactic  predicate  (pfjpa),  it  is  pre¬ 
dicative  statements  that  make  use  of  two  types  of  signification.  In  the  case  of  the 
subject  we  have  direct  signification  of  the  particular  of  which  the  predication 
is  made  by  naming  it  and  in  the  case  of  the  predicate  we  have  directly  signi¬ 
fied  universals  predicable  of  those  particulars.  In  other  words,  the  notion  of 
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semantics  as  exclusively  constrained  by  the  theory  of  the  first  imposition  of 
names  not  only  presupposes  that  the  semantic  role  that  is  attributable  to  con¬ 
cepts  is  confined  to  mediating  the  naming  relation,  but  also  that  meaning  as 
such  is  univalent.  Neither  constraint  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  text.  What 
we  have  instead  is  an  account  of  signification  sensitive  to  the  variety  of  roles 
played  by  linguistic  expressions  and  to  the  variety  of  their  respective  relations 
to  the  objects  or  states  of  affairs  of  which  they  speak. 

For  that  reason,  though  I  describe  the  controversy  over  the  GKOTxdq  of  the 
Categories  as  the  primary  occasion  for  the  Neoplatonic  commentators’  inter¬ 
est  in  semantics,  it  ought  to  be  emphasized  that  Neoplatonic  interest  in  (and 
theorization  of)  semantics  is  by  no  means  confined  to  just  those  relations  that 
may  be  thought  to  be  directly  relevant  to  the  GKOTxdq  question  alone.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  question  of  how  precisely  the  bipartite  account  as  presented  by  Por¬ 
phyry  and  the  tripartite  account  as  presented  by,  for  example,  Iamblichus  can 
be  reconciled  in  a  unified  account  remains  unanswered.  Moreover,  the  further 
question  of  how  precisely  particulars  directly  signified  in  the  first  imposition  of 
names  are  related  to  the  universals  under  which  they  fall  and  which  are  directly 
signified  in  predication  is  taken  up  by  Iamblichus  as  reported  by  Simplicius. 

6  pevxoi  ’Iapfiliyog  -  ov  xd  yevrj,  cprjaiv,  xcov  vxoKeipevcov  Kaxr\yopeixai , 
all  ’  sxs pa  did  xavxa  ■  oxav  yap  leycopev  ZcoKpaxrjv  dvQpomov  eivai,  ov  xdv 
yevixov  cpapev  avxdv  dvQpomov  eivai ,  alia  pexeyeiv  xov  yevixov,  cbomp  to 
levxijv  eivai  xrjv  dpxelov  x avxdv  eaxiv  x cp  levxovq  fioxpvaq  cpepeiv,  xaxd 
dvacpopdv  xrjv  erxi  xdv  xapxov  ovxcoq  avxrjq  xalovpevrjq.  ice  pi  Se  xovxcov 
ev  xoTq  Mexd  xd  cpvaixa  axpificoq  Sicbpiaev  Apiaxoxelpq.  vvv  Se  Koivoxepov 
Keyprjxai  xaiq  or/paoiaiq,  cog  Kai  rjpeTq  oxav  leycopev  xovq  opiapovq  ex 
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yevovq  eivai  Kai  Smcpopcbv ,  ov  xvpicoq  xd  yevoq  evxavda  lauftdvovxeq,  dll’ 
dvxi  xfjq  mcbaecoq,  rjq  eap/rjxiKov  eaxiv  xd  pexeyeiv  xov  yevixov.42 

Iamblichus,  however,  says  it  is  not  genera  that  are  predicated  of  what 
subsists,  but  other  things  by  means  of  these;  for  when  we  say  that  Socrates 
is  a  man  [we  say]  not  that  man  is  the  generic,  but  that  he  participates  in 
the  generic,  just  as  the  vine’s  being  white  is  identical  to  its  bearing  white 
grapes,  by  the  anaphora  of  its  being  so  called  on  the  fruit.  Aristotle  precisely 
distinguished  these  things  in  the  Metaphysics.  Now  we  use  the  same  signi¬ 
fies  in  common  as  when  we  say  that  definitions  are  by  genus  and  differ¬ 
entiae,  understanding  by  this  not  primarily  genus,  but  case  instead,  which 
is  to  be  explained  as  participation  in  the  generic. 

Here  we  not  only  have  the  familiar  Aristotelian  distinction  between  ‘the 
[whiteness]  on  the  fruit’  (r ijv  [levxrjv]  eni  xdv  xapnov )  and  ‘being  white’  (xd 
levxrjv  eivai),  but  also  a  specification  of  the  relation  between  the  two.  The 
former  is  a  particular,  the  latter  is  the  particular’s  participation  in  a  universal. 
Furthermore,  the  relation  of  participation  in  the  generic  (pexeyeiv  xov  yevixov) 
is,  in  a  primary  sense,  the  relation  of ‘case’  (m cbaecoq),  not  genus,  because  def¬ 
inition  by  genus  and  differentiae  would  otherwise  define  the  very  thing  in 
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accordance  with  which  it  defines.  That  is,  the  same  problems  that  arise  in  an 
account  of  predication  as  signifying  a  thing  directly  applies  to  definition  by  genus 
and  differentiae,  namely  circularity  in  the  case  of  true  definition  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  impossibility  of  false  definition. 

Attributing  further  reflection  on  ‘cases’  (; nxcboeig )  to  unspecified  ‘members 
of  the  Academy’  ( oi  de  and  zfjg  Axadtj piag)  —  evidently  Platonists,  given  the 
contrast  with  ‘members  of  the  Stoa’  (oi  and  zfjg  Zzoag)43  —  Simplicius  clarifies 
their  relation  to  both  particulars  and  universal. 


exaXovv  de  zrjv  noidzrjza  kui  eciv  oi  and  zrjg  Zzoag,  oi  de  and  zfjg 
Axadfjpiag  and  zov  eyeoOai  zag  eceig  exzd  etcaXovv,  coonep  za  evvopuaza 
peOexzd  and  zov  pezeyeadai  xai  zag  nzchaeig  zevnzdg  and  zov  zvy/aveoOai 
nai  Kaztjyopr/paza  xai  ovufauaza  and  zov  ovpfiefdr\Kevai.4A 

Those  from  the  Stoa  also  called  the  quality  a  property,  but  those  from 
the  Academy  called  properties  ‘possessables’  by  reason  of  being  possessed, 
and  concepts  ‘participates’  by  reason  of  being  participated  in,  and  the  cases 
‘pertainables’  by  reason  of  pertaining  to  a  class,  and  predicates  ‘comple¬ 
ments’  too  by  reason  of  complementing  (the  subject). 


So  predicates  are  neither  particular  properties  nor  dispositions,  which  are 
‘things  to  possess’  (skzo),  nor  universal  concepts,  which  are  ‘things  to  participate 
in’  (pedsKza).  But  nor  are  predicates  the  cases  themselves,  which  are  ‘things  to 
have’  ( zevKza )  —  i.e.  what  particulars  have  as  a  result  of  participating  in  uni¬ 
versal.  Rather  they  are  ‘accidents’  (ovpfiapaza)  by  virtue  of ‘following  upon’ 
(ovpfiefiy]Kevai)  the  former  through  their  participation  in  the  latter  and  thereby 
falling  under  predicable  concepts. 

Porphyry’s  theory  of  the  first  imposition  of  names,  according  to  which  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  parastatically45  or  representatively  signified  by  the 
direct  application  of  names,  defines  the  intelligibility  of  linguistic  terms  pre¬ 
requisite  for  predication.  In  reception  of  Aristotle’s  Categories  a  second  type  of 
signification  is  described  by  Porphyry,  conceptually  mediated  in  predication. 
A  linguistic  expression  ( cpcovfj  or  Xefg)  is  composed  of  a  noun  ( ovopa )  and  a 
verb  or  an  adjective  (pf/pa).  In  representative  signification  the  object  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  features  of  the  phenomenal  world  in  order  to  establish  the  terms  used  in 
predication  as  meaningful  at  all.  Such  an  expression  directly  signifies  a  factual 
condition  (npaypa)  composed  of  a  particular  individual  (zode  zi )  and  prop¬ 
erty  ( noiov ),  which  is  an  attribute  (exzov) .The  expression  is  further  classified 
by  genus  in  the  form  of  a  predicative  statement  ( Kazrjyoprjpa )  indicating  the 
universal  (zo  xadokov),  which  is  an  incident  (uedsKzdv) .  Insofar  as  a  predicate 
is  thereby  predicable  of  a  particular,  it  is  an  accident  (avpfapa),  and  what  we 
indicate  by  means  of  a  predicate  is  that  by  falling  under  a  universal  the  particu¬ 
lar  has  a  case  (nzcbeng),  which  is  a  resultant  (zevxzdv).  In  predicative  signification 
the  object  is  to  make  a  statement  about  features  of  the  phenomenal  world  by 
virtue  of  terms  established  as  meaningfully  identifiable  as  the  objects  they  are 
through  the  first  imposition  of  names. 
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The  first  type  of  signification  signifies  particulars  and  their  composition  in 
factual  conditions.  It  is  a  bipartite  theory  according  to  which  words  directly 
signify  things  without  the  mediation  of  concepts.  In  this  the  representative 
semantic  relation  contrasts  with  the  conceptual  semantic  relation  of  the  second 
type  of  signification.  The  latter  is  a  tripartite  theory,  whereby  words  directly 
signify  concepts  and  thereby,  indirectly  things.  In  the  version  of  the  theory  as 
developed  by  Iamblichus  via  Simplicius,  the  relationship  between  linguistic 
expressions  and  what  they  signify  is  given  greater  precision.  According  to  this 
version,  words  ( cpcovai)  signify  neither  common  concepts  iyorjpata),  nor  par¬ 
ticular  things  {repay para),  but  particular  things  insofar  as  they  fall  under  com¬ 
mon  concepts.  Insofar  as  particular  things  fall  under  common  concepts  they 
are  specified  as  cases  {ktcqgsiq)  and  resultants  ( zevreta ).  Far  from  being  mutually 
exclusive,  the  tripartite  theory  is  dependent  on  the  bipartite  theory  for  the 
meaningfulness  of  the  terms  predicated.  The  meaningfulness  of  terms  used  in 
predication  is  indefeasible,  whereas  predications  are  verifiable  or  falsifiable  by 
reference  to  the  sensible  world,  but  indefeasible  by  reference  to  the  thoughts 
which  they  express. 

Type  one  directly  signifies  things;  type  two  directly  signifies  thoughts.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  type  one  provides  a  natural  account  of  meaning  and  type  two,  a 
logical  account  of  meaning.  The  distinction  has  thoroughgoing  consequences 
for  subsequent  Neoplatonic  developments,  especially  after  Iamblichus,  for  the 
several  possibilities  it  preserves  in  explanation  of  language-thought- world  rela¬ 
tions,  in  particular  the  possibility  of  utilizing  direct  language-world  in  parallel 
with  conceptual  signifying  relations  and  ultimately  the  methodological  option 
of  mapping  the  elements  of  the  one  onto  those  of  the  other.  More  immediately, 
however,  it  provides  an  explanatory  underpinning  not  only  to  the  conceptual 
relation  adumbrated  in  the  section  on  how  speech  is  signified  hieroglyphically 
in  the  previous  section,  but  also  to  how  a  causal  connection  between  such  lin¬ 
guistic  signs  and  the  natural  phenomena  to  which  they  refer  can  be  theorized. 
It  is  this  dual  interpretative  framework  that  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  3. 


Notes 

1  Cf.  Shisha-Halevy,  A.,  Coptic  Grammatical  Chrestomathy :  A  Course  for  Academic  and  Private 
Study  (Analecta  Orientalia  30)  (Leuven:  Peeters,  1988):  pp.  xiii-xiv. 

2  In  common  with  many  Hebrew  and  Arabic  texts,  Egyptian  writing  is  unpointed  (i.e.  lacks 
marked  vowels) . 

3  Gardiner  sign-inventory  references:  N35  M3  Aal  XI  D40. 

4  The  standard  uses  of  the  terms  ‘transliteration’  and  ‘transcription’  as  applied  to  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  or,  for  example,  Akkadian  cuneiform  texts,  are  such  that  ‘transliteration’ 
usually  means  non-reversible  orthographic  representation  and  ‘transcription’,  specifically 
phonetic  representation.  In  the  present  case,  by  contrast  ‘transliteration’  simply  means 
reversible  (or  lossless)  transliteration. 

5  Cf.  Barnes, J., ‘Meaning,  Saying, Thinking’  in  Doring,  K.  and  Ebert, Th.  (eds.),  Dialektiker 
und  Stoiker:  zur  Logik  der  Stoa  und  ihrer  Vorldufer  (Stuttgart:  Steiner,  1993):  pp.  47-61. 

6  I  specify  ‘first-order’  because,  as  I  will  show,  considerable  second-order  analysis  is  required 
(and  some  second-order  detail  is  explicitly  provided). 
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See  e.g.  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica :  aivizzdpsvoi  (1.2,  59);  vopilfovzsg  Kai  prjvvovzsg  (1.61); 
spcpaivovmv  (1.42);  madtfovoi  (1.70). 

Cf.  Ammonius,  In  Aristotelis  librum  de  interpretatione  commentarius  48.31:  nspi  de  zov  dvo 
pova  eidrj  zcbv  orjpavziKcbv  eivai  cpcovcbv ,  ovo  pa  Kai  pfjpa ,  zd  psv  vnap&cov  drjXcoziKdv, 
zd  de  evepyeicbv  fj  naOcbv,  dg  KOivcbg  cbvopaoe  npd^eig' 

See  Sbordone,  F.,  Hori  Apollonis  Hieroglyphica  (Hildesheim:  Georg  OlmsVerlag,  2002  [2nd 
edn]):  pp.  xlvii— xlviii. 

Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.1. 

Sbordone,  F.,  (ed.),  Hori  Apollonis  Hieroglyphica  (Naples:  Georg  Olms,  2002  [2nd  edn]); 
Van  deWalle,  B.  andVergote,  J.,  (trans.) /Traduction  des  Hieroglyphica  d’Horapollon’ 
in  Chronique  d’Egypte,  Vol.  18  (1943):  pp.  39-89,  199-239;  addenda  ibid.,  Vo  1.  22 
(1947):  pp.  251-259. 

Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.19-20,  49-50,  70. 

Zoologically,  a  sign  symptomatic  of  a  range  of  social,  dietary,  and  environmental  sources 
of  distress  and  discomfort;  hieroglyphically,  a  sign  of ‘impurity’  (aKadapaia). 

Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.15,  66. 

On  the  non-semantic  aspects  of  which  cf.  nam  et  oculi  nimis  argutiy  quemadmodum  animo 
affecti  simusy  loquuntur  (Cicero,  de  Legibus  1.27);  neque  ulla  ex  parte  (quant  ex  oculis)  maiora 
animi  indicia  . . .  homini  maxime  . . .  profecto  in  oculis  animus  habitat . . .  oculi  ceu  vasa  quaedam 
visibilem  eius  partem  accipiunt  atque  tramittunt  (Pliny,  Naturalis  historia  11.145-6). 
Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.27.1-8. 

They  could  also  perhaps  signify  objects  and  concepts,  depending  on  whether  one  takes 
a  Russellian  or  a  Fregean  view  of  the  meanings  of  singular  terms  (i.e.  a  proper  name, 
demonstrative  pronouns,  or  demonstrative  adjective  plus  common  noun  phrase).  Nei¬ 
ther  variation  of  the  tripartite  theory  is  necessarily  mutually  exclusive  with  the  bipartite, 
since  the  former  can  be  argued  to  be  dependent  on  the  latter  for  the  meaningfulness  of 
the  terms,  verifiable  or  falsifiable  by  reference  to  the  sensible  world,  used  in  predicative 
statements. 

Iamblichus  at  Olympiodorus,  Prolegomena  19.36-20.12. 

Cf.  Joannes  Philoponus,  In  Aristotelis  categories  commentarium  13.1.9.12-5;  cf.  Olympi¬ 
odorus,  Prolegomena  21.3-39;  Elias,  Eliae  (olim  Davidis)  In  Aristotelis  categorias  commen¬ 
tarium  129.19-131.33. 

See  esp.  Griffin,  M.  J.,‘The  Reception  of  Aristotle’s  Categories,  c.  80  BC  to  AD  220’ 
(Thesis  submitted  for  the  DPhil.:  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  2009).  See  also  Strange,  S.  K., 
‘Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  Neoplatonic  Interpretation  of  the  “Categories’”  in  Haase, 
W,  (ed.),  Aufstieg  und  Niedergang  der  Romischen  Welt  (ANRW),  Band  II,  36.2  (Berlin  and 
New  York:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1987):  pp.  955—974. 

Aristotle,  De  interpretatione  16al  ff Aozi  pev  ovv  zd  ev  zfj  (pcovfj  zcbv  ev  zfj  ipvxfj  Ttadrfpdzcov 
avp/doxa,  Kai  zd  ypacpdpsva  zcbv  ev  zfj  (pcovfj.  Kai  coonep  ovde  ypdppaza  nam  zd  avzd, 
ovde  cpcovai  ai  avzai  *  cbv  pevzoi  zavza  orjpeia  npcbzcov y  zavzd  nam  nadr/paza  zfjg  if/vxijg, 
Kai  cbv  zavza  opoicbpaza  npdypaza  fjdrj  zavzd. 

Attributed  to  Herminus  at  Porphyry,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et 
responsionem  4.1.59.20-25  and  Porphyry  himself  at  Simplicius,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  com¬ 
mentarium  8.17.3  ff. 

Simplicius,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  commentarium  8.209.10-14. 

Cf.  Griffm  (2009)  and  Lloyd,  A.  C.,  The  Anatomy  of  Neoplatonism  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1990):  pp.  36-75. 

Porphyry,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem  4.1.57.20-29. 
Strange,  Steven  K.,  Porphyry:  On  Aristotle  Categories  (Ancient  Commentators  on  Aristo¬ 
tle)  (London  and  New  York:  Bloomsbury  Academic,  1992):  p.  33. 

Ammonius,  In  Aristotelis  librum  de  interpretatione  commentarius  17. 20-28.  The  terminology 
of  imposition  itself  was  known  in  the  Stoa;  cf.  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica  6. 8. 8. 2-3. 
Ammonius,  In  Aristotelis  librum  de  interpretatione  commentarius  4.5-10. 
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)j  npodsaic  zov  fiifi'/Aon  nspi  zrjc  npcbztjq  dsascoq  zcbv  Xscscov  zfjq  napaozaziKfjq  zcbv 
npaypazcov  saziv  yap  nspi  cpcovcbv  arjpavziKcbv  anXcbv,  ku,6o  atjpavziKai  sim  zcbv 
npaypazcov  (4.1.58.4-6).  See  also  Lloyd,  A.  C.,  The  Anatomy  of  Neoplatonism  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1990):  Cap.  2,‘Porphyrian  Semantics’. 

zb  6s  ayopevsiv  za  npaypaza  Kaza  zi  atjpaivopsvov  Kazpyopsiv  sXsyov  (4.1.58.16-17). 
Porphyry,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem  4.1.56.8-13. 
Aristotle,  Categoriae  la20— 24. 

Kai  zb  zi  Xsvkov  sv  vnoKsipsvcp  usv  son  zco  ocbuo.zi,  -  anav  yap  xpcbua  sv  ocbuan,  - 
KaO'  vnoKsiusvov  6s  ovdsvog  Xsyszai ■  (la27-29). 
ovdsv  yap  aXXo  orjpaivsi  zb  Xsvkov  aXX'  fj  noiov  (3bl9). 

Porphyry,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem  4.1.58.9-20. 
Strange  (1992):  p.  34. 

Porphyry,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem  4.1.56.8-13. 
Strange  (1992):  p.  31. 

orjpaivsi  yap  zb  zoiovbs  npaypa  Kai  ayopsvszai  Kaza  zov  6sikvvusvov  npaypazoq  Xidov 
(56.12-13). 

Porphyry,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem  4.1.91.1-5. 
Strange  (1992):  p.  81  (substituting  ‘that  which  is  in  common  for  thought’  for  ‘the  com¬ 
mon  predicate’). 

Simplicius,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  commentarium  8.53.9-18. 

Cf.  Frede,  M.,‘The  Stoic  Notion  of  a  Lekton’  in  Everson,  S.,  (ed.),  Companions  to  Ancient 
Thought:  3  Language  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1994):  pp.  109-128. 
Simplicius,  In  Aristotelis  categorias  commentarium  8.209.10-14. 

This  is  a  Porphyrian  term.  See  In  Aristotelis  categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et  respon¬ 
sionem  4.1.57.20-29  and  4.1.58.4-6. 
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The  single  most  striking  difficulty  for  contemporary  readers  of  Horapollo’s 
text  is  that  the  standards  of  correctness  to  which  the  explanations  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  glyphs  might  be  supposed  to  have  adhered  appears  to  have  been 
irredeemably  lost,  at  least  to  Egyptologists  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
Champollion’s  system.  Even  allowing  for  the  dilution  of  core  material  that  can 
be  considered  Egyptologically  accurate  (perhaps  through  the  editorial  activity 
of  Philip,  especially  in  Book  Two)  there  has  remained,  post-decipherment,  a 
widespread  sense  that  the  ‘allegorizing’  explanations  contained  in  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphica  must  be  abandoned.  More  than  that:  even  where  Horapollo  had  cor¬ 
rectly  understood  the  original  Egyptian  meanings  of  hieroglyphs,  the  proper 
way  to  explain  how  they  come  to  mean  what  they  do  is  also  understood  to  be 
the  province  of  philologists,  not  allegorists. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  the  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish  the 
Hieroglyphica  as  a  proper  topic  for  systematic  investigation  because  it  is  meth¬ 
odologically  principled  in  its  explanatory  strategies.  Starting  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  Horapollo’s  explanations  variously  appeal  to  the  referents,  causes,  and 
functions  of  the  items  depicted  by  hieroglyphs,  as  well  as  formal  similarities, 
relational  analogies,  and  shared  attributes  alluded  to  between  the  glyphs  and  the 
phenomena  signified,  further  distinguishable  senses  of  what  it  is  for  something 
to  be  an ‘explanation  of  meaning’  are  identifiable. 

Even  if  the  method  of  the  Hieroglyphica  can  in  principle  be  salvaged  in  this 
way,  one  feature  likely  still  to  provoke  concern  for  modern  readers  in  the  appar¬ 
ent  implausibility  of  many  of  the  explanations  Horapollo  provides  for  the  mean¬ 
ings  he  assigns  to  the  hieroglyphs  described.  Amongst  readers  who  conceive  of 
the  semantic  relation  as  one  in  which  the  meaning  of  a  glyph  is  explained  by 
the  truth-conditions  of  propositions  about  the  features  of  the  world  supposed 
to  be  depicted  by  it,  this  concern  might  be  abated  by  reflecting  on  the  state  of 
empirical  research  at  the  time  the  text  was  composed,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
forgiving  the  perceived  error  if  not  actually  according  it  credence.  If  we  have 
discovered,  for  example,  that  lions  do  not  in  fact  sleep  with  their  eyes  open, 
then  perhaps  we  should  concede  that  a  hieroglyphic  sign  depicting  a  lion  can¬ 
not  after  all  signify  vigilance. 
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In  this  and  remaining  chapters,  therefore,  I  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
various  senses  in  which  Horapollo’s  hieroglyphs  might  express  their  mean¬ 
ings  in  ways  that  are  inaccessible  to  scripts  that  do  not  depict  (or  at  least  rate 
are  no  longer  understood  to  depict)  realia.  The  Graeco-Roman  tradition  did 
acknowledge  a  mode  of  hieroglyphic  expression  in  the  sense  in  which  Greek, 
for  example,  also  expresses  meaning,  that  is  by  virtue  of  its  capacity  to  render 
the  phonetic  properties  of  the  language.1  The  emphasis,  however,  has  always 
remained  firmly  on  the  ‘pictographic’  possibilities  of  hieroglyphic  script  (in  an 
extended  and,  for  that  reason,  contested  sense). The  issue  is  a  vexed  one,  so  the 
focus  in  the  sections  immediately  following  will  be  exclusively  on  distinguish¬ 
ing  a  notion  of  natural  signs  as  opposed  to  the  linguistic  signs  explored  in  the 
previous  chapter.  The  aim  is  to  develop  the  possibility  of  signification  by  means 
of  inferential  relations  between  formal  properties  of  glyphs  and  the  natural 
phenomena  they  depict. 

3.1  The  Graeco-Roman  reception  of  the  tradition 

It  is  clear  that  the  Hieroglyphica  owes  its  survival  in  the  modern  period  to 
Renaissance  antiquarians  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  antiq¬ 
uity  of  the  tradition  to  which  it  belonged.  Horapollo  himself  had  been  simi¬ 
larly  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  of  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 
Consequently,  the  perceived  failings  of  both  the  former  and  the  latter  have 
been  exhaustively  enumerated  in  the  course  of  the  two  centuries  subsequent  to 
Champollion’s  decipherment. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  primary  interest  of  the  philological  criticism,  which 
has  focussed  on  the  tradition’s  apparent  congruence  or  otherwise  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  decipherment  endeavour,  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  language  of 
ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  From  an  independent  interest  in  that  reconstruc¬ 
tive  venture,  a  distinction  between  sound-signs  and  sense-signs  was  introduced 
which  nonetheless  does  not  support  an  analysis  of  hieroglyphic  texts  out  of  a 
purely  orthographic  concern. The  spelling  of  inscriptional  sign-groups  are  lexi¬ 
cally  specific  and  cannot  be  systematically  aligned  with  a  primary  distinction 
between  ideographic  and  phonetic  signs. 

In  addition,  then,  to  reflection  on  recent  theoretical  models  of  hieroglyphic 
Egyptian  we  need  also  to  consider  two  groups  of  Graeco-Roman  evidence 
contemporary  with  the  classical  tradition.  First,  linguistic  artefacts  and  the  clas¬ 
sical  tradition  of  aiymiTiaKa  and  histories  of  Egypt.  Second,  the  lexicographical 
bilingual  glossaries  -  hermeneiai,  hermeneumata,  etc.  -  and  the  broader  ancient 
philological  and  exegetical  tradition.  Together  these  represent  the  second  of  the 
two  major  traditions  within  which  Horapollo’s  Hieroglyphica  has  historically 
been  read. 

The  linguistic  artefacts  -  like  the  Rosetta  stone,  the  Flaminian  obelisk  of 
Augustus,  the  obelisk  of  Constantius  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Isiac  table2  - 
as  belonging  amongst  the  ‘Greek,  Hebrew  or  Latin  translations  of  hieroglyphic 
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texts’3  of  which  Champollion  made  use,  are  not,  despite  the  apparently  crucial 
role  they  play  in  the  pre-19th  century  studies,  of  primary  interest  here,4  except 
insofar  as  both  Egyptian  and  Graeco-Roman  monumental  and  literary  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  shown  to  exemplify  principles  identified  in  the  classical  analyses. 
The  extensive  classical  tradition  of  histories  of  Egypt  and  aiyoizxiaxd,  however, 
provide  a  well-developed  thematic  framework  according  to  which  hieroglyphic 
material  was  received.  Though  beginning  with  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (550-476 
B.C.),  the  first  major  historical  source  is  the  second  book  of  Herodotus  (484- 
430/425  B.C.),  who  establishes  several  of  the  major  glyphic  themes  of  subse¬ 
quent  accounts:  flora  and  fauna,  monumental  architecture,  cultic  activity  etc.3 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  (fl.  5th  cent.  B.C.),  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  (410/408-355/347 
B.C.),  Lysimachus  (360-281  B.C.),  Hecataeus  of Abdera  (fl.  4th  cent.  B.C.),  and 
Manethon  of  Sebennytos  (fl.  305-285  B.C.)  are  fragmentary,  though  elements 
of  this  early  tradition  are  in  part  preserved  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
(80-20  B.C.). 

The  AiyvnriaKd  of  Manethon  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned  in  particular, 
insofar  as  the  chronology  it  contains  provided  evidence  used  by  Champollion 
in  the  decipherment  of  the  royal  cartouches.  Subsequently  there  are  the  works 
of  Apollonius  Molon  (fl.  c.70  B.C.),  Strabo  (64  B.C.-22  A.D.),  Apion  (fl.  1st 
cent.  A.D.),  Flavius  Josephus  (fl.  c.70  A.D.),  and  the  Roman  historians:  Gaius 
Cornelius  Tacitus  (56-117  A.D.)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (325-391  A.D.). 
Despite,  however,  rather  full  accounts  of  several  recurring  Egyptian  themes  in 
the  aforementioned,  only  Herodotus  and  Ammianus  provide  any  substantial 
information  on  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  beyond  noting  the  appearance  of  the 
two  scripts  identifiable. 

The  evidence  for  knowledge  of  Egyptian  spoken  language  ( tpcovr/ )  and  writ¬ 
ten  language  {ypappam)  respectively,  as  either  attributed  to  (e.g.  Pythagoras  in 
Iamblichus)  or  evidenced  by  (e.g.  Hermapion  in  Ammianus)  classical  authors, 
implies  a  more  sophisticated  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  language  than  is 
generally  acknowledged.  Pythagoras  had  been  credited  with  knowledge  of 
Egyptian,6  and  specifically  Egyptian  (pcovrj ,7  but  for  particulars  concerning  the 
spoken  language  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  are  two  of  the  fuller  sources.  Typically 
any  material  provided  concerning  the  phonetic  properties  of  Egyptian  words  is 
confined  to  proper  and  common  nouns,  of  which  a  dozen  or  so  examples  can 
be  found  in  Herodotus,  and  a  further  two  dozen  in  Plutarch.8 

By  the  time  the  first  references  to  Egypt  appear  in  classical  sources,  Egypt 
itself  had  been  subject  to  multiple  periods  of  non-native  control  (Libyan,  Assyr¬ 
ian,  Persian).  That  this  was  the  case  may  have  influenced  the  Greek  debate 
about  the  relative  priority  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  origins  of  writing.  The  debate  as  to  the  precise  antiquity 
and  historical  circumstances  under  which  writing  was  invented  acknowledged 
several  competing  sources:  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Phoenician,  and  Babylo¬ 
nian.9  The  passage  from  Diodorus  Siculus  cited  earlier  is  of  particular  interest  in 
this  context  because  not  only  does  he  attribute  both  the  origins  of  letters  and 
also  of  language  itself  to  Hermes  without  offering  competing  accounts,  but  he 
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also  employs  a  very  particular  (though  by  no  means  unique)  device  for  fixing 
the  attribution:  the  etymology  of  the  name  ‘Hermes’  in  his  teaching  the  Greeks 
the  interpretation  (sp prjvei'a)  of  their  thoughts. 

From  the  earliest  classical  discussions  a  basic  distinction  in  written  Egyptian 
is  observed  between  ‘sacred  letters’  ( ypdppaxa  ipd)  and  ‘demotic’  ( SrjpoxiKa ), 
that  is,  ‘two  types  of  letters,  both  those  called  sacred  and  those  with  the  com¬ 
moner  learning’  (ypdpuaxa  dived,  xd  xe  iepa  Ka/.ovpeva  Kai  xd  Koivoxepav 
exovxa  xfjv  uddrjaiv)  A  Greek  interest  in  the  written  language  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  focussed  on  the  former,  as,  for  example,  in  Plutarch: ‘out  of  sacred  letters’ 
(sk  xcov  iepcov  ypapudxcov)  and  ‘of  the  letters  called  hieroglyphic’  (xebv  yap 
KaXovpevcov  iepoyXvtpnccbv  ypappaxcov)  A  If  demotic  script  is  little  emphasized, 
however,  according  to  Champollion,12  both  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  (whether 
carved  or  painted)  and  hieratic  Egyptian  are  to  be  understood  as  the  ypappaxa 
iepa  of  classical  sources. 

Classical  (and  in  particular  Greek)  sources  of  evidence  for  theoretical  and 
explanatory  knowledge  of  hieroglyphs  and  their  meanings  are  neither  so  abun¬ 
dant  as  to  have  ensured  since  Champollion  (1822)  their  preservation  from 
comparative  neglect,  nor  so  scarce  as  to  explain  the  sparse  attention  they  have 
received  in  modern  classical  scholarship.  Several  studies  have  been  made  that 
were  intended  to  establish  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  classical  accounts  of 
written  Egyptian  to  correspond  with  the  principles  and  findings  of  modern 
Egyptology.  Reading,  with  few  exceptions,  modern  appraisals  of  their  value,  one 
might  never  suspect  the  significance  of  studies  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  made 
in  the  classical  sources.13  Nonetheless,  though  in  general  the  verdict  has  not 
been  favourable,14  Deiber  (1904), 15  Vergote  (1939), 16  and  Sbordone  (2002), 17 
for  example,  have  established  that  various  passages  do  contain  a  core  of  sub¬ 
stantially  well-informed  observations  on  genuinely  Egyptian  linguistic  material. 

More  importantly  for  present  purposes,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
context  of  these  overtly  explanatory  resources  in  the  classical  tradition  that  the 
issue  of  the  genre  of  the  endeavour  in  which  the  hieroglyphic  tradition  was 
engaged  arises  and  is  articulated  in  terms  of  its  dual  -  linguistic  and  natural  - 
semiotic  function. 

3.2  Genre:  lexicon  or  encyclopaedia? 

How  did  the  lexicographical  background  of  the  classical  tradition  into  which 
it  was  received  conceive  of  ancient  Egyptian  linguistic  practice?  At  least  inso¬ 
far  as  it  informed  the  collation  and  explanation  of  hieroglyphs  the  answer  is 
‘variously’. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  (typically  erratic)  arrangement  of  word-lists  such 
as  the  Ramesseum  Onomasticon  and  the  Onomasticon  of  Amenope  by  category 
(‘birds,  animals,  cereals,  parts  of  an  ox,  geographical  names,  and  the  like’)18  Gar¬ 
diner  draws  the  conclusion  that  these  texts  represent  the  ‘first  steps  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  Encyclopaedia’.19  Reporting  this  conclusion,  Fox  acknowledges  that 
the  Egyptian  word-lists  are  often  so  arranged,  but  sees  no  reason  to  attribute 
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this  fact  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authors  to  reflect  categorical  hierarchies 
in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Though  in  certain  cases  the  forms  of  hieroglyphs 
are  in  fact  related  semantically  to  the  items  they  depict,  a  much  more  likely 
motivation,  Fox  argues,  is  that  the  onomastica  were  used  to  teach  the  writing  of 
hieroglyphs.20  This  would  help  explain  the  inclusion  of  orthographic  variants 
in  these  texts,  and  separate  entries  for  synonymous  expressions.  (As  Fox  points 
out,  such  considerations  cannot  apply  to  comparable  texts  in  either  Hebrew 
or  Greek  where  orthographical  considerations  necessitate  completely  different 
kinds  of  pedagogical  provision.)  Interest  in  the  realia  depicted  in  such  lists  is 
a  comparatively  late  phenomenon,  typically  found  in  demotic  rather  than  in 
hieroglyphic  sources.21  Even  here,  though  the  lists  are  organized  by  individual 
sign  rather  than  words  in  which  they  commonly  appear,  a  primary  focus  on 
orthography  is  still  likely  since  the  texts  do  not  share  common  organizational 
themes. 

Amongst  lexicographical  texts  a  number  of  forms  are  possible.  It  is  the  glos¬ 
sary,  for  example,  that  provides  explanations  of  abstruse,  technical,  dialectal,  or 
foreign  terms  (in  Egyptian  samples  often  with  bilingual  equivalents  in  Greek 
or  Latin).  Kramer,22  furthermore,  distinguishes  two  main  types  of  ancient  glos¬ 
sary:  Gebrauchsglossare  and  Schulglossare.  The  former  were  intended  as  popular 
handbooks  and  for  daily  use.  The  latter  belonged  to  the  scholarly  tradition  of 
lexicography.  Within  the  second  group  there  subsequently  developed  a  further 
distinction  between  more  complex  lexicographical  forms  such  as  the  Idiomata 
and  Hermeneumata.  The  first  ‘always  regarded  Greek  as  the  norm,  [and]  listed 
grammatical  differences  between  the  two  languages’,  whereas  the  second ‘had  a 
primarily  lexical  interest  and  contained  lists  of  words  (such  as  no.  5  in  K.’s  col¬ 
lection)  and  short  texts  with  a  literal  translation’.23 

Developments  towards  the  provision  of  explanatory  information  beyond 
simple  lexical  glosses,  including  semantic,  grammatical,  or  etymological,  as  well 
as  factual  material,  represent  intermediate  cases  between  the  simple  glossaries  of 
lexicography  proper  and  the  broader  philological  and  exegetical  tradition.  Slu- 
iter24  identifies  lexicographical  texts  of  this  type  as  belonging  to  one  of  several 
groups  of  Greek  texts  constituting  the  class  of  secondary  literature: 

lexica,  paraphrases,  the  so-called  “izepi- literature”  (“on”  specific  topics 
in  ancient  authors),  empspiapoi  (exhaustive,  word-for-word  discussions), 
scholia,  Cpxripma  /anopripma  /7r/)o/?l^ara-literature  with  or  without 
leseis  [sic]  (that  is,  the  identification  of  critical  problems  in  ancient  texts, 
sometimes  with  “solutions”),  ApitomaE  [sic] ,  and  commentaries  (conven- 

A 

tionally  distinguished  by  the  explicit  presence  of  lOmmata  [sic]  sections  of 
the  source-text  that  are  then  being  explained).25 

Moreover,  there  is  a  problematic  aspect  to  the  assignment  of  genre  to  a  study 
at  least  partly  belonging  to  a  discipline  responsible  for  assigning  genre  (philol¬ 
ogy)  compounded  not  only  by  the  apparently  dual  generic  affiliation  of  the 
text,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  secondary  literature  as  such 
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enjoyed  a  recognized  status  as  a  separate  genre  or  range  of  genres  within  ancient 
classifications  of  literary  form.  Isocrates  distinguishes  as  many  prose  as  poetic 
xpoTtoi  or  ideal,  but  does  not  identify  a  category  relevant  in  this  context.  Six 
prose  genres  were  recognized  by  Callimachus  (c.  3rd  B.C.)  in  his  IHvaxegf 
including  history,  oratory,  philosophy,  and  law.  A  reference  in  the  full  title  of  this 
work  to  paideia  quite  generally  may  indicate  the  possibility  that  grammarians 
(philologists)  might  be  subsumed  under  the  mva£  xcbv  Ttavtodancov .  Though 
later  works  tend  to  show  greater  interest  in  the  subject,27  on  the  question  of 
the  specific  sub-genre  to  which  we  ought  to  assign  the  Hieroglyphica,  the  text  is, 
however,  both  explicit  and  technically  precise. 

The  exegetical  themes  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic 
signary  by  Horapollo  are  therefore  not  merely  legitimated  by  virtue  of  their 
Egyptian  provenance,  but  in  the  context  of  Alexandrian  hieroglyphic  semiotics, 
are  methodologically  justified  too.  Therefore,  even  if,  as  a  result  of  limited  evi¬ 
dence  for  contemporary  eidography  on  secondary  forms  of  literature,  difficul¬ 
ties  present  themselves  concerning  the  possibility  of  classifying  the  Hieroglyphica 
as  belonging  to  a  specific  genre,  then  still  it  is  possible  clearly  to  identify  features 
of  the  text  more  overtly  relevant  to  determining  how  one  should  (or  indeed 
how  its  original  readers  did)  go  about  reading  it.  In  other  words,  situating  the 
Hieroglyphica  in  particular  lines  of  historical  or  generic  development  entails  the 
imposition  of  certain  artificial  limits  on  the  range  of  historical  materials  to 
which  the  genre  may  be  thought  applicable,  or  generic  uses  to  which  the  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  put.  This  results  in  the  failure  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
text’s  apparently  mixed  provenance,  which  is  not  as  incongruous  as  it  seems,  but 
in  fact  signals  several  distinguishable  purposes  and  associated  methodologies,  in 
this  case:  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphic  signs  by  means  of  natural  signs. 

It  is  not  that  originally  lexicographical  or  paradoxographical  material  have 
become  mutually  contaminated  (a  conclusion  which  requires  the  further 
hypothesis  that  the  text  is  the  product  of  a  certain  of  historical  development) . 
Rather,  the  extension  {vnexada)26  which  comprises  Book  Two  of  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphica  of  those  resources  that  were  utilized  in  Book  One  indicates  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  increasingly  productive  hermeneutic.  The  impact  of  this  would  not 
be  felt,  therefore,  in  the  development  of  the  methodologies  proper  to  diction¬ 
aries  and  encyclopaedias  (i.e.  definition,  translation,  or  classification),  but  in 
semiotically  determined  genres.  Upon  the  issue  of  a  series  of  printed  editions 
of  the  text  in  the  course  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  was  to  the  tradition 
of  emblematics  as  exemplified  inValeriano’s  Hieroglyphica  and  Alciato’s  Emblemata 
that  the  interpretative  methodology  of  the  Hieroglyphica  thereafter  made  its 
extensive  contribution. 

For  practical  convenience  one  might  begin  a  review  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Greek  hieroglyphic  tradition  and  the  Egyptian  by  considering  the 
range  of  signs  and  (in  this  context)  the  range  of  objects  they  depict  (whatever 
they  may  signify)  according  to  Gardiner’s  sign-list.  Here  they  are  arranged  in 
twenty-six  categories  (A  to  Aa,  excluding  J)  each  designating  a  group  of  related 
concepts:  e.g. ‘man  and  his  occupations’  (A); ‘buildings,  parts  of  buildings’  (O); 
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and  ‘strokes,  signs  derived  from  hieratic,  geometrical  figures’  (Z).We  have  seen 
that  in  the  Greek  tradition  our  first  major  historical  source  for  the  grouping 
of  hieroglyphic  signs  into  a  broad  classificatory  scheme  is  the  second  book  of 
Herodotus  (484-430/425  B.C.),but  similar  groupings  of  hieroglyphic  signs  can 
be  found  in  later  sources  too.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  for  example,  notes  the 
vulture,  bee,  and  ‘ volucrum  ferarumque  genera  multa  [. . .]  et  animalium  species  innu- 
meras  multas’.29  Other  groupings  also  exist.30  Ultimately,  relevant  material  might 
include  any  natural  objects  or  phenomena  (divine  names,  sacred  animals,  the¬ 
osophy,  comets  etc.)  thought  to  be  susceptible  of  being  signified  in  some  sense: 
natural  signs,  written  signs  of  sounds,  or  hieroglyphic  signs  of  natural  objects.31 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  hieroglyphic  categories  found  in  the  Greek 
sources  are  not  arranged  solely  according  to  the  orthographic  constraints  that 
influenced  the  Egyptian  onomastica.  For  example,  every  hieroglyph  identified 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  not  only  has  native  Egyptian  credentials,  but  also 
each  of  them  is  cited  in  two  passages  in  the  Stromata  reflecting  on  the  ‘symbolic’ 
style  in  philosophy  and  theology.32 

Nor  are  these  the  only  references  in  the  Stromata  to  the  explanatory  value 
of  a  semiology  that  brings  hieroglyphic  orthography  into  alignment  with  the 
pursuit  of  natural  science  or  philosophy.33  The  model  of  the  semiological  cur¬ 
riculum  (cosmology,  moral  virtues)  has  an  instructive  purpose,  which,  despite 
Clement’s  assurance  that  this  is  how  the  Egyptians  learn  their  letters34  is  not 
confined  to  instruction  in  exclusively  Egyptian  practice.  More  importantly,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  model  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  pursue 
a  philosophy  of  their  own  ( psTiaai  yap  oiKsiav  xiva  cpiXooocpiav  Aiyvmior) . 35 

Clement  catalogues  the  subjects  covered  by  this  philosophy  in  a  catalogue  of 
thirty-six  out  of  forty-two  books  which  he  enumerates  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  a  certain  ceremonial  procession.36  This  catalogue  of  forty-two  books 
comprises  two  books  of  music,  four  books  of  astrology,  one  paedeutic  and  one 
moscophatic  book,  ten  books  concerning  Egyptian  worship,  six  medical  books, 
ten  ‘hieratic’,  and  eight  with  which  the  sacred  scribe  must  acquaint  himself.37 
All  but  the  six  medical  books  are  described  as  ‘containing  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  Egyptians’  (trjv  naaav  Aiyonricov  nspisyovaag  cpiXoaocpiav) ,38  Of  par¬ 
ticular  relevance  among  these  books  is  one  of  the  eight  books  assigned  to  the 
scribe  in  the  procession,  one  of  which  concerns  ta  [re]  ispoyXvcpiKa  KaXovpsva: 


'Eg fjg  Ss  6  ispoypapptmsvg  npospysTO.i,  sycov  tempo,  sni  Ttjg  KscpaXfjg 


JhfiXiov  ts  sv  /spot  Kai  kovovv,  sv  cb  tots  ypacpiKov  psXav  Kai  ayoivog  fj 
ypacpovm.  tovtov  to,  [re]  ispoyXvcpma  KaXovpsva  nspi  ts  t fjg  Koapoypacpiag 
Kai  yscoypacpiag  [r  fjg  Tags  cog  too  f/Xiov  Kai  t fjg  asXr\vr\g  Kai  ns  pi  tcov  ksvts 
nXavco psvcov ,]  ycopoypacpiag  ts  xfjg  Aiyvmov  Kai  rfjg  too  NsiXov  diaypatpfjg 
nspi  ts  rffg  [ Kaxaypacpfjg ]  <KO.Ta>(jKsvijg  tcov  ispebv  Kai  tcov  acpispco psvcov 
avmig  ycopicov  nspi  ts  psrpcov  sv  mig  ispoig  yptjaipcov  \  siSsvai  ypfj.39 

Next  in  order  the  sacred  scribe  proceeds,  with  wings  on  his  head,  and  a 
book  and  rule  in  his  hands,  in  which  were  the  ink  for  writing  and  the  reed 
with  which  they  write.  And  he  must  know  what  are  called  hieroglyphics, 
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and  about  cosmography  and  geography  [the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  about  the  five  planets,]  also  the  description  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  map  of  the  Nile  and  about  the  list  of  the  tools  of  the  priests  and 
of  the  spaces  consecrated  to  them,  and  about  measures  and  things  useful  in 
the  sacred  rites. 

Clement  is  explicit  then  that  hieroglyphics  formed  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Egyptians  in  a  way  that  even  the  medical  books  do  not  (though  the  latter 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  included  in  a  Greek  context).  In  contrast  to 
the  earlier  passage  from  Clement  alluded  to,40  which  is  limited  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  a  detailed  systematic  knowledge  of  the  script  for  Greek  knowledge  of 
hieroglyphic  Egyptian,  the  significance  of  this  later  sequence  extends  as  far  as 
legitimizing  the  etymological  and  allegorical  exegeses  of  hieroglyphs  as  they 
appear  in  the  tradition.  The  questions  raised  by  this  distinction  between  exege¬ 
sis  as  textual  archaeology  and  exegesis  as  textual  redeployment  will  be  dealt 
with  later,  but  even  if  in  particular  instances  hieroglyphs  were  not  used  in  the 
symbolic-allegorical  manner  among  the  Egyptians  themselves,  still  the  exegeti- 
cal  themes  reflected  genuinely  hieroglyphic  tradition. 

It  is  in  the  Stromata  that  Clement  is  first  to  distinguish  three  scripts:  epistolo- 
graphic,  hieratic,  and  hieroglyphic.  Though  the  classificatory  schema  he  describes  is 
perhaps  the  most  sophisticated  in  the  classical  sources,  it  is  also  notoriously  brief 
and  consequently  highly  contentious.41 

Avriica  oi  nap’  Aiymzrioig  izaiSsvo psvoi  Ttpcbrov  psv  navrcov  rfjv  Aiyvitricov 
ypappdrcov  psdoSov  sKpavdavovai,  rfjv  smaroXoypacpiKfjv  tcaXovpsvrjv  • 
Ssvrspav  Ss  rfjv  ispauiajv,  ij  ypcbvrai  oi  ispoypapparsig ■  vararrjv  Ss  teal 
rsXsmaiav  rfjv  iepoyXvcpnajv,  rjg  fj  psv  sari  Sia  row  npcbrcov  aroiysicov 
KvpioXoyuaj ,  ij  8s  aupfioXnaj.  Tfjg  Ss  ovpfioXiKrjg  fj  psv  KvpioXoysirai  Kara 
piprjaiv,  ij  S’  &amp  rponiKcog  ypdcpsrai,  fj  Ss  aXXtjyopsirai  Kara  nvag 
aiviypovg ,42 

Immediately  among  the  Egyptians  students  first  thoroughly  learn  the 
method  of  the  Egyptian  script  known  as  the  epistolographic.  Second,  the 
hieratic,  which  the  sacred  scribes  use.  And  afterwards  finally  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic,  of  which  the  [method]  is  both  the  literal  one  by  means  of  the  first 
elements,  and  the  symbolic.  And  of  the  symbolic  one  is  literal  imitatively, 
one  writes  as  it  were  figuratively,  and  one  allegorizes  according  to  certain 
allusions. 

The  fundamental  distinction  he  draws  is  between  those  hieroglyphs  that  sig¬ 
nify  ‘by  means  of  first  elements’  (Sid  rcov  npcbrcov  aroiysicov),  i.e.  literally  or 
phonetically,  and  ‘symbolic’  (avpfioXiKij),  i.e.  pictographically  in  the  broad  sense. 
The  latter  subdivides  into  symbolic  glyphs  that  signify  pictographically  in  the 
narrow  sense,  figuratively,  and  allegorically.  Both  literal  and  pictographic  (. sensu 
stricto )  glyphs  are  further  described  as  signifying  ‘mimetically’  ( Kara,  piurjaiv)  - 
mimetic,  that  is,  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  speech  and  of  the  items  they 
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depict,  respectively.  In  cases  of  tropic  usage  ( xponiKchq )  glyphs  operate  through 
the  formal  or  phonetic  ‘affinity’  (teat’  oiKedxrfxd)  of  metaphor,  metonymy,  hom¬ 
onyms,  homophones,  and  variant-forms  in  contrast  with  mimetic  glyphs  as 
direct  representations  of  fundamental  elements  or  depicted  items.  Finally,  there 
are  glyphs  that  ‘allegorize  allusively’  (akhrjyo pshai  Kata  zivac  aivr/uovc) . Thus, 
the  hieroglyph  of  a  snake,  for  example,  might  be  used  in  the  first  Clementian 
symbolic  sense,  numerically,  to  mean  precisely  ‘snake’;  in  the  second,  tropically, 
by  virtue  of  a  formal  affinity,  to  mean  ‘sinuous’;  and  in  a  third  ‘allegorical’  sense, 
by  means  of  comparison,  to  mean  ‘the  sinuous  course  of  the  stars’.  Similarly, 
the  hieroglyph  of  a  dung-beetle  might  mean,  first,  Scarabceus  sacer;  second,  by 
virtue  of  a  phonetic  affinity,  ‘become’  [in  Egyptian,  hprr  and  hpr,  respectively43]; 
or,  third,  what  (according  to  Clement)  they  each  have  in  common:  a  rolling, 
circular  passage,  a  periodic  generative  capacity.44 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  two-fold.  First,  of  course,  the  account  Clem¬ 
ent  provides  in  fact  maps  rather  well  onto  the  standard  Egyptological  account 
in  more  ways  than  is  typically  conceded.43  But  second,  the  very  point  at  which 
Clement’s  and  the  Egyptological  accounts  part  ways  is  itself  clearly  and  for¬ 
mally  articulated  and  theorized  so  as  to  preserve  for  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  not 
merely  a  philological  interest,  but  a  role  as  a  repository  of  ancient  natural  and 
cosmological  speculation. 

Any  general  account  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  offering  philological  and  his¬ 
torical  evidence  in  support  of  the  reading  it  offers  quite  properly  engages  in 
an  inductive  method  of  enquiry  with  a  view  to  attaining  a  correct  theoretical 
account  of  the  full  complexity  of  the  rules  of  hieroglyphic  orthography.46  This, 
briefly  put,  is  the  familiar  approach  employed  in  the  decipherment  endeav¬ 
our,  for  which  the  recovery  of  the  language  of  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  is  the 
principal  objective.  The  sense  (if  not  always  the  exact  meaning)  of  the  vast 
majority  of  extant  hieroglyphic  texts  has  been  put  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
following  precisely  this  method,  the  principles  of  which  are,  for  that  reason, 
no  longer  in  question.  What  is  thought  by  the  classical  hieroglyphic  tradition, 
however,  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  specific  context  of  the  hieroglyphic  sig¬ 
nary  and  texts,  is  original,  primitive,  true,  or  ultimately  perfect  Egyptian  wisdom. 
The  idea  is  well-attested  in  the  textual  tradition  of  Egyptian  wisdom  literature 
itself,47  though  the  range  of  its  generality  in  the  classical  sources  is  significantly 
extended. 

Where  knowledge  of  the  original  circumstances  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
usage  is  in  decline,  and  the  reception  of  the  wisdom  of  ancient  Egypt  is  a  dominant 
concern,  the  rules  historically  applied  are  of  less  importance  than  the  range  of 
the  hieroglyphic  signs  themselves  and  the  possibilities  of  their  use  as  an  exegeti- 
cal  resource.48  Neither  the  approach  via  Egyptian  linguistic  practice,  nor  via 
later  exegetical  strategies,  however,  has  satisfactorily  clarified  the  philosophical 
context  (concerning  theories  of  the  origins  and  function  of  language  or  of 
linguistic  signification),  for  either  conception.  Nor  has  either  provided  such 
independent  justification  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for  the  deployment 
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of  these  strategies  in  explanation  of  hieroglyphs  or  the  particular  suitability  of 
hieroglyphs  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  put. 

3.3  Natural  and  artefactual  signs  in  Horapollo 

One  immediately  attractive  alternative  to  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  hiero¬ 
glyphs  exclusively  in  terms  of  sense  and  reference,  then,  would  be  to  argue  that 
Horapollonian  semantics  is  not  about  reference  in  the  way  discussed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  2  at  all,  but  about  inference  -  namely  the  inferences  one  can  draw  from 
empirical  data  as  depicted  by  the  formal  features  of  hieroglyphs  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  those  glyphs,  whether  or  not  the  data  itself  happens  to  be  true.  This  type 
of  explanation  infers  via  formal  (or,  at  any  rate,  formalizable)  argumentation 
from  verifiable  and  falsifiable  statements  (provided,  in  the  Horapollo ’s  case,  by 
natural-historical  resources)  about  the  phenomena  of  the  sensible  world  (such 
as  are  depicted  by  hieroglyphs)  to  explanations  as  to  why  linguistic  items  bear 
the  meanings  they  in  fact  do.  In  this  way,  the  fact  that  certain  hieroglyphs  have 
known  meanings  legitimizes  an  increasingly  productive  hermeneutic  (such  as 
we  arguably  find  in  Book  Two  of  the  Hieroglyphica)  for  licensing  inferences 
about  the  meaning  of  signs  with  previously  unknown  meanings. 

This  section  therefore  examines  the  members  of  the  Horapollonian  signary 
as  mimetic  of  or  directly  depicting  natural  phenomena,  unmediated  either  by 
(any)  spoken  language  or  other  preconditions.  The  question  here  is  how  such 
a  conception  of  the  explanation  of  meaning  bears  upon  the  reception  of  the 
hieroglyphic  wisdom  the  glyphs  themselves  are  thought  to  offer. 

The  subjects  of  Egyptian  theosophy  (or  better,  Egyptizing  philosophy) ,  which 
included  ‘Egyptian  animal  worship,  theology,  iconography,  symbolism  and  hier¬ 
oglyphics’,49  had  been  subjects  addressed  in  a  broad  Greek  tradition  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  exegesis.  Several  material  and  explanatory  parallels  exist  between  the 
Hieroglyphica  of  Chaeremon  and  Horapollo,  fragmentary  though  the  former  is,50 
but  it  was  not  only  in  Alexandria  (Chaeremon,  Clement),  but  also  in  Chaero- 
nia  (Plutarch),  Rome  (Porphyry),  and  Apameia  (Iamblichus)  that  the  tradition 
developed.31 

oi  3s  xai  sv  toiq  Aiymrdoiq  cpiXoaocpppaai  rov  ’IoiScopov  oovspyov  tcai 
avyKvvrjystrjv  napsXdufiavov  tfjg  sv  fivdcp  KSKpvppsvrjq  cog  dir] 6 cog  ispaq 
aXrjdsiaqP 

Even  in  the  Egyptian  philosophical  subjects  they  [i.e.  Heraiscus  and 
Asclepiades]  associated  with  Isidore  as  a  colleague  and  fellow-seeker  of  the 
truly  sacred  truth  hidden  in  the  depths. 

It  is  with  this  emphasis  on  hieroglyphics  as  belonging  amongst  ‘the  Egyptian 
philosophical  subjects’  (ret  Aiyomia  cpiXoaocprjpara)  in  late  Platonism  that  the 
dual  attribution  to  Horapollo  of  the  titles  ypappmiKog  and  cpiXocrocpoq  develops 
a  significance  that  extends  beyond  the  explanatory  content  and  structure  of  the 
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Hieroglyphica.  It  is,  therefore,  in  light  of  a  further  plausible  philosophical  context 
for  the  composition  of  the  Hieroglyphica  that  the  following  sections  are  intended 
to  address  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  Horapollo’s  text  exemplifies,  or 
otherwise  elucidates  two  main  concerns,  one  semiological,  the  other  theological. 

I  begin,  then,  by  elaborating  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  natu¬ 
ral  signs  and  the  hieroglyphs  in  explanation  of  which  they  are  cited.  In  a  general 
sense  the  relationship  is  perfectly  clear.  The  Horapollonian  index  of  signs  is  eo 
ipso  an  index  of  these  natural  items  because  hieroglyphs  depict  natural  items 
(‘natural’  as  opposed  to  ‘linguistic’,  including,  for  these  purposes,  cultural  arte¬ 
facts,  numerals,  etc.).  None  of  the  examples  provided  by  the  text,  however,  are 
directly  pictographic  of  their  meaning.  In  the  following  text,  for  example,  had  the 
glyph  of  a  lioness  meant  ‘lioness’,  no  further  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
glyph  would  have  been  necessary. 


pjcog  yvvaiica  yevvrjaaao.v  cmac].  rvvama  yevvpoaaav  (mac  fiovXopsvoi 
arjufjvai,  Xsaivav  Qnypatpovmv .  amp  yap  dig  ov  kvioksi ,53 

[How  a  woman  that  has  given  birth  once]. When  they  want  to  signify  a 
woman  that  has  given  birth  once,  they  depict  a  lioness;  for  the  latter  does 
not  conceive  twice. 

Instead,  to  write  or  draw  a  glyph  of  a  lioness  is  said  to  show  or  mean  a  woman 
who  has  given  birth  once.  Therefore  it  is  the  observation,  claim,  or  convention 
that  a  lioness  gives  birth  only  once  that  is  used  to  establish  that  a  woman  who 
has  given  birth  once  can  be  signified  by  a  glyph  of  a  lioness.  The  connection 
between  the  sign  and  what  it  depicts  differs,  therefore,  from  the  connection 
between  the  sign  and  what  it  means.  The  connection  between  a  glyph  of  a 
lioness  and  the  animal  itself  is  the  fact  that  a  lioness,  or  a  glyph  showing  a  lion¬ 
ess,  can  be  used  to  teach  us  what  the  word  ‘lioness’  means  (via,  for  example,  an 
ostensive  definition).  Since  either  the  depiction  or  the  item  depicted  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely  to  explain  what  ‘lioness’  means,  the  glyph 
may  be  substituted  for  the  animal  it  depicts. The  connection  between  the  glyph 
and  its  meaning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mediated  by  the  explanation. 

Following  Van  Bekkum’s  analysis  Sluiter  recognizes  a  precursor  for  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  commentary  form  in  the  exegesis  of  sacred  literature.  Even  as  such 
a  precursor,  however,  it  represents  a  culmination  of  an  exegetical  tradition  that 
originated  not  in  textual  studies,  but  in  such  things  as  ‘divine  signs,  meteorolog¬ 
ical  phenomena,  and  possibly  even  oracles’.34  These  mirabilia  not  only  provide 
certain  clear  parallels  with  the  paradoxographical  exegeses,  but  also  indicate  a 
possible  rationale  for  the  interpretative  methodology.  Moreover,  this  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  concerning  which  glossography  itself  was  perhaps  not  unaware.  Frag¬ 
ment  52  of  the  grammarian  Dionysius  Thrax,55  for  example,  appears  to  point 
to  a  ‘conception  of  semiology  as  a  science  that  can  embrace,  not  only  linguistic, 
but  also  natural  signs’.36 

Moreover,  not  only  does  the  source  for  the  fragment  provide  a  significant 
link  not  only  to  the  broader  subject  of  symbolism,  but  to  that  of  hieroglyphic 
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symbolism  in  particular,  but  such  a  conception  of  the  peculiar  suitability  of 
hieroglyphic  Egyptian  for  sacred  texts  is  also  fully  in  accord  with  Egyptian 
practice  itself,  since  at  this  period  demotic  was  in  such  wide  use  for  admin¬ 
istrative  purposes  that  hieroglyphs  had  become  the  medium  of  preference  for 
formulaic  and  ritualistic  use.37  Accordingly,  Egyptian  wisdom  literature  ensures 
its  transmission  precisely  because  it  exemplifies  m?rt  (truth,  justice)  preserved 
in  written  form.58 


Eppfjq  psv  yap  6  818d.0K0j.6q  liov,  noXXdKiq  pm  8iaXsyopsvoq  Kai  181a 
Kai  xov  Tar  svioxs  rtapdvxoq,  sXsysv  oxi  8dcsi  xoiq  svxvyxavovoi  pov  xoiq 
fiifiXioiq  djtXovoxdxp  sivai  p  ovvxa.ciq  Kai  oacppq,  sk  8s  xcov  svavxicov  doacpijq 
ovoa  Kai  KSKpvppsvov  xdv  vovv  xcov  Xoycov  syovoa,  Kai  sxi  doacpsoxdxp, 
xcov  EXXpvcov  voxspov  [JovXpdsvxcov  xpv  ppsxspav  SidXsKxov  eiq  xpv  i8iav 
psdsp  ppvsvoai ,  onsp  soxai  xcov  ysypappsvcov  psyioxp  8iaoxpocpfi  xs  Kai 
doacpsia.  6  8s  Xoyoq  xfj  n ax  pep  a.  SiaXsKxcp  ep  prjvsvo  psvoq  s/si  oatpfj  xdv  xcov 
Xoycov  vovv.  Kai  yap  avxd  xd  xfjq  cpcovfjq  noiov  Kai  r/  xcov  Aiyvnxwov  [.  .  .] 
ovopdxcov  sv  eavxfj  s/si  xrjv  svspyeiav  xcov  Xsyopsvcov.  ooov  ovv  8vvaxov 
eoxi  ooi ,  fiaoiXsv ,  Ttavxa  8s  8vvaoai,  xov  Xoyov  Siaxijprjoov  avsp ptjvsvxov , 
iva  prjxs  siq  'EXXrjvaq  sXdp  xoiavxa  pvoxfipia,  prjxs  p  xcov  EXXtjvcov 
VTtsppcpavoq  cppdoiq  Kai  SKXsXvpsvp  Kai  cbonsp  ksko.XX oo mopsvp  sqixpXov 
7xoiporj  xd  ospvov  Kai  oxifiapov,  Kai  xrjv  svspyrjxiKtjv  xcov  ovopdxcov  cppaoiv. 
'EXXpvsq  yap,  co  fiaoiXsv,  Xoyovq  syovoi  Ksvovq  d.no8siqsoov  svspypxmovq , 
Kai  amp  soxiv  EXXpvcov  cpiXooocpia,  Xoycov  y/depoq.  ppsTq  8s  ov  Xoyoiq 
Xpcbpsda.  d.XXd  epeovaiq  psoxaTq  xcov  spycov.59 

My  teacher,  Hermes  —  often  speaking  to  me  in  private,  sometimes  in  the 
presence  ofTat  -  used  to  say  that  those  reading  my  books  would  find  their 
organization  very  simple  and  clear  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unclear  and 
keeps  the  meaning  of  its  words  concealed;  furthermore,  it  will  be  entirely 
unclear  (he  said)  when  the  Greeks  eventually  desire  to  translate  our  lan¬ 
guage  to  their  own  and  thus  produce  in  writing  the  greatest  distortion  and 
unclarity.  But  this  discourse,  expressed  in  our  paternal  language,  keeps  clear 
the  meaning  of  its  words.  The  very  quality  of  the  speech  and  the  [sound] 
of  Egyptian  words  have  in  themselves  the  energy  of  the  objects  they  speak 
of.  Therefore,  my  king,  in  so  far  as  you  have  the  power  (who  are  all  pow¬ 
erful),  keep  the  discourse  uninterpreted,  lest  mysteries  of  such  greatness 
come  to  the  Greeks,  lest  the  extravagant,  flaccid  and  (as  it  were)  dandified 
Greek  idiom  extinguish  something  stately  and  concise,  the  energetic  idiom 
of  (Egyptian)  usage.  For  the  Greeks  have  empty  speeches,  O  king,  that  are 
energetic  only  in  what  they  demonstrate,  and  this  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  an  inane  foolosophy  of  speeches.  We,  by  contrast,  use  not  speeches 
but  sounds  that  are  full  of  action.60 


Though  a  possible  objection  to  the  idea  that  pristine  Egyptian  texts  appears 
to  be  voiced  in  Asclepius’  observation  that  the  style  of  the  Hermetic  texts  is 
‘unclear  and  keeps  the  meaning  of  its  words  concealed’,  the  text  contrasts  lack 
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of  clarity  as  a  result  of ‘concealing’  meaning  for  the  sake  of  preserving  original 
energy  (evspyeiav)  and  that  arising  from  the  intrinsically  dissolute  (skas/.v uEvrj) 
nature  of  the  Greek  translations.  Seeking  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Egyptian  language,  it  is  suggested,  will  remove  the  obscurity  and  render  the 
structure  of  the  books  ‘very  simple  and  clear’  (duXovardtri  Kal  aatp^g)N  Copen- 
haver  further  notes  that  Derchain  recognizes  an  Egyptian-conceived  ‘definition 
of  the  function  of  language’  and  that  Fowden  reads  ‘evidence  of  Egyptian  lin¬ 
guistic  nativism’  in  what  he  calls  the  ‘conceit’  regarding  ineffectual  translations 
from  the  Egyptian  into  the  Greek  language.62  Nonetheless,  strong  Platonizing 
undercurrents  inform  the  contrast  between  ‘arrogant  . . .  and  as  it  were  showy’ 
(■ VTZsprjtpavoq  cppdaic  .  .  .  Kai  cbonep  kekoAX co m a  u£Vtj )  Greek  speech,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  exemplified  in  Greek  philosophy  -  punningly  referred  to  as  ‘the 
mere  sound  of  speech’  (Xdycov  ipotpog)  —  and,  on  the  other  hand, ‘the  A power A  of 
the  Egyptian  words’  (ij  tcbv  AiyvTrrtcov  ASvvapigA  ovo pdzcov) ,63  which  ‘has  the 
energy  of  what  is  spoken  of’  TVV  svepyeiav  rcov  Xeyopsvcov).  Clement  too 
makes  the  point;  nor  is  he  the  only  patristic  source  to  raise  the  matter.64 

The  particular  power  inherent  in  Egyptian  for  theological  purposes,  which 
both  Hermeticism  and  Neoplatonism  endorse,  and  the  doctrine  of  untranslat- 
ability  it  entails,  is  at  least  in  part  reversed  in  the  corpus  of  Greek  and  demotic 
magical  papyri.  These  often  bilingual  texts  not  only  frequently  intersperse  a 
predominantly  Greek  or  demotic  sequence  with  both  shorter  and  longer  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  other  of  the  two  languages,  they  also  impute  a  ritual  power  and 
significance  peculiar  to  Greek  itself.65  In  these  sequences  correctly  inflected 
Greek  glosses  on  the  demotic  text  are  introduced,  along  with  Greek  loan¬ 
words,  suggesting  a  translation  of  a  Greek  original  into  demotic  preserving 
magically  significant  Greek  features  in  order  not  to  undermine  the  power 
inherent  therein.  The  Neoplatonic  injunction  concerning  the  untranslatability 
of  original  languages  here  actually  provides  a  model  for  a  situation  in  which 
Greek  is  accorded  magical  priority  over  Egyptian. 

The  corpus  of  Greek  and  demotic  magical  papyri  is  of  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  the  extent  it  exemplifies  several  of  the  features  of  the  symbolic 
method  in  practice.  Three  terms  from  these  texts  are  of  particular  relevance: 
abpfioXa  pi)  anted,  spufjvevpaza,  and  avvdrjpazcx.1'1'  Each  reoccurs  in  the  con¬ 
texts  of  the  endeavour  to  synthesize  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  tra¬ 
ditions,  the  mystery-terminology  of  Clement’s  analysis  of  hieroglyphs,  and  the 
methodology  employed  in  their  exegesis  in,  for  example,  Iamblichus.The  third 
term,  most  distinctively,  also  suggests  a  connection  between  the  thematic  force 
of  the  glyphs  chosen  for  exegesis  in  Clement  (and  sources)  and  the  formulae  for 
magical  syntheses  or  compounds,  particularly  since  avvOrjpaza  is  also  readable 
as  ‘signs’  or ‘tokens’.  Not  only  does  the  principle  involved  in  both  cases  seem  to 
involve  the  same  hermeneutic  principles,  but  the  ingredients  of  the  compounds 
(i.e.  elements  in  the  syntheses)  for  the  latter  correspond,  sometimes  in  specific 
detail,67  with  hieroglyphs  given  symbolic-allegorical  exegesis  elsewhere.  In  one 
instance68  actual  examples  of  hieroglyphic  script  are  specified  in  the  context 
of  securing  secrecy  about  what  is  revealed  in  initiation  into  the  mysteries  by 
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means  of  what  are  generally  referred  to  in  demotic  as  examples  of  ghrlrgter 
(xapaKtrip).  Of  the  five  glyphs  used  here,  at  least  four  are  genuinely  Egyptian. 
They  are,  in  full:  (i)  a  geometric  arrow  design;  (ii)  the  hpr- scarab;  (iii)  the  wd?t- 
eye;  (iv)  two  sticks  crossed;  and  (v)  a  sitting  dog.  The  sequence  as  composed 
cannot  be  translated  according  to  standard  Egyptian  grammar,69  however,  if 
the  sequence  is  read  as  a  avp/doXov  according  to  the  sort  of  principles  applied 
by  Clement,  the  elements  in  synthetic  combination  can  be  read  as  establishing 
(rather  than  being  justified  by)  their  mutual  interrelations.70 

There  is  some  precedent  in  the  secondary  literature  for  adducing  several  of 
the  elements  of  the  hieroglyphic  traditions  as  detailed  earlier  in  an  effort  to 
emphasize  not  only  generic  affiliations,  but,  in  fact,  sources  of  Horapollo’s  Hier- 
oglyphica.  I  have  already  noted  that  only  two  Greek  titles  specifically  concerned 
with  the  Egyptian  language  are  extant  from  the  period  (the  Hieroglyphica  of 
Chaeremon  and  Horapollo  respectively).  Only  one  (the  latter)  survives  intact, 
and  it  is  in  the  former  that  we  have  at  least  partial  or  occasional  precedents 
in  the  Greek  tradition  both  for  the  Egyptological  material.  We  have  further 
precedents  for  the  kind  of  natural  scientific  discussion  which  informs  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphica  too:  e.g.  in  the  De  historia  animalium  of  Aristotle,  the  De  animalibus  of 
Philo,71  the  De  natura  animalium  of  Aelian,  the  Naturalis  historia  of  Pliny,  the 
Oneirocritica  of  Artemidorus,  the  Hexaemera  of  saints  Basil  and  Ambrose,  the 
peripatetic  Physiognomica,  and  the  Physiologus.72  There  is,  in  other  words,  more 
evidence  of  elements  deriving  from  the  Greek  hieroglyphic  and  natural  scien¬ 
tific  traditions  than  from  the  Egyptian  material. 

Leemans’  commentary  on  the  text73  and  other  systematic  attempts  to 
distinguish  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  material  from  material  originating  in 
Graeco-Roman  sources  have  identified  many  of  the  educational,  scientific, 
encyclopaedic,  or  mythographical  sources  for  the  Hieroglyphica.  Parallels  with 
the  (PvcnoXoyiKa  attributed  to  Manetho  and  the  seven  works74  attributed  to  the 
pseudo-democritean  Bolus  in  the  Suda  in  particular  have  fostered  further  his- 
toricizing  analyses  with  a  particular  interest  in  the  question  of^enre-attribution. 
Scott,  for  example,  in  reference  to  the  literary  genre  of  the  Physiologus,  notes  that: 

Occasional  paradoxographical  references  are  part  of  the  literary  discourse 
of  the  age,  so  that  e.g.  an  offhand  reference  to  the  phoenix  can  be  made  as 
early  as  Clement  of  Rome.  There  are  numerous  references  in  Philo,  who 
devotes  a  treatise  to  beasts.  But  extensive  treatment  of  paradoxographical 
material  in  the  formative  years  of  Christian  theology  is  unknown.75 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  historicizing  tendency,  however,  to  question 
whether  the  ‘marvellous’  aspect  of  the  material  is  original  to  the  natural  his¬ 
tories  themselves  or  constitutes  an  intrusive  accretion  of  paradoxography  as  an 
already  distinct  genre. 

‘Aristotle’  has  one  after  another  of  the  Bestiary  tales,  -  of  the  Eagle,  the 
Hoopoe,  the  Night-raven,  the  Hyaena,  the  Ichneumon  and  so  on.  Some 
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fifteen  of  these  are  in  the  Historia  Animalium,  and  the  curious  thing  is  that 
they  occur  in  just  two  places:  I  find  eight  in  the  Ninth  Book,  between  pp. 
612  and  630,  and  seven  in  the  Sixth,  between  pp.  544  and  589.  Are  we 
looking  for  sources  of  the  Physiologist  in  Aristotle,  or  is  the  Physiologist 
guiding  us  towards  alien,  fabulous,  non-Aristotelian  parts  of  the  Natural 
History?7b 


Even  if  it  could  be  established  that  Egyptian  sources  exercised  some  sort  of 
direct  linguistic  or  thematic  influence  on  the  text  in  this  way,  the  same  reserva¬ 
tions  concerning  their  explanatory  value  would  have  to  apply.  The  suggestive 
(but  inconclusive)  linguistic  and  generic  indications  of  Copticity  are,  however, 
bolstered  by  reference  to  the  works  of  Horapollo’s  counterpart  in  the  ongo¬ 
ing  polemical  exchange  between  Coptic  Christians  and  Hellenized  pagans  in 
late  5th  century  Egypt.  One  of  our  Coptic  sources,  Shenoute,  was  also  familiar 
with  the  3rd  century  Egyptian  zoological  and  allegorical  text  under  the  title 
Physiologus.77  Yet  the  parallels  with  the  material  in  Horapollo  which  might  have 
derived  from  knowledge  of  the  Physiologus  within  the  Coptic  tradition  also 
have  multiple  parallel  attestations  elsewhere.  In  particular,  the  sections  in  Hora¬ 
pollo  dealing  with  the  phoenix  and  the  hyena  show  close  correlation,  though 
the  especial  value  of  the  Shenoutean  corpus  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cop¬ 
tic  text  resides  elsewhere,  in  the  passage  on  the  fruit  of  the  sycamore  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  also  on  the  honey-bee),  both  contained  in  Ad  philosophum  gentilem. 78 

There  are  other  reasons  for  thinking  the  primary  significance  of  the  natural 
scientific  material  for  which  we  have  evidence  of  knowledge  on  Shenoute’s 
part  is  not  as  source-critical  evidence.  It  is  intended  by  him  not  merely  as  a 
record  of  empirical  data,  but  is  also  deployed  as  part  of  a  philosophical  polemic 
against  the  misconception  that  the  generated  world  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
speculation  on  the  ungenerated  world.  However  the  question  is  resolved,  an 
investigation  designed  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence  sources  on  the  exegetical  content  of  the  Hieroglyphica,  though  leading  to 
a  reconstruction  of  the  historical  line  of  generic  development  insofar  as  it  sup¬ 
ports  observations  on  the  aggregation  of  source  materials,  cannot  clarify  the  use 
to  which  that  material  is  put. This  is  an  objection  to  source-criticism  in  general, 
of  course,  but  the  fact  that  precisely  this  kind  of  engagement  with  Horapollo’s 
text  has  (along  with  philological  criticism  by  Egyptologists)  dominated  the 
commentaries  means  it  is  a  point  worth  repeating  in  order  to  sharpen  our  eye 
to  the  use  Horapollo  makes  of  his  sources. 

With  respect  to  the  compositional  circumstances  of  the  natural  history  mate¬ 
rial  found  in  the  text,  as  well  as  amplifications  of,  elaborations  on,  and  correc¬ 
tions  to  its  themes  and  conclusions,  commentaries  have  tended  to  take  one  of 
the  following  two  lines:  the  first,  to  offer  a  philological  study  in  the  tradition 
of  ancient  lexicography.  In  these  cases,  retrospective  attempts  at  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Hieroglyphica  have  conceded  at  least  partial  lexicographical  cre¬ 
dentials  to  the  work.  As  a  result  the  text  has  latterly  been  acknowledged  as 
containing  a  core  of  genuinely  Egyptian  observations,  especially  in  Book  One, 
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and  a  collection  of  later  additions  to  that  material,  especially  in  the  sequences 
originating  in  conception  and  execution  with  its  editor  (Philip)  in  the  manner 
of  a  compendium  drawing  on  Greek  doxographical  sources.  This  concession 
explicitly  emphasizes,  however,  the  comparative  paucity  of  genuinely  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  material.  It  also  acknowledges  that  the  standards  of  correctness 
to  which  the  explanations  might  have  claimed  to  have  adhered  are  layered  and 
not  of  a  uniform  origin.  Consequently,  even  allowing  for  the  dilution  of  Hora- 
pollo’s  accurate  material  by  the  expansion  in  Book  Two  by  Philip,  there  still 
remains  a  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  that  the  allegorizing  explanations 
contained  in  Horapollo’s  text  cannot  be  maintained.  Even  where  the  meanings 
of  hieroglyphs  had  been  correctly  interpreted  (or  nearly  so)  by  Horapollo,  the 
proper  way  to  explain  how  they  come  to  mean  what  they  do  was  the  province 
of  the  decipherment  project,  not  allegoristic  interpretation. 

In  this  way,  this  second  layer  of  commentary,  in  which  the  explanations  in 
the  Hieroglyphica  are  represented  as  an  extended  fabrication  based  on  the  glyph- 
sequences  and  drawn  from  a  backdrop  of  Hellenistic  antiquarianism,  allows 
critics  to  reassert  the  view  that  the  Hieroglyphica  is  an  exercise  amounting  in 
effect  to  the  production  of  an  eclectic  compendium  of  diverse  commonplaces 
and  antiquarian  lore.  The  format  of  an  interpretative  treatise  is  used,  it  is  argued, 
as  a  blind  to  conceal  its  true  origins  as  a  purely  imaginative  elaboration  of 
popular  Egyptological  themes.  This  judgement,  however,  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Hellenistic  picture  stands  in  need  of  correction  in  the 
direction  of  Egyptology,  whereas  in  fact  what  is  needed  is  some  clarification 
of  how  the  Hellenistic  picture  was  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the  hieroglyphic 
material.  To  this  end,  and  insofar  as  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  material  may 
only  have  been  imperfectly  understood  or  represented  by  the  text,  there  has 
also  recently  been  an  attempt  to  develop  a  consideration  of  the  text  as  a  semi¬ 
otic  resource,  treating  it  as  a  Greek  hermeneutic  composition  partly  on  Egyp¬ 
tian  glyphs,  partly  on  Hellenizing  lore,  offering  hermeneutic  strategies  for  the 
reception  of  an  unknown  written  language.79 

The  difficulties  of  such  an  attempt  are  rooted  in  the  question  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  nature  of  the  connections  established  between  the  glyphs  and  what 
they  show  or  signify.  In  any  given  case  these  connections  are  determined  by 
individual  explanations,  from  which  a  general  semiotic  model,  within  which 
the  specific  hieroglyphic  variables  operate,  must  be  derived.  Insofar  as  what  is 
shown  or  meant  by  a  glyph  is  interdependent  with  the  form  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  one  has  to  give  of  it,  the  peculiar  contribution  of  the  Hieroglyphica  on  this 
reading  lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  explanations  themselves  are  not  items 
of  arcane  significance,  but  the  means  whereby  the  hieroglyphs  received  their 
significance.  In  other  words,  the  explanation  does  not  serve  to  unlock  an  arcane 
meaning  hidden  in  the  glyph,  but  secures  that  meaning,  establishing  the  glyph 
as  significant.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the  explanations  of  Horapollo’s  glyphs 
determine  in  what  sense  the  glyphs  the  ‘hieroglyphs’  are  meaningful  at  all.  If  the 
Hieroglyphica  exemplifies  a  possible  determination  of  the  meanings  of  hieroglyphs 
in  a  line  of  development  from  their  formal  and  representational  characteristics 
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via  a  method  for  establishing  their  meaningful  employment,  then  the  text  was 
meant  neither  to  recover  ancient  Egyptian  meanings  via  a  reconstruction  from  a 
pre-conceived  understanding  of  meaningful  use,  nor  to  formulate  a  methodol¬ 
ogy  for  such  a  procedure. 

The  outstanding  question,  therefore,  is  what  the  motivations,  objectives,  and 
presuppositions  of  such  a  methodology  in  fact  are,  rather  than  the  question 
posed  by  Horapollo’s  critics  as  to  whether  there  has  been  a  failure  of  judgement 
in  determining  the  ‘correct’  methodology  in  the  first  place.  The  application 
of  Egyptology,  Greek  natural  history,  and  something  approaching  distinctively 
Renaissance  archetypes  of  iconic  language80  to  the  work  has  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  text  as  the  subject  of  modern 
scholarly  interest.  But  to  address  the  question  of  motivation  this  will  in  addition 
involve  determination  of  specifically  internal  features  of  the  text’s  methodo¬ 
logical  presuppositions.  Once  these  have  been  established,  it  will  be  possible  to 
examine  the  text’s  explanatory  structure  of  the  constituent  units  of  composi¬ 
tion,  the  conception  of  meaning  which  that  structure  entails,  the  explanatory 
resources  it  utilizes,  and  the  methodological  opportunities  that  affords. 

The  ‘physiological’  -  that  is,  natural  scientific  -  interest  of  the  Hieroglyphica  is 
the  most  familiar  of  its  curricular  components.  We  have  seen  how  the  text  draws 
freely  on  Greek  natural  history  as  well  as  Egyptian  cultural  ethnography.  But  it 
does  so  not  only  in  its  choice  of  hieroglyphs,  but  also  in  its  explanation  of  the 
meanings  of  those  glyphs.  These  natural  and  cultural  resources,  as  such,  exercise 
a  thematic  emphasis  on  the  realm  of  generated  phenomena,  a  feature  to  which 
the  language  employed  draws  particular  attention.  Horapollo  makes  extensive 
use  of  cognates  of  yeveaig  (generation):  eighty-four  occurrences  altogether, 
including  eleven  in  section  headings.81  Apart  from  the  structurally  critical  terms 
ypacpco  (concerning  means  or  media  of  production  of  the  glyphs)  and  atjpaivco 
(concerning  performative  aspects  in  use  or  function)  and  respective  cognates, 
‘generation’  is  in  this  way  not  merely  a  prominent  topic,  but  the  only  topic 
either  textually  explicit  (as  earlier)  or  thematically  implicit  (as  in  the  examples 
of  spontaneous  generation82  or  cosmological  elements)  throughout  both  books. 
Nonetheless,  the  role  this  thematic  emphasis  on  the  realm  of  becoming  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  Hieroglyphica  differs  from  the  use  of  the  same  or  related  material  in 
the  context  of  a  treatise  on  natural  science  or  physics  as  such.  Both  in  view  of 
the  self-identification  of  the  Hieroglyphica  as  epprjvei'a,  whereby  it  is  presumably 
methodologically  motivated,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  material  is  cited 
in  an  explanatory  capacity  (rather  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained),  it  will  be 
necessary  to  clarify  the  techniques  the  use  of  which  distinguishes  its  interpreta¬ 
tive  methodology  from  the  mere  collation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  with  Greek 
natural  scientific  material  concerning  the  items  they  depict. 

The  aim  here,  then,  is  to  demonstrate  that  Horapollo  does  not  merely  pro¬ 
vide  a  one-for-one  correspondence  or  parallel  between  a  hieroglyphic  sign  and 
a  natural  phenomenon  by  cross-referenced  analogies,  nor  the  development  of  a 
systematic  or  exhaustive  excursus  on  a  subject  suggested  by  the  item  glyphically 
depicted.82  If  Horapollo  had  been  interested  merely  in  compiling  theological, 
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astronomical,  and  natural  historical  into  pvrj  para,  as  a  work  of  comparative  and 
historical  empiricism  (no  matter  how  fantastic  or  unverifiable) ,  it  would  have 
sufficed  for  him  to  note  such  correspondences  and  analogies.  But  as  spppveia  it 
must,  and  of  course  does,  involve  recognizable  figures  of  reasoning  for  the  exe¬ 
geses  provided.  To  that  end,  we  should  take  a  closer  look  at  the  structure  of  the 
individual  sections  with  a  view  to  identifying  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed  and  a  perspicuous  presentation  of  the  interrelations  between  them. 

If  for  Horapollo,  objects  ( izpaypma )  are  not  what  is  signified  by  expressions 
(Xs^sig),  in  the  sense  that  even  if  he  maintains  that  a  mimetic  relation  holds 
between  the  two,  this  is  nevertheless  not  the  semantic  (sign-meaning)  relation. 
There  might,  however,  still  be  a  stronger  sense  in  which  signs  are  mimetic  of 
objects.  One  such  possible  sense  is  that  in  which  the  substitution  of  a  glyph 
for  what  it  depicts  may  invoke  an  essentialist  conception  of  ostensive  defini¬ 
tion,  such  that,  even  if  the  relation  between  Horapollonian  signs  and  objects 
is  mimetic,  but  non-semantic,  still  perhaps  it  exhibits  a  linguistic  naturalism  (as 
opposed  to  conventionalism). 

It  is  important  to  maintain  a  clear  difference  between  a  naturalist/conven¬ 
tionalist  distinction  in  terms  of  the  appropriacy  of  phonetic  or  literate  articula¬ 
tion  of  one’s  mental  contents  and  that  between  those  concepts  and  the  objects 
they  conceptualize.  The  latter  is  a  prior  natural  mimetic  relation  such  as  is 
invariant  from  language-community  to  community  because  the  mimetic  rela¬ 
tion  is  ontologically  determined,  but  is  not,  as  the  former  is,  dependent  on  the 
exercise  of  a  technical  expertise  in  virtue  an  acquired  epistemic  advantage  of  the 
kind  envisaged  in  the  Cratylus. 

According  to  the  version  of  linguistic  naturalism  endorsed  by  Cratylus  in 
Plato’s  dialogue  of  that  name,  linguistic  forms  -  primarily  nouns  -  must  bear  a 
mimetic  relationship  to  the  nominatum. Thus,  objective  natures  are  attributed  to 
names.  A  corollary  of  this  is  that  there  is  an  objective  expertise  of  naming  postu¬ 
lated  for  employing  and  deploying  names  accurately.  Also,  each  name,  insofar  as 
it  is  composed  of  elements,  is  significant  because  each  element  has  significance: 
for  example,  the  liquid  lateral  consonant  X  (lambda),  for  example,  mimetically 
contributes  ‘smoothness’  as  a  semantic  component  of  the  word  in  which  it  is 
used,  while  the  liquid  rhotic  consonant  p  (rho)  is  used  to  imitate  motion.84  On 
the  basis  of  this  hypothesis  of  descriptive  content,  compound  names  are  given 
an  analysis  in  terms  of  atomic  names,  which  themselves  are  derived  from  imita¬ 
tive  primary  sounds  (letters).85 

Thus,  etymology  establishes  the  mimetic  relationship  between  language 
(names)  and  reality  (the  Form  of  names),  but  not  knowledge  of  things  in  them¬ 
selves,  without  which,  even  if  sounds/letters  are  etymological  elements  of  natu¬ 
ral  names,  convention  might  still  determine  the  actual  (if  not  ideal)  use  of 
names.  The  possibility  of  etymological  exegesis  of  the  phonetic  elements  of 
speech,  and  consequently  the  literal  elements  of  writing,  does  not  depend,  then, 
on  reading  mimesis  as  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  how  language  historically 
developed.  If  we  are  then  to  assume  the  possibility  that  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  use  of  names  might,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  things 
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in  themselves,  be  determined  by  convention,  rather  than  naturalism,  it  is  the 
rather  the  permanence  and  singularity  of  the  objects  of  philosophical  thought 
(za  dsi  ovza  tea l  TtstpvKdza) ,  and  not  simply  the  correspondence  of  each  sound 
to  a  discrete  element  of  reality  as  established  by  the  etymological  method,  that 
is  thought  to  justify  the  etymological  enterprise  as  furnishing  reliable  analyses. 
The  usefulness  of  etymology,  then,  is  constrained  by  the  requirement  of  just 
such  independent  knowledge.  One  alternative  to  reading  the  Cratylus  here  as 
offering  a  substantive  account  of  the  historical  development  of  language  is  to 
read  the  etymological  passages  of  the  Cratylus  as  an  explanation  of  etymologi¬ 
cal  method  itself,  rather  than  of  specific  insights  to  be  gained  by  its  application. 
If  those  passages  are  just  such  an  illustration  of  the  employment  of  a  particular 
technique  for  analyzing  words,  rather  than  of  any  results  it  might  in  practice 
reach,  then  perhaps  there  is  similar  scope  for  an  understanding  of  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  (npcbza  azoiysia)  of,  for  example,  Clement’s  hieroglyphic  analysis  too  as 
implying  independent  epistemological  objectives  which  are  otherwise  absent 
from  the  purely  philologically  orientated  Egyptological  reading  to  which  it  is 
typically  submitted. 

What  evidence  do  we  have  in  Horapollo  for  linguistic  naturalism  of  this  sort 
and  what  are  the  possible  epistemological  constraints  on  its  application?  The 
first  of  two  key  sections  is  1.70. 


[TJbjq  GKidCovai  gkozoc],  Zkozoq  8s  Xsyovzsq,  KpoKoSsi/xm  ovpav 
CcoypatpovGiv,  snsiSi)  ovk  aXXcog  siq  acpavwpdv  Kai  ancoXsiav  cpspsi  6 
KpoKddeiXoq,  ov  sdv  Xdfipzai  Ccpov,  si  pfj  zfj  ovpa  zfj  savzov  SianXpKziGaq 
azovov  TtapaGKevdGSi  •  sv  zovzcp  yap  zep  pspsi  r/  zov  KpoKodeiXov  iayijq 
Kai  avdpsia  imdpysi .  'iKavtbv  8s  Kai  aXXcov  imapyovzcov  opuskov  sv  zfj 
zebv  KpoKoSsiXcov  tpvGSi,  avzdpKrj  zd  8ocavza  sv  zep  npdjzop  avyypdupazi 


}  rv  Q  A 

snzsiv. 

[How  they  adumbrate  darkness].  To  say  darkness,  they  depict  the  tail 
of  a  crocodile,  for  by  no  other  means  does  the  crocodile  bring  about  the 
darkness  of  death  and  destruction  of  whichever  animal  it  may  have  caught, 
if  not  by  first  wrangling  it  with  its  tail,  and  rendering  it  immobile:  for  in 
this  part  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  crocodile  subsists.  And  even  though 
there  are  sufficient  other  signs  subsisting  in  the  nature  of  the  crocodile, 
those  that  appear  in  the  first  book  are  sufficient. 


Though  the  glyph  of  a  crocodile-tail  could  be  used  to  teach  someone  what 
the  word  ‘crocodile-tail’  means,  just  as  pointing  at  a  crocodile-tail  can,  i.e.  by 
ostensive  definition,  examples  from  Horapollo  of  what  I  am  here  calling  natural 
signs  in  fact  maintain  a  distinction  between  what  the  glyph  directly  ‘names’  (i.e. 
the  natural  or  artefactual  item  depicted)  and  what  it  thereby  indirectly  signifies. 
This  is  because  the  mimetic  relationship  between  glyph  and  nominatum  ensures 
that  it  is  the  features  of  the  sign  that  are  shared  with  the  object  so  expressed 
that  are  said  to  be  signified.  Horapollonian  hieroglyphic  instruction,  therefore, 
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takes  place  both  ostensively  in  one  sense  and  discursively  in  another,  through 
the  specification  of  these  shared  predicable  attributes.  The  predicable  attributes 
of  a  serpent  in  Horapollo,  for  example,  include  ‘variegation’,  ‘heaviness’,  and 
‘smoothness’.  By  virtue  of  its  predicable  attributes,  then,  a  serpent-sign  can 
also  be  used  to  mean  ‘variegated’,  ‘heavy’,  or  ‘smooth’,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the 
serpent-sign  itself  being  variegated.87  Each  sign,  therefore,  insofar  as  it  is  composed 
of  predicable  attributes  it  has  in  common  with  the  object  depicted,  is  signifi¬ 
cant  because  each  element  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  itself:  for 
example,  something  ‘subsisting  in  the  nature  of  crocodiles’  (vnapxdvxoov  . . .  sv 
iff  x cov  KpoKodeikcov  cpvaei) ,  variegation  in  the  nature  of  the  serpent,  contribut¬ 
ing,  by  mimesis  ‘variegation’  as  a  semantic  component  of  the  glyph  in  which 
it  is  depicted.  I  will  return  to  the  issue  of  the  mimetic  relationship  between 
signs  and  their  referents  in  the  context  of  possible  metaphysical  applications, 
particularly  as  they  reflect  the  hieroglyphic  interests  of  Plotinus  in  section  4.3 
of  Chapter  4  in  this  book. 

In  any  account  of  the  relation  between  a  glyph  (which  depicts  an  object)  and 
the  meaning  of  that  glyph,  the  proper  application  of  the  glyph  pivots  around 
how  the  sign  is  used  to  signify.  This  is  what  is  set  out  in  the  causal  clause  of  the 
section.  One  possibility  is  that  this  relationship  should  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
debates  over  the  role  of  signs  as  evidence  or  grounds  for  inferential  argumentation, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  scientific  methodology.88 

The  Aristotelian  account  of  sign-use  in  particular  is  explicit  about  the  ways 
in  which  significative  and  causal  relations  overlap.  According  to  Aristotle,  things 
in  the  world,  as  identified  by  a  proper  name  or  common  noun,  are  causally 
related  to  affections  of  the  soul. The  object,  that  is, ‘likens  the  effect  unto  itself’ 
(to  noirjxiKdv  opoiovv  eavxcb  to  Ttaaxov).89  This  causal  relation  distinguishes 
such  likenesses  ( opoicopaxa )  from  mere  resemblances  and  entails  that  both  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  soul  and  what  they  are  affections  of-  actual  things  ( npaypaxa )  -  are 
‘the  same  for  all’  ftaai  xa  avxa).  Spoken  sounds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  symbols 
of  these  affections  of  the  soul  and  written  marks  are  symbols  of  spoken  sounds.90 
As  such  both  spoken  sounds  and  written  marks  are  varied  (‘not  the  same  for 
all’),  i.e.  conventional.  Nevertheless,  because  affections  of  the  soul  and  what 
affections  are  likenesses  of  are  the  same  for  all,  spoken  and  written  conventional 
symbols  are,  in  the  first  instance,  signs  of  affections  of  the  soul.  This  distinction, 
subsequently  maintained  by  Augustine  in  terms  of ‘natural’  and  ‘given’  signs  on 
the  basis  of  the  absence  and  presence  respectively  of  intentionality,  provides  for 
the  possibility  of  distinguishing  signs  which  are  not  also  conventional  symbols, 
namely,  natural  signs.91 

Furthermore,  a  name  signifies  that  which  an  explanation  of  the  name  sig¬ 
nifies,  whether  or  not  what  it  signifies  either  exists  or  has  an  essence.92  The 
absence  or  presence  of  an  essence,  therefore,  informs  a  further  distinction:  that 
between  a  sign  (appsiov)  and  a  demonstration  fmodeiciq)  respectively.  Signs,  in 
consequence,  offer  only  evidence  for  rationally  persuasive  conclusions,  whereas 
demonstrations  provide  for  deductively  valid  inferences.93  Within  the  former 
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class,  a  further  distinction  between  a  sign  (orjpeTov)  and  a  token  ( xeKpijpiov )  can 
also  be  observed.  In  the  former  case,  the  evidence  provided  is  merely  probable 
or  likely;  in  the  latter,  conclusive.  The  relationship  between  sign  and  signijica- 
tum,  therefore,  licenses  valid  inferences  in  the  cases  of  both  conclusive  tokens 
( TSKjarjpia )  and  probable  signs  (orjpeia),  but  distinguishes  those  inferences  as 
either  ‘demonstrative’  or  merely  ‘probable’  accordingly.  Divinatory  and  astro¬ 
logical  signs,  for  example,  though  lacking  a  guaranteed  epistemic  relation  with 
what  they  signify,  nonetheless  provide  for  the  possibility  of  accurate  divination 
and  astrology,  even  if  they  are  not  apodeictically  conclusive. 

We  might  then  adopt  something  like  an  Aristotelian  view  of  Horapollo’s 
method,  for  example  by  treating  the  form  of  the  glyph,  i.e.  its  depicting 
such-and-such  an  item,  as  something  like  the  minor  premiss  of  a  syllogism, 
with  the  explanation  acting  as  the  major  premiss.  Together,  they  license  an 
inference  to  the  meaning  of  that  glyph.94  So,  for  example: 

pjcog  Siauovrjv  ko.i  aocpaXeiav  orj  paivovoiv] .  ’Dpvyog  doxovv 
Cco ypatpovpevov  Sia.povrjv  Kai  aocpaXeiav  orjpaivei,  Sion  SvonaQeg  eon  xd 
tod  C<pov  OOXOVV.95 

[How  they  signify  endurance  and  stability] .  The  bone  of  a  quail  when 
delineated  signifies  endurance  and  stability;  because  the  bone  of  this  animal 
is  impassive. 

Allowing  for  conversion  between  the  terms  impassivity  ( dvondOsia )  and 
enduring  and  stable  ( Smpovfj  Kai  aocpaXeia),  the  section  might  be  formalized 
as  follows: 


Minor  Premiss 

A  glyph  of  a  quail-bone  signifies  the  properties  of  a 

S-M 

quail-bone. 

Major  Premiss 

The  properties  of  a  quail-bone  are  impassivity. 

M-P 

Conclusion 

Therefore,  a  glyph  of  a  quail-bone  signifies  impassivity 

S  -  P 

(i.e.  endurance  and  stability). 

This  kind  of  formalization  is  constrained,  however,  by  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
plying  in  a  wide  range  of  cases  one  or  more  intermediate  inferential  steps,  for 
example,  the  commonly  occurring  assumption  that  a  glyph  depicting  a  non¬ 
human  creature  exhibiting  certain  properties  signifies  a  human  exhibiting  the 
same  properties. 

[Ti  peXaivav  izepioxepdv] .  Fwama  yr\pav  smpeivaoav  ay  pi  Qavaxov 
deXovxeg  orjpfjvai,  Ttepioxepav  peXaivav  Cojypacpovoiv  avxrj  yap  ov 
ovppdyvvxai  etepco  dvSpi,  ecog  ov  yrjpevorj.9b 

[What  a  black  dove] .  When  they  want  to  signify  a  woman  who  remains 
a  widow  till  death,  they  depict  a  black  dove;  for  this  (bird)  does  not  have 
intercourse  with  another  male  from  the  time  that  it  is  widowed. 
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Minor  Premiss 

A  glyph  of  a  black  dove  signifies  the  properties 
of  a  black  dove. 

S-M 

Major  Premiss 

The  properties  of  a  black  dove  are  remaining  a 
widow  till  death. 

M-P 

Conclusion 

Therefore,  a  glyph  of  a  black  dove  signifies 
remaining  a  widow  till  death. 

S  —  P 

This  ‘inferential  model’  of  meaning  suggests  the  possibility  of  inference  not 
only  from  the  sign  to  its  meaning,  but  also  from  given  meanings  to  appropriate 
signs  to  express  those  meanings,  as  a  productive  method  for  supplementing  the 
signary.97  If  this  is  right,  it  may  shed  some  light  on  the  process  of  editorial  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  range  of  glyphs  included  in  the  text  alluded  to  in  the  incipit  to  Book 
Two.  The  variety  of  inferential  applications  available  through  the  use  of  signs 
may  therefore  indicate  logical  reasons  for  variations  in  the  exegetical  strategies 
the  Hieroglyphica  exhibits. 

Even  if  this  is  the  case,  however,  the  question  again  arises  as  to  what  extent 
this  might  further  commit  Horapollo  to  the  correspondence  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  provided  in  explanation  of  hieroglyphs  with  factual  conditions.  Sbordone 
notes: 

Horap.  ha  ragione  quando  dichiara  che  siffatte  decorazioni  si  facevano 
avp^oXiK&q:  ha  torto  invece  dal  momento  che  pone  a  base  del  simbolo 
una  pretesa  cpvcnq  di  conio  ellenistico.98 

If  the  observations  of  natural  phenomena  adduced  as  aetiological  explana¬ 
tions  are,  at  least  in  principle,  falsifiable,  then  the  status  of  the  inferred  meaning 
of  signs  might  be  thought  susceptible  not  only  to  philological  objections  of 
the  kind  with  which  Sbordone  is  concerned,  but  also  to  the  objection  that 
if  the  evidence  of  a  sign  can  be  shown  to  be  false,  any  inference  drawn  from 
it,  even  if  valid,  will  be  unsound,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  expressing  the 
meaning  the  explanation  supplies. What  is  more,  the  explanation,  which  serves 
as  the  middle  terms  between  sign  and  inference,  also  relies  on  empirical  claims 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  true  or  false.  Here  too  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
inference  to  fail. 

One  possible  answer  to  this  problem  can  be  developed  by  examining  a 
few  of  the  more-or-less  opaque  sections.  Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of 
2.34,  where  a  connection  is  established  between  ants  and  origanum  used  as  an 
insect-repellent: 

[Ti  SrjXovmv  opiyavov  ispoyXvpovvxsc] .  Ashpiv  uvpurjKOJV  fiovkopsvoi 
arjiifjvai,  opiyavov  iepoyXvtpovaiv  amt]  yap  txoisi  Xsinsiv  xovg  uvpptjKac, 
aTtotidepEvt]  ev  xotzco  oizodsv  scspyovzaiN 

[What  they  show  by  hieratically  carving  origanum], When  they  want  to 
signify  the  departure  of  ants,  they  hieratically  carve  origanum.  For  if  it  is 
laid  down  in  a  place  out  of  which  ants  come,  it  makes  them  leave. 
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Here,  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyph  depicting  origanum 
is  clearly  causal.  The  reason  why  a  glyph  of  origanum  means  ‘the  departure  of 
ants’  {Xsiy/iv  popup  kcov)  is  that  origanum ‘makes  ants  leave’  {noisi  Xsinsiv  rove 
pvppr/icag) . 

Or,  again,  in  1.38,  where  the  connection  is  between  writing  tools  and  writing: 

pjcog  aiyvntia  ypappata ].  Aiyvntia  ds  ypappata  drjXovvtsg,  rj 
ispoypa.np.atsa,  rj  nspag,  psXav  tcai  kookivov  tcai  oyoiviov  Ctoypacpovmv . 
aiyvntia  psv  ypappata  did  td  tomoig  navta  nap’ Aiymttioig  td  ypatpopsva 
SKtsXsiadar  ayoivcp  yap  ypdcpovm  Kai  ovk  aXXco  tivi.K)0 

[How  Egyptian  script]. To  show  Egyptian  script,  or  a  sacred  scribe,  or  a 
boundary,  they  depict  ink,  a  sieve,  and  a  reed.  All  script  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  is  accomplished  by  means  of  these  things;  for  they  write  with  a  reed 
and  nothing  else. 

In  this  example,  there  is  also  a  clearly  marked  causal  connection  between 
writing  implements  and  writing:  ‘by  means  of  these  things  all  writings  among 
the  Egyptians  are  executed’  {did  td  tomoig  ndvta  nap’ Aiyvnxioig  td  ypatpopsva 
SKtsXsiodai) .  In  the  first  example,  the  causal  explanation  that  origanum  has 
insect- repelling  properties  -  i.e.  that  origanum  is  a  reason  that  ants  leave  (or  a 
cause  of  their  leaving)  -  is  itself  introduced  in  order  to  explain  (i.e.  clarify)  the 
semantic  connection  between  causing  ants  to  leave  and  the  absence  of  ants.  In 
the  second  example,  however,  ink,  sieve,  and  reed  are  connected  to  writing  both 
as  writing  implements  (where  the  emphasis  is  on  the  fact  that,  qua  implements, 
they  are  causally  effective  in  the  production  of  writing),  but  also  as  implements 
for  writing  (where  the  emphasis  is  on  the  fact  that  what  they  are  causally  effec¬ 
tive  in  producing  is  writing).  In  each  of  these  cases  two  types  of  connection  are 
established  by  the  explanation  between  the  glyph  and  its  meaning.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  kinds  of  connection  is  that  whereas  qua  effects  (writing; 
the  departure  of  ants)  are  symptomatic  of  their  respective  causes  (ink,  sieve,  and 
reed;  origanum),  it  is  criterial  of  the  characters  depicting  these  causes  and  mean¬ 
ing  ‘writing’  and  ‘the  departure  of  ants’  that  the  items  depicted  be  causes  of  the 
effects  signified.  The  production  of  writing  is  symptomatic  of  the  use  of  writing 
tools  (there  is  a  causal  relation  between  the  two),  but  it  is  criterial  of  their  being 
writing  tools  that  what  they  serve  to  produce  is  writing.  Insofar  as  the  causal 
relation  between  the  two  serves  to  explain  the  conceptual  relation,  the  former 
is,  as  such,  not  identical  with  the  latter.  The  distinction  can  be  brought  out  in 
another  way  using  the  first  example  too.  Although  ants  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  leave  a  place  in  which  there  is  origanum,  despite  its  being  in  fact  a  reason 
for  them  to  do  so,  there  is  no  question  of  the  ‘origanum’  hieroglyph  meaning' t he 
departure  of  ants’  in  a  sense  that  does  not  preclude  their  still  being  present.  The 
causal  link,  in  other  words,  is  defeasible;  the  conceptual  link  is  not. 

The  strength  of  claims  concerning  the  meaning  of  glyphs  by  inference  is  not 
then  exclusively  a  matter  of  determining  whether  the  inference  is  sound  (based 
on  true  premisses) .  Indeed,  the  truth  of  the  claims  made  is  not  clearly  the  basis 
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for  the  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  the  glyph  at  all.  If  it  were  not  the  case, 
for  example,  that  Egyptian  scribes  wrote  with  ink  and  reed,  the  explanation  that 
a  glyph  depicting  ink  and  a  reed  signified  Egyptian  writing  could  not  in  fact 
do  any  explanatory  work.  But  the  only  explanatory  work  the  ‘natural’  fact  can 
do  in  the  event  of  its  being  true  is  that  of  explaining  why  it  is  that  the  glyphic 
depiction  of  Egyptian  writing  tools  is  in  fact  in  use  as  a  sign  signifying  writing. 
Similarly,  even  if  it  were  the  case  that  ants  avoided  places  in  which  origanum 
was  to  be  found,  an  explanation  in  terms  of  origanum  repelling  ants  merely 
explains  why  the  glyph  bears  the  meaning  it  in  fact  does,  rather  than  that  the 
meaning  the  glyph  signifies  is  in  fact  ‘the  departure  of  ants’. 

In  other  words,  the  absence  in  the  text  of  examples  that  I  described  as  ‘picto- 
graphic’  in  the  narrow  sense  is  not  a  consequence  of  Horapollo  being  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  theory  of  meaning  dependent  on  the  existence  of  causal  links  between 
the  item  depicted  by  the  glyph  and  what  it  signifies.  Such  causal  links  do  not 
feature  in  the  case  of ‘pictographic’  hieroglyphs,  since  they  are  amenable  to 
explanations  in  terms  of  ostensive  definition,  but  even  in  those  cases  where  a 
causal  explanation  is  available  its  purpose  is  to  explain  the  semantic  relation 
between  a  glyph  and  its  meaning.  For  that  reason  causal  explanations  cannot 
be  sufficient  features  of  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphs  at  all,  even 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  amenable  to  them.  Though  Horapollo  in  these  cases 
employs  a  method  in  accordance  with  which  the  meaning  of  glyphs  is  explained 
through  shared  attributes,  namely  those  items  (largely  of  Egyptological  prov¬ 
enance)  depicted  by  the  glyphs,  in  this  respect  he  need  not  be  understood  to  be 
reliant  on  the  plausibility  of  his  observations  in  artefactual  and  natural  history 
for  the  semantic  purposes  to  which  he  puts  them.  In  other  words,  if  the  relevant 
beliefs  about  things  turned  out  to  be  false,  that  would  not  necessitate  the  use  of 
a  different  glyph  to  signify  the  same  meaning;  it  would  only  require  his  lean¬ 
ing  on  different  justifications  for  glyphs  bearing  the  meanings  they  do  (perhaps 
including  explanations  involving  purely  ostensive  definitions) . 

Inferential  procedures  from  empirical  observations  do  not,  then,  establish  the 
semantic  content  of  a  glyph,  but  only  explain  the  origins  of  or  reasons  for  the 
signary  as  appropriate  to  bear  the  meanings  they  do.  They  therefore  do  not 
establish  a  commitment  on  Horapollo ’s  part  to  an  evidence-based  theory  of 
meaning.  Upon  seeing  the  hieroglyphic  sign  -  in  the  case  of  1.70,  the  crocodile- 
tail  (; KpoKoSeiXov  ovpav)  —  one  is  licensed  by  what  has  so  often  been  observed 
in  connection  with  crocodile-tails  generally,  namely,  the  cause  of  disappearance 
(acpavioiq)  and  the  destruction  of  seized  prey,  to  understand  a  semantic  rela¬ 
tion  between  ‘disappearance’  {acpavioiq)  and  ‘shadow’  ( okotoq )  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  natural  historical  facts.  Therefore,  a  glyph  of  a  crocodile’s 
tail  can  be  used  to  signify  (JKOTog.m  Similarly,  in  2.38,  in  explanation  of  why 
a  glyph  depicting  a  lion  tearing  its  cubs  to  pieces  signifies  immoderate  anger,  the 
natural  fact  that  lion-cub  bones  emit  fire  when  struck  is  cited.  However,  it  is  the 
connection  drawn  between  fire  and  anger102  that  legitimizes  the  inference  from 
the  natural  fact  that  lion-cub  bones  emit  fire  when  struck  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  glyph  depicting  a  lion  tearing  its  cubs  to  pieces  signifies  immoderate  anger. 
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To  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  certain  cases  of  seeing  in  what  sense  an  explana¬ 
tion  actually  explains  the  meaning  of  a  glyph  at  all,  1.61  presents  an  instruc¬ 
tive  case.  In  this  case  the  verb  ppvvovai,  a  legalistic  term  meaning  to  ‘make  a 
disclosure,  lay  an  information  against’  is  used  to  describe  the  function  of  the 
glyph.  Though  prjvvovxsg  syntactically  corresponds  to  SrjXovvxsg  elsewhere  in 
the  text,  the  role  of  the  explanation  in  establishing  the  reason  for  the  sign  (the 
serpent  and  in  the  middle  a  great  palace)  to  signify  its  meaning  (a  cosmic  ruler)  is  less 
s  traightfo  rward . 

pjcog  ppvvovm  KoapoKpaxopa ].  IJaXiv  3s  xdv  fdaaiXsa  Koopotcpaxopa 
vopiCovxsg  tcai  prjvvovxsg,  avxdv  psv  otpiv  Ccoypaxpovoiv ,  sv  psaqj  3s  avxov 
oikov  psyav  3sikvvovoiv  svXoycog-  6  yap  fdaoiXsiog  ohcog  napav,  rov <xsoxi 
Kpaxcbv>  sv  xcp  Koapcp.103 

[How  they  disclose  the  cosmic  ruler] .  Again  when  they  would  indicate 
and  disclose  the  cosmic  ruler,  they  depict  the  same  serpent,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  they  show  a  large  house,  and  with  good  reason:  for  the  royal  abode 
[signifies]  the  pharaoh,  that  is  he  who  rules  in  the  cosmos. 

In  order  to  understand  the  explanation  as  an  explanation,  the  reader  must 
recall  that  the  serpent  had  been  associated  with  the  cosmos  in  1.2  by  virtue  of 
a  formal  resemblance  between  the  scales  of  a  serpent  and  the  image  of  the 
stars  against  the  background  of  the  sky.  However,  attention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
conceptual  relation  between  the  dwelling  of  a  ruler  and  its  inhabitant.  What  we 
have,  therefore,  is  the  conjunction  of  the  two  types  of  explanatory  element,  one 
empirical,  the  other  conceptual. The  first  provides  a  hypothetical  rationalization 
as  to  why  the  hieroglyph  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  cosmos-mler,  while  the 
latter  draws  attention  to  the  formal  and  semantic  relations  (between  a  serpent 
and  the  cosmos,  a  pharaoh  and  his  royal  abode)  upon  which  the  hypothetical 
rationalization  is  premissed. 

Both  the  glyphs  and  their  meanings  often  display  a  composite  structure  for¬ 
mally  supporting  this  analysis.  The  recognition  that  explanations  are  composite 
in  this  way,  comprising  discrete  categorical  elements,  of  why  signs  signifying 
their  meanings  and  of  what  their  meanings  are,  establishes  not  only  that  natural 
facts  are  conceived  of  as  a  hieroglyphic  resource,  but  also  that  it  is  the  semantic 
content  of  the  glyph  that  provides  the  inferential  warrant  from  that  resource 
to  an  explanation  of  why  the  glyph  has  that  particular  semantic  content.  The 
explanatory  momentum,  in  other  words,  is  not  from  resource  to  meaning,  but 
vice  versa. Though  the  possibilities  afforded  by  such  a  conception  of  ispoyXvcpiKa 
are  not  explicitly  exploited  in  the  text  of  Book  One,  as  an  organizing  princi¬ 
ple  it  nonetheless  constitutes  a  mnemonic  apparatus  for  learning  ‘hieroglyphic’ 
writing  and  a  technique  (explicitly  employed  in  the  second  book)  for  generating 
further  combinations  derived  from  those  resources. 

A  relatively  direct  statement  of  the  means  of  composition  occurs  in  1.70 
where  the  author  notes  that:  ‘there  are  plenty  of  other  signs  in  the  nature  of 
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crocodiles’  ('Itcavcov  Ss  Kai  aXXobv  vnap'/mcov  arjpEicov,  sv  tfj  xcbv  KpoKoSsi'Xcov 
cpvasi) .  There  is  no  predetermined  range  of  meanings  in  need  of  signs,  nor  any 
predetermined  range  of  signs  in  need  of  meanings.  Where  the  sign  is  of  genu¬ 
inely  Egyptian  provenance,  its  referent  (and  possibly  its  meaning)  is  sourced 
there,  but  it  becomes  apparent  that  Book  Two  is  less  rich  in  interpretative  scope 
than  its  predecessor.  The  lines  of  thought  connecting  the  explanation  to  the 
meaning  are  clearer  because  the  convention  of  natural  history  adduced  can  be 
presented  in  order  to  establish  the  form  of  the  sign,  rather  than  Horapollo  hav¬ 
ing  to  reconstruct  a  line  of  inference  from  a  natural  fact  to  an  existing  sign.  If 
one  is  working  from  a  resource  stipulating  a  finite  range  of  features  pertaining 
to  a  zoomorphic  referent,  then  a  pre-existing  sign  or  its  given  meaning  may 
fall  outside  that  range  necessitating  an  imaginative  or  inventive  reconstruction. 

It  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  the  average  number  of  meanings  per  glyph  in 
Book  One  is  much  greater  than  in  Book  Two.  For  fifty  more  signs  (two-thirds 
as  many  again)  in  the  second  book,  there  are  only  fourteen  more  meanings 
(one-eighth  as  many  again).  This  disparity  between  the  two  books  then  does 
seem  likely  to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  method  applied.  The  author  of 
Book  One  must  apply  the  zoological  details  of  his  Hellenistic-Alexandrian 
natural  history  sources  to  the  glyphs  of  his  Egyptian  source  without  any  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  two  are  complementary  in  the  way  the  author  of  Book  Two  is 
at  liberty  to  ensure.  When  providing  the  additional  explanations  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  book  the  author-editor  Philip,  by  virtue  of  being  unconstrained  by  a  pre¬ 
existing  range  of  historically  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  which  are  to  be  explained, 
is  free  to  suggest  new  hieroglyphic  signs  on  the  basis  of  information  from  the 
natural  history  sources  which  can  be  used  to  explain  how  such  new  signs  might 
have  the  meanings  he  attributes  to  them. 

Even  within  this  context,  then,  there  are  a  number  of  distinct  senses  in  which 
a  sign  might  be  thought  of  as  signifying.  In  the  first  sense,  we  have  natural  signs, 
which  are  symptomatic  of  conditions,  dispositions,  or  qualities  that  reside  in  the 
nature  of  the  item  depicted.  These  natural  signs  are,  in  the  second  sense,  cited 
as  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  hieroglyphic  signs,  which  are  visual  descrip¬ 
tions  of  natural  signs,  signifying  that  of  which  the  latter  are  symptomatic. 

Accordingly,  the  differences  between  the  different  senses  of ‘sign’  are  reflected 
in  the  terminology  used  to  describe  their  respective  functions.  When  the  text 
states  that  a  particular  appsiov  (hieroglyphic)  drjXoi  or  arjpaivsi  its  meaning, 
that  sign  is  characterized  as  indicative  of  the  meaning,  not  as  exhibiting  or  display¬ 
ing  the  quality  (for  example)  which  it  means,  as  a  natural  arjpsiov  does. 

Inferential  argumentation  from  the  phenomena  of  the  generated  world 
hieroglyphic  exegesis  insofar  as  empirical  observations  explain  why  linguistic 
items  bear  the  meanings  they  do,  rather  than  license  inferences  about  what  they 
might  mean.104  The  relation  between  sign  and  object  depicted  (and  therefore 
referred  to  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  sign)  is  not  conceptually  but 
parastaticallyUb  mediated,  therefore  the  empirical  veridicality  of  a  predicable 
attribute  in  its  application  to  the  object  depicted,  explains  not  the  meaning 
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of  the  glyph,  but  why  it  is  the  glyph  bears  the  meaning  it  does.  There  is,  then, 
no  requirement  for  a  commitment  on  Horapollo’s  part  to  an  evidence-based 
inferential  semantics  in  which  it  is  the  meanings  of  glyphs  (or  linguistic  expres¬ 
sions  more  generally),  rather  than  the  reasons  explaining  why  they  do  so,  which 
are  inferred. 

I  have  argued  that  natural  history  cannot  be  used  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
certain  hieroglyphic  signs  mean  what  they  do  (in  the  sense  of  providing  a  causal 
account  of  meaning),  it  can,  however,  be  adduced  to  explain  that  the  meanings 
of  hieroglyphic  signs  are  in  fact  what  they  are.  If  natural  history  has  explana¬ 
tory  value  in  this  second  sense,  is  it  not  possible  also  to  infer  from  natural 
history  the  significance  of  glyphs  otherwise  not  understood?  That  is,  can  the 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  certain  linguistic  items  have  known  meanings 
(provided  by  a  natural-historical  resource  such  as  Aristotle  or  Aelian)  license 
an  increasingly  productive  hermeneutic?  In  this  case  this  would  mean  produc¬ 
tive  not  as  a  means  for  discovering  signs  to  bear  pre-established  meanings,  but 
for  establishing  the  meaning  of  pre-existing  signs  with  previously  unknown 
meanings  (without,  that  is,  thereby  being  committed  to  a  causal  account  of 
meaning). The  answer  to  this  question  again  depends  on  the  extent  to  which 
this  further  commits  the  exegete  to  the  correspondence  of  the  observations 
provided  in  explanation  of  hieroglyphs  with  factual  conditions.  If,  that  is,  those 
observations  are,  at  least  in  principle,  falsifiable,  the  validity  of  the  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  signs  may  be  thought  susceptible  to  the  critical  objection 
mentioned  earlier.  If  the  observational  evidence  is  susceptible  of  being  falsified, 
any  inference  drawn  from  it  lacks  an  intrinsic  mark  of  veridicality.  However,  as 
we  have  seen,  if  on  one  hand  the  predictability  of  a  given  attribute  to  the  item 
depicted  were  falsified,  the  semantic  relation  too  would  likely,  but  not  necessar¬ 
ily,  lapse.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  hieroglyphic 
sign  is  dependent  upon  the  formal  properties  of  the  glyph  itself  -  namely  that 
it  depicts  such-and-such  an  item  -  it  is  the  fact  that  the  glyph  shares  attributes 
with  the  object  so  depicted  that  licenses  the  inference  that  its  meaning  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  those  attributes. 

It  is  possible  then  that  meanings  for  new  glyphs  might  be  productively  ‘dis¬ 
coverable’  in  this  way.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Philip’s  additions  are 
no  longer  constrained  by  the  predetermined  features  of  genuinely  Egyptian 
signs,  thereby  allowing  for  a  diversification  of  natural  features  that  constitute 
the  possible  semantic  range  of  the  hieroglyphic  resource.  However,  a  new  cor¬ 
pus  of  pre-existing  glyphs  need  not  so  readily  lend  itself  to  the  specific  type  of 
explanation  found  in  the  passages  that  occupy  the  long  Hellenizing  sequence 
in  Book  Two.  These  constitute  a  kind  of ‘catalogue’  of  traits  and  occupations 
which  brings  emphasis  to  bear  on  key  moral,  social,  and  human  themes  relying 
on  particularly  zoomorphic  signs.  In  this  respect  the  catalogue  is  recognizably  in 
the  vein  of  the  later  tradition  of  allegorical  and  more  clearly  emblematic  hiero¬ 
glyphic  exegeses.106 


pjcbg  avdpconov  iazpsvovza  eavzov  and  /ppapov ].  Avdpconov  and 
/ptjauov  iazpsvovza  savzov  fiovXousvoi  arjpfjvai,  cpdoaav  tcpazovaav 
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cpvXXov  datpvrjq  Ccoypacpovmw  sKsivt)  yap,  ore  dppcoaxsi,  cpvXXov  Emxidrjai 
datpvrjq  siq  xrjv  veoooidv  savxfjq  Kai  vyiaivsi.107 

[How  a  man  who  cures  himself  by  an  oracle].  When  they  want  to  signify 
a  man  who  cures  himself  by  an  oracle,  they  depict  a  wood-pigeon  carrying 
a  laurel-branch;  for  this  bird,  when  it  is  unwell,  places  a  branch  of  laurel  in 
its  nest,  and  recovers. 

So,  for  example,  in  2.46,  an  oracle  is  to  a  man  what  a  laurel-leaf  is  to  a  dove,  i.e. 
a  cure.  A  glyph  depicting  a  dove  carrying  a  laurel-leaf,  by  virtue  of  the  curative 
properties  of  both  laurel-leaves  and  oracles,  signifies  a  man  who  cures  himself 
by  an  oracle.  Though  it  partly  does  so,  the  cure  is  not  fully  constitutive  of  the 
meaning  of  the  glyph.  The  cure  is  the  point  of  comparison  that  conceptually 
relates  both  the  nominal  elements  of  the  meaning  (the  man  and  the  oracle),  as 
well  as  both  the  pictorial  elements  of  the  glyph  itself  (the  wood-pigeon  and  the 
laurel  branch).  It  is,  however,  fully  explanatory  of  those  elements  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  pictorially  represented  by  the  glyph. 

The  same  structure  is  present  in  2.49,  where  a  city  is  to  a  man  dwelling  safely 
what  a  stone  is  to  an  eagle’s  nest  holding  safely,  i.e.  security.  Therefore,  a  glyph  of 
an  eagle  carrying  a  stone  signifies  a  man  who  dwells  securely  in  a  city.  Again, 
in  2.50:  a  (long-eared  feathered)  bustard  is,  when  a  horse  sees  it,  what  a  man  is,  when 
closely  pursued  by  another,  i.e.  weak.  Therefore,  a  glyph  of  a  bustard  and  a  horse  sig¬ 
nifies  a  weak  man  persecuted  by  a  stronger. Three  things  are  established  here:  (i) 
that  the  glyph  depicts  a  horse  and  a  bustard;  (ii)  that  the  natural  fact  of  a  bustard 
taking  flight  on  seeing  a  horse  signifies  weakness;  and  (iii)  that  the  depiction 
of  a  bustard  taking  flight  upon  seeing  a  horse  signifies  the  weakness  of  a  man 
pursued  by  another.  These  three  elements  -  sign,  natural  fact,  and  allusion  - 
are  significant  in  distinct  senses.  The  glyph  signifies  the  natural  phenomenon 
descriptively;  the  natural  phenomenon  signifies  the  point  of  comparison  symp¬ 
tomatically;  the  semantic  link  between  the  hieroglyphic  sign  and  the  natural 
phenomenon,  i.e.  the  weak  confronted  with  the  strong,  through  the  recontextu- 
alization  of  the  sign  from  the  perspective  of  natural  history  to  that  of  ethics, 
signifies  the  allusive  meaning  of  the  glyph.  In  other  words,  had  2.50  read: ‘when 
they  want  to  signify  the  weak  confronted  with  the  strong,  they  depict  a  bustard  in 
flight  upon  seeing  a  horse’,  there  would  be  little  if  any  grounds  for  doubt  as  to  the 
appropriate  analysis:  the  glyph  is  a  depiction,  or  visual  description,  of  a  natural 
and  typical  indication  of  the  meaning  the  weak  confronted  with  the  strong.  There¬ 
fore,  the  natural  reading  may  be  reconstructed  as  follows:  ‘when  they  want  to 
signify  a  man  in  a  weak  condition  and  pursued  by  another  (stronger)  man  [i.e. 
a  particular  instance  of  the  weak  confronted  with  the  strong ],  they  depict  a  bustard  in 
flight  upon  seeing  [because  it  is  weaker  than]  a  horse’. 

Similarly,  in  2.52,  flight  to  a  featherless  bat  is  what  a  headlong  rush  is  to  a  weak 
man:  rash. 

[ITcoq  avdpcoKOV  SrjXovaiv  aadevfj  Kai  7cponexsvdu£vov].Av6pomov  aadevfj 
Kai  TxpoTxexsvd  pevov  fovXdpsvoi  ar/pfjvai,  WKxepida  Ccoypatpovaiv  sksivyj 

r  \  )'  r  V  1 

yap ,  prj  e/ovaa  ircepa,  mxaxai. 
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[How  they  show  a  man  who  is  weak  and  hasty] .  When  they  want  to 
signify  a  man  who  is  weak  and  hasty,  they  depict  a  bat,  for  it  flies  without 
having  any  feathers. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  read  2.48  in  this  way. 

pjcog  avdpa  urj  syovza  yokfjv,  dll  ’  dtp’  szspov  Ssyopsvov].  Avdpa  ufj 
syovza  yoAfjv  avzotpvcbg,  dll  ’dtp’  szspov  Ssyopsvov  ypatpovzsg,  nspiazspav 

aw,  syovaav  za  omadia  opda •  sv  sKswoig  yap  zrjv  yoAr/v  sysi. 

[How  a  man  who  has  no  bile  but  receives  it  from  another], When  they 
write  a  man  who  has  no  bile  spontaneously,  but  receives  it  from  another, 
they  depict  a  dove  with  its  hind  parts  upright;  for  it  has  the  bile  in  these. 

A  man  without  bile  naturally  is,  when  receiving  it  from  another,  what  a  dove  is,  with 
upright  hind-parts,  in  which  it  has  bile.  In  other  words,  a  man  not  inclined  to 
anger  naturally,  but  who  is  incited  to  anger  by  another  is  to  be  compared  to  a 
dove  which  (1.57)  is  not  choleric,  but  has  bile  in  its  tail,110  which  it  generically 
holds  erect  (indicating  the  presence  of  the  otherwise  foreign  bile?) . 

The  sequence  continues  with  2.53.  Here,  only  the  barest  distinction  between 
‘meaning/showing’  and  ‘writing/depicting’  is  observed  (  .  .  .  fovAopsvoi 
fcoypatpfjaai, . . .  toypatpovaw ),  marked  solely  by  aspect. 

[17 cog  yvvaiKa  dpAafovaav,  tcai  Koltog  avazpstpovaav] .  rvvawa 
drj/.dCovaav ,  tcai  Kolcog  avazpstpovaav  fiovAopsvoi  Corypatpfjaai,  vvKzepida 
ndlw  syovaav  oSovzag  tcai  uaazovg  Ccoypatpovaw  avzp  yap,  udvr/  ztbv 
allow  Ttzrjvcbv,  oSovzag  tcai  uaazovg  sysi.ni 

[How  a  woman  suckling  and  bringing  up  her  children  well]. When  they 
want  to  write  a  woman  suckling  and  bringing  up  her  children  well,  they 
again  depict  a  bat  with  teeth  and  breasts;  for  this  is  the  only  one  of  the 
winged  creatures  which  has  teeth  and  breasts. 


The  sense  of  the  elements  themselves:  teeth  and  breasts  are  to  a  bat  what 
suckling  is  to  a  woman  (i.e.  tokens  of  good-nursing)  provides  an  equally  minimal 
distinction  to  the  referents  of  sign  and  meaning,  and  the  overall  contribution  is 
little  more  than  the  alignment  of  bat  and  woman,  neither  foregrounded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  specify  the  priority  of  one  over  the  other,  except  by  the  aspect- 
marker:  they  imperfectively  depict  a  bat,  when  they  perfectively  want  to  depict  a 
woman  etc.  Other  sections,  on  the  other  hand,  use  the  imperfective  in  both  clauses. 

The  unique  contribution  of  these  kinds  of  exegeses  in  the  Hieroglyphica  was 
recognized  by  Champollion  himself: 


il  est  aise  de  voir  que  l’ouvrage  d’Horapollon  se  rapporte  bien  plus  spe- 
cialement  a  l’explication  des  images  dont  se  composaient  les  anaglyphs, 
qu’aux  elements  ou  caracteres  de  l’ecriture  hieroglyphiques  proprement 
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dite:  le  titre  si  vague  de  ce  livre,  lepoyXvcpiKa  [sculptures  sacrees  ou  gravures 
sacrees],  est  la  seule  cause  de  la  meprise.112 

In  the  context  of  a  discussion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria’s  treatment  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  Egyptian  Vergote1 13  offers  several  possible  explanations  for  the  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  avayXvxpa  (i.e.  ornaments  or  inscriptions  carved  in  low 
relief)  used  in  theologized  myths  in  the  praises  of  kings  employing  details  of 
Egyptian  orthography,  which  appeal  to  morpho-syntactically  marked  hiero¬ 
glyphic  practice,  contra  the  explanations  of  his  predecessors,  Marestaing,  Dulau- 
rier,  and  Deiber.  The  latter  had,  by  contrast,  conceived  of  these  anaglyphs  as 
exhibiting  formal  differences  associated  with  glyphic  practice  in  bas-reliefs  in 
particular,  in  which  not  all  that  is  depicted  is  grammatically  marked  script,  but 
includes  the  depiction  of  items  as  compositional  elements  in  scenic  tableaux 
without  playing  a  specifically  morpho-phonological  or  morpho-syntactic  role. 
In  this  respect  his  predecessors  were  undoubtedly  closer  to  the  mark. 

The  Greek  conception  of  hieroglyphs  in  general,  standing  in  need  of  inter¬ 
pretation  (epptjveia),  and  Horapollo’s  conception  of  allusive  hieroglyphs  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  exactly  the  situation  we  are  faced  with  in  the  tableaux  of  Egyptian 
bas-reliefs.  The  relationship  between  the  two  elements  of  script  and  tableau  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  script  supplies  the  interpretation  of  the  tab¬ 
leau;  the  relationship  between  glyph  and  explanation  in  the  exegetical  sources 
is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  explanation  that  supplies  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  glyph.  Both  may  fairly  be  described  as  allegorical  principally 
because  the  glyphs  for  which  the  Greek  exegesis  supplies  the  interpretation  are 
not  semantically  determined  according  to  the  same  principles  as  the  morpho- 
syntactically  marked  Greek  sequences.  Neither  the  script  in  the  tableaux,  nor 
the  explanation  in  the  exegeses  themselves  is  subject  to  further  interpretation. 
That  is  because  the  Greek  exegesis  is  not  susceptible  of  interpretation  precisely 
insofar  as  it  serves  as  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  glyph  and  not  as 
itself  signifying  it. 

The  contention  here,  however,  is  not  to  deny  the  Horapollonian  glyphs  the 
status  of  hieroglyphic  writing  on  the  grounds  that  they  resemble  historically 
Egyptian  anaglyphs  more  than  the  phonetic  and  ideographic  models  of  deci¬ 
pherment.  Allusive  Horapollonian  hieroglyphs  are  rather  to  be  explained  as 
allusions  precisely  in  virtue  of  being  mimetic  signs  depicting  referents  which 
are  specifically  capable  of  use  allusively,  in  the  context  of  the  particular  aims  and 
structural  elements  of  the  text,  because  presented  as  bearing  semantic  content. 
That  is,  against  a  background  of  what  might  be  called  the  natural  language  of 
signs,  the  hieratic  intent  of  the  glyphs  not  only  does  not  preclude  them  from 
semantic  analysis,  but  in  fact  depends  on  that  very  possibility. 

Such  a  language  has  occupied  prominent  positions  in  philosophical  linguis¬ 
tics  in  more  than  one  historical  setting,  but  is  ultimately  a  Greek  conception. 
The  signs,  insofar  as  they  are  signs  at  all,  must  be  capable  of  being  understood, 
which  of  course  means  they  are  also  capable  of  being  misunderstood,  which  is 
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why  their  applications,  their  uses,  are  dependent  on  the  explanations  provided. 
The  use  of  a  glyph  to  signify  a  quality  (see  the  non-Egyptian  material  inform¬ 
ing  most  of  Book  Two),  tropologically  is  nonetheless  distinct  from  the  use  of  the 
same  glyph  as  alluding  to  that  quality  by  means  of  a  comparative  juxtaposition 
of,  for  example,  natural  and  moral  realms  of  thought,  which  is  the  manner  in 
which  what  Horapollo  describes  as  allusive  hieroglyphs  signify  their  meaning. 

The  aims  and  presuppositions  of  the  Hieroglyphica  differ  not  in  detail,  but  in 
kind  from  the  endeavour  of  decipherment.  The  unique  and  original  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  text  is  precisely  the  technique  for  producing  either  a  sign-resource, 
or  a  range  of  tropic  significance,  through  natural  facts  used  to  define  semantic 
content.  Dempsey  in  Merkel  and  Debus114  misconstrues  the  importance  of  this 
point  while  simultaneously  making  several  crucial  observations  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Renaissance  interest  in  hieroglyphics.  Wishing  to  ease  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  Horapollo  manuscripts  in  explanation  of  later  developments  in 
the  area,  he  writes  that  the  Hieroglyphica  ‘contained  no  statement  of  the  linguis¬ 
tic  or  pictographic  principles  of  hieroglyphs,  no  grammar  or  syntax’.  On  one 
hand,  as  demonstrated  earlier,  the  informing  linguistic  principles  are  embedded 
in  the  structure  of  the  work;  the  meaning  of  a  sign  is  circumscribed  by  the 
account  given  of  it,  not  by  otherwise  unstated  grammatical  considerations.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  does  appear  to  be  some  basis  upon  which  to  attribute  to 
Horapollo  an  elementary  conception  of  hieroglyphic  grammar  in  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  a  number  of  compound  signs: 

1 . 1  rjkiov  tcai  askr/vr/v  (sun  and  moon) 

1.12  Kdvdapov  teal  yvna  (beetle  [scarab]  and  vulture) 

1.22  dvpiaxrjpiov  Kaiopsvov  Kai  sixavco  Kapdiav  (burning  censer  and  heart 
above  it) 

1.27  ykcbaaav  Kai  ysipa  vnoKaxco  (tongue  and  a  hand  beneath) 

1.38  pskav  tcai  kookivov  tcai  a/oiviov  (ink  and  sieve  and  reed) 

1.43  Ttvp  Kai  vdcop  (fire  and  water) 

1.59  ocpiv  KoaposiScog  sayrjuaxiopEvov,  ov  x rjv  ovpav  sv  xcp  oxdpaxi,  xd  ds 
ovopa  x ov  fjamksojc  sv  psacp  xcp  sikiypaxi  (serpent  represented  as  cos¬ 
mos,  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  name  of  king  written  in  middle  of 
coils) 

1.61  ocpiv  sv  psacp  Ss  avxov  ohcov  psyav  (serpent  and  in  middle  great  palace) 
2.35  oKopniov  Kai  KpoKodsikov  (a  scorpion  and  a  crocodile) 

2.43  cbxida  Kai  mnov  (a  horse  and  a  bustard) 

2.51  axpovddv  Kai  ykavKa  (a  sparrow  and  an  owl) 

2.64  pvpprjKa  Kai  nxspd  WKxspiSoc  (an  ant  and  bat’s  wings) 

2.74  > Ivkov  Kai  kidov  (a  wolf  and  a  stone) 

2.75  ksovxag  Kai  dadag  (lions  and  torches) 

2.85  skscpavxa  Kai  Kpidv  (an  elephant  and  a  ram) 

2.86  skscpavxa  pcsxd  /oipov  (an  elephant  with  a  pig) 

2.87  skaepov  Kai  sypidvav  (a  deer  and  a  viper) 

2.91  skaepov  psxa  avkrjxov  dvdpcoTxov  (a  deer  and  a  flute-player) 
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2.93  enema  Kai  adiavrov  xfjv  fiozavtjv  (a  hoopoe  and  some  maiden-hair) 
2.106  K&pafiov  Kai  TioXimoda  (a  spiny  lobster  and  an  octopus) 

2.108  mvvav  Kai  KapKivov  uiKpdv  (an  oyster  and  a  crab) 

Several  elements  of  these  do  have  semantic  content  in  isolation,  ‘moon’, 
‘scarab’,  and  ‘serpent’,  for  example.113  Also,  the  juxtaposition  of  independently 
meaningful  elements  with  other  elements  (whose  meaning  is  not  on  the  whole 
otherwise  specifically  explained),  does  seem  to  entail  some  form  of  operative 
grammatical  distinction,  either  as  a  form  of  morphological  inflection,  or  in 
terms  of  syntactical/clausal  construction.  The  clearest  example  of  this  is  the 
‘moon’  hieroglyph,  which  in  isolation  means  ‘month’  and  in  combination  with 
the  ‘sun’  hieroglyph  means  ‘eternity’.  It  is  difficult  to  envisage  here  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘sun’  hieroglyph  as  performing  any  determinately  morphological,  as 
opposed  to  syntactical  work.  The  addition  of  the  ‘sun’  glyph  appears  to  establish 
a  syntactical  relation  since  it  functions  at  the  very  least  as  a  semantically  external 
modifier  of  the  meaning  of  the  ‘moon’  glyph.  However,  the  modification  it 
entails  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  semantic  field  as  the  ‘moon’  glyph  in  isola¬ 
tion  (i.e.  both  ‘head’  and  modifier  have  a  temporal  meaning).  In  that  sense  the 
connection  between  ‘moon’  and  ‘sun  and  moon’  correlates  better  with  that 
between  ‘moon’  and  ‘month’,  than  between  ‘moon’  and  ‘moons’. Whether  con¬ 
strued  as  a  morphological  or  a  syntactic  feature,  however,  compositionality  of 
glyphs  in  Horapollo  evidently  is  capable  of  marking  semantic  variation  and  to 
that  extent  (however  underdeveloped  in  the  text)  exhibits  grammaticality. 

The  use  of  natural  signs  in  this  way,  as  a  semiotic  resource,  itself,  however, 
indicates  an  underlying  principle  of  exegetic  judgement  whereby  hieroglyphic 
signs  are  semantically  analogous  to  natural  signs.  The  agreement  in  significance 
between  the  formal  properties  of  the  glyph  and  the  predicable  properties  of  the 
item  depicted  without  corresponding  intermediate  instances  establishes  those 
properties  themselves  as  both  factual  and  logical  conditions  under  which  hiero¬ 
glyphs  are  capable  of  the  third,  allusive  mode  of  expression.  To  predicate  of  a 
serpent,  or  the  glyph  of  a  serpent,  that  it  is  smooth  or  speckled  is  to  describe 
the  natural  properties  of  the  creature;  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  serpent-sign 
by  reference  to  smoothness  or  speckling  is  to  define  the  use  of  that  sign  as  a 
precondition  for  its  predicative  use  in  reference  to  natural  facts.  What  is  almost 
completely  absent  in  the  Hieroglyphica  is  any  broader  linguistic  context.  For 
example,  no  single  full  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  adduced  which  might  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  its  exegeses,  and  consequently  no  grammaticalized  uses 
of  a  hieroglyphic  sign  is  in  evidence. 

The  status  of  the  natural  fact  as  such  is  not,  semantically  speaking,  relevant  to 
the  viability  of  the  hieroglyphic  sign  in  its  allusive  sense.  Cats,  for  example,  do 
not  always  land  on  their  feet  after  a  fall,  but  the  currency  of  the  notion  legiti¬ 
mizes  the  picture  of  a  cat  landing  on  its  feet  as  a  sign  of  stability  or  balance. 
Philip  might  have  written  in  this  case:  when  they  want  to  signify  a  man  who 
regains  his  balance  after  losing  it,  they  depict  a  cat,  for  a  cat,  when  it  falls,  lands 
on  its  feet.  On  this  reading  of  allusive  glyphs,  the  claim  that  hieroglyphic  sign  of 
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a  sparrow  on  fire  (2.115)  is  used  to  mean  a  fecund  man ,  can  be  restated  as:  the  sign 
depicts  a  natural  indication  of fecundity. 

Read  purely  as  a  catalogue  of  signs ,  the  Hieroglyphica  merely  notes  that  they 
depict  certain  natural  signs  and  can  therefore  be  used  with  this  kind  of  broader 
semantic  range.  It  is  evident  that  what  we  have  in  the  text  is  not  an  attempt  to 
decipher  the  historical  values  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  but  an  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  meanings  of  hieroglyphic  signs  by  means  of  natural  signs.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  Aristotelian  natural  history  on 
the  structure  of  the  Hieroglyphica ,  except  insofar  as  this  might  further  support 
observations  on  categorically  composite  elements  (see  earlier  on  2.38),  or  on 
inherited  paradoxography  (2.48),  as  source-analysis  will  provide  only  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  an  historical  line  of  development  of  philosophical  linguistics.  It 
will  not  provide  a  clarification  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  presented  in 
Horapollo  and  the  conditions  are  precisely  those  which  juxtapose  hieroglyphic 
signs  and  natural  signs. 

Notes 

1  This  possibility  is  marked  by  Clement’s  distinction  between  two  forms  of  ‘epistolo- 
graphic’  (sniaxoXoypacpiKoq)  Egyptian  at  Stromata  5.4.20.3,  though  not,  it  seems,  by  Por¬ 
phyry  at  Vita  Pythagorae  11.9-12.4. 

2  For  which  see  Lorenzo  Pignoria,  Vetustissimae  tabulae  explicatio  (Venice:  Giovanni  Anto¬ 
nio  Rampazetti,  1605)  and  Kircher’s  mid-17th  century  Egyptological  works.  Despite 
further  a  handful  of  retrospective  rehabilitations  (see  especially  Leemans  (1835), Van  de 
Walle  andVergote  (1943,  1947)  and  Sbordone  (2002)),  the  ‘imaginative  folly’  and ‘fruit¬ 
less  speculations’  of  Kircher  from  1636  for  the  next  thirty  or  so  years  have  generally  been 
considered  irredeemable  by  modern  Egyptology. 

3  According  to  the  biography  of  Champollion  in  the  Egyptian  newspaper  ff&l  I  (’al- 
> ahram )  in  the  centenary  year  of  decipherment. 

4  Even  the  Greek  on  the  Rosetta  stone  was  likely  translated  from  Egyptian  into  Greek  by 
an  Egyptian. 

5  Herodotus,  Historiae  2.125.  See  Harrison,  T., ‘Herodotus’  Conception  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages’  in  HistosNol .  2  (March,  1998):  pp.  1-45. 

6  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride  10. 

7  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vita  philosophorum  8.3. 

8  E.g.  mpcopig  in  Egyptian  is  KaXog  KayaOog  in  Greek  (Herodotus,  Historiae  2.143.4);  the 
transcription  of  the  name  ‘Ozymandias’  (Diodorus  Siculus);  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride 
pass. 

9  Pliny,  Naturalis  historia  7.56. 

10  Herodotus,  Historiae  2.36  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  1.81.4.  Both  cited 

f  r 

in  Marestaing,  R,  Les  Ventures  Egyptiennes  et  VAntiquite  Classique  (Paris:  Paul  Geuthner, 
191 3). There  is  in  general  a  limited  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  terms  for  a  hieroglyphic 
sign:  a r/peiov-signum;  ypdppara-literae ;  avpfoXov;  ayf/per,  iepoyXvcpiKafgura ;  species ;  simu¬ 
lacrum ;  dyakpaxa. 

11  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride  6.353B  and  10.354E,  amongst  which  he  recognized  an 
alphabet  of  twenty-five  characters.  Cf.  also  Pliny,  Naturalis  historia  7.57:  cited  in  Maresta¬ 
ing  (1913). 

12  Champollion,  Grammaire  Egyptienne  (Paris:  Didot,  1836):  p.  2. 

13  See  e.g.Deiber,A.,  Clement d’Alexandrie et  VEgypte  (Cairo: l’Institut  Francais  d’Archeologie 
Orientale,  1904)  andVan  de  Walle,  B.  andVergoteJ.,  (1943)  and  (1947);  both  pay  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  passage  from  Clement  in  this  context. 
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14  See  Gardiner  (1927):  p.  11,  noted  earlier. 

15  Deiber,  A.,  Clement  d’Alexandrie  et  VEgypte  (Cairo:  l’Institut  Francais  d’Archeologie  Ori¬ 
ental,  1904). 

16  Vergote,  J.,‘ Clement  d’Alexandrie  et  1’ecriture  egyptienne’  in  Le  Museonflo 1.  52  (1939): 

pp.  199-221. 

17  Sbordone,  F.,  (ed.),  Hori  Apollonis  Hieroglyphica  (Naples:  Georg  Olms,  2002  [2nd  edn]). 

18  Gardiner,  Sir  A.  H.,  Egyptian  Grammar  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1927):  p.  23  and 
note. 

19  See  Fox,  M.V., ‘Egyptian  Onomastica  and  Biblical  Wisdom’  in  Veins  Testamentum, Vol.  36, 
Fasc.  3  (July,  1986):  pp.  302-310. 

20  Specifically,  they  were  used  to  teach  logograms  and  ideographic  determinatives. 

21  Cf.  also  the  mediaeval  Graeco-Coptic  scalae ,  or  topical  word-lists. 

22  Kramer,  J.,  Glossaria  bilinguia  altera  (C.  Gloss .  Biling.  II).  Archiv  fur  Papyrusforschung  und 
verwandte  Gebiete ,  Beiheft  8  (Munchen  and  Leipzig:  Saur,  2001). 

23  Cribiore,  R.,  ‘Review  of  Glossaria  bilinguia  altera  (C.  Gloss.  Biling.  II).  Archiv  fur  Papy¬ 
rusforschung  und  verwandte  Gebiete ,  Beiheft  8  by  Johannes  Kramer’  in  Bryn  Mawr  Clas¬ 
sical  Review  (May  8,  2002)  [URL:  http://bmcr.brynmawr.edu/2002/2002-05-08.html 
accessed  August  7th  2017]. 

24  Sluiter,  I.,  ‘The  Dialectics  of  Genre:  Some  Aspects  of  Secondary  Literature  and  Genre  in 
Antiquity’  in  Depew,  M.,  and  Obbink,  D.,  (eds.),  Matrices  of  Genre:  Authors,  Canons,  and 
Society  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  2000):  pp.  183-203. 

25  Sluiter  (2000):  p.  183. 

26  Callimachus  arranges  ‘registers’  or  ‘tables’  of  individuals  and  their  works  either  by  genre 
or  professional  affiliation. 

27  Sluiter  (2000):  pp.  198-199. 

28  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.t.5. 

29  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Rerum  gestarum  libri  17.4;  22.15. 

30  Cf.  Lucan,  Bellum  Civile  3.220  ff.;Tacitus,  Annales  11.14;  Apuleius,  Metamorphoses  11.22: 
cited  in  Marestaing  (1913). 

31  See  Dionysius  Thrax,  Fragmenta  52.1-20  =  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.8.45.4. 

32  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.4.20.1-21.4  and  5.7.41.1-43.3. 

33  Additional  reflections  by  Clement  on  the  relative  capacities  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
languages  for  expressing  philosophical  truth  are  also  found  at  Stromata  1.21.143.6  and 
6.4.35-37. 1. 

34  Ultimately,  a  similarly  inexact  model  is  still  a  basic  pedagogical  tool  for  learners  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  Egyptian. 

35  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  6.4.35.2. 

36  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  6.4.35-37.  The  remaining  six  books  are  medical. 

37  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  6.4.35-37. 

38  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  6.4.37.3.2-3. 

39  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  6.4.36.1.1-8. 

40  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.4.20.3-21.3. 

41  For  that  reason  the  summary  conclusions  are  presented  ‘cold’  here  and  will  be  argued  in 
detail  elsewhere. 

42  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.4.20.3. 

43  Vergote  (1939):  ‘le  rapprochement  hpr(f)  “scarabee”  -  “soleil”  existe  uniquement  dans 
l’idee  des  Egyptiens’  (p.  217). 

44  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.4.21.2. 

45  But  see  especially  Vergote  (1939)  cited  earlier  for  a  counterpoint  to  this  tendency. 

46  Some  are  genuinely  straightforward:  spelling,  for  example.  Others  are  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex,  as,  for  example,  the  ‘sportive’  writing  of  certain  Ptolemaic  texts. 

47  In  the  present  context,  the  important  feature  is  the  particular  Egyptian  provenance  of  the 
notion  of  hieroglyphs  embodying  wisdom.  Wisdom  literature  as  such  is  not  conceived 
of  as  a  collection  of  adages  and  homilies  intended  exclusively  as  instruction  on  the  ways 
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and  means  of  life  in  accordance  with  m?ct  (truth,  justice),  but  ought  to  exemplify  the 
principles  it  espouses. The  idea  at  stake  (in  wisdom  as  textual  tradition),  is  that  ensures 
its  transmission  precisely  because  in  preserved  (i.e.  written)  form.  Wisdom  does  not 
stand  at  a  remove  from  the  text  of  which  it  is  the  subject.  Even  as  the  theme  of  the 
literature  surrounding  it,  wisdom  is  part  of  the  structure  of  that  literature,  not  merely 
a  decorative  addition.  In  Plotinus’  account,  an  individual  hieroglyph  stands  in  the  same 
unmediated  relation  to  the  wisdom  after  which  it  is  fashioned.  The  broader  conception 
of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  as  the  textual  tradition  of  recorded  ‘perfect  speech’  (< mdt-nfrt ), 
capable  of  a  divine  ‘power’  (AdvvapigA)  missing  in  Greek,  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in 
Chapter  4,  section  4.2. 

48  It  may  be  helpful  in  this  context  to  think  of  hieroglyphs  each  as  one  of  several  thousand 
playing  cards  in  a  hieroglyphic  deck:  each  card  has  a  face  value  -  how  the  face  values  of 
cards  in  this  hieroglyphic  deck  are  played,  however,  necessitates  an  explanation  of  the 
rules  of  any  game  played  with  them. 

49  Athanassiadi,  P.,  Damascius:The  Philosophical  History  Text  With  Translation  and  Notes  (Ath¬ 
ens:  Apamea,  1999):  pp.  72-73. 

50  Cf.  Chaeremon,  Fragmenta  12  (=  Joannes  Tzetzes,  Exegesis  in  Iliadem  1.97)  and  Hora- 
pollo,  Hieroglyphics  1.3,  7,  10, 19,  25,  62,  169;  fragm.  17D  =  Porphyry,  Tlspi  dyaXpdzcov 
fragm.  10  (=  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica  3.11.45-13.2)  and  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica 
1.169;  fragm.  19D  (=  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.7.41-43)  and  Horapollo,  Hiero¬ 
glyphica  1.44;  fragm.  20D  (=  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.4.20,3-21.3)  and  Hora- 
poll o,  Hieroglyphica  1.10. 

51  Plotinus’  extended  commentary  on  Phaedrus  246d-247e  in  Treatise  V  of  the  Enneades , 
also  explicitly  appealing  to  hieroglyphic  Egyptian,  will  further  serve  more  clearly  to  ori¬ 
ent  a  discussion  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  Horapollo ’s  metaphysics. 

52  Damascius,  Vita  Isidori  (ap.  Sudani,  Hesychium,  Photium  et  e  cod.  Vat.  1950)  (Epitoma 
Photiana  243)  80.1-4. 

53  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.82. 

54  Van  Bekkum,  W.,  Houben,  J.,  Sluiter,  I.,  and  Versteegh,  K.,  The  Emergence  of  Semantics 
in  Four  Linguistic  Traditions ,  Hebrew ;  Sanskrit ,  Greek ,  Arabic  (Amsterdam  and  Philadelphia: 
John  Benjamins,  1997):  p.  185. 

55  Linke,  K.,  Die  Fragmente  des  Grammatikers  Dionysios  Thrax  (Berlin  and  New  York:  Walter 
de  Gruyter,  1977):  pp.  30-31  and  notes. 

56  Dyck,  A.  R., ‘Review  of  Die  Fragmente  des  Grammatikers  Dionysios  Thrax  by  Kon- 
stanze  Linke,  Die  Fragmente  der  Grammatiker  Tyrannion  und  Diokles  by  Walter  Haas, 
and  Apions  Glossai  Homerikai  by  Susanne  Neitzel’  in  Classical  Philology,  Vol.  77,  No.  3 
(July,  1982):  pp.  270-277.  See  esp.  Dionysius  Thrax,  Fragmenta  52.1-20  =  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Stromata  5.8.45.4:  AXXd  Kai  Aiovvoiog  6  ©pdf;  6  ypappaziKog  sv  z cb  ITspi 
zfjg  spcpdascog  ns  pi  zov  zcbv  zpo/iaKCOV  ovpfioXov  (prjai  Kara  Xsfgiv'  “sorpiaivov  yovv  ov 
did  as  As  cog  povov,  dXXd  Kai  did  avpfdXcov  svioi  rag  np&Asig }  did  XsAsoog  psv  cog  s%si  za 
Xsydpsva  AsXcpixd  napayysXpaza ,  zd  frjdsv  dyav}  Kai  zd  (yvcb6i  aavzov’  Kai  za  zovzoig 
opoia,  did  ds  avpfoXcov  cog  6  zs  zpoxog  6  ozpscpopsvog  sv  zoig  zcbv  Oscbv  zspsvsaiv 
siXKvapsvog  napd  Aiyvnzicov  Kai  zd  zcbv  daXXcbv  zcbv  didopsvcov  zoig  npooKVVOVoi” .  Cf. 
the  dual  role  as  sppr/vsvpaza  and  awdr/paza  of  certain  of  the  Greek  magical  papyri,  in 
this  latter  respect  particularly,  may  point  to  an  Egyptian  precursor.  Cf.  PGM  II,  11. 17-20; 
PGM  III,  1.  701;  PGM  IV,  1.  945. 

57  See  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  (lib.  1-20)  3.3.5. 

58  Apart  from  issues  of  translation  arising  from  the  use  of  loan-words,  and  issues  of  ritual 
power  in  the  alternation  between  Egyptian  and  Greek  in  the  PGM  and  PDM,  cf.,  e.g. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.7.41.2.1-2:  'Opoia  yovv  zoig  'EfipaiKOig  Kazd  ys  zfjv 
sniKpvxpiv  Kai  zd  zcbv  Aiyvnzicov  aiviypaza\  the  distinction  conferred  upon  the  king 
whereby  he  had  access  to  the  secret  teachings  of  the  priests  is  also  the  topic  of  Plutarch, 
De  Iside  et  Osiride  9.354  B-C:  zfjg  cpiXoaocpiag  sniKSKpvppsvpg  zd  noXXa. 
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Corpus  Hermeticum,  "Opot  AcncXtjmov  npdq  Auucova  fdaoiXsa  1.5—2.13. 

Copenhaver,  B.  P.,  HermeticaiThe  Greek  Corpus  Hermeticum  and  the  Latin  Asclepius  in  a  new 
English  translation,  with  notes  and  introduction  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1992):  p.  58. 

Similar  observations  are  made  in  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride  10.354E27-F3:  rcuv  yap 
ko./.ov usvco v  iepoy/.vcpiKcbv  ypap.pa.rcov  ovOev  dnoXsinsi  to.  noXXa  rcbv  IJvdayopiKcov 
napayysXparcov . 

Copenhaver,  B.  R,  HermeticaiThe  Greek  Corpus  Hermeticum  and  the  Latin  Asclepius  in  a  new 
English  translation,  with  notes  and  introduction  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1992):  pp.  201-202. 

Copenhaver  notes  (p.  168)  the  reading  A8vvapiq A  is  recommended  by  the  testimonium  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Rerum  Nat.  (reported  by  Scott)  despite  Nock’s  conjecture:  /7//c6A. 
Cf.  Origen,  Contra  Celsum  5.45.7  ff. 

PDM  xiv  (P.  Lugd.  Bat.  J  383  =  Anastasi  65;  P  Lond.  demot.  10070  =  Anastasi  1072),  11. 


93-114. 

See  PGM  II,  11.  17-20;  PGM  III,  1.  701;  PGM  IV,  1.  945. 
PGM  XII,  col.  XII,  11.  402-409. 


PDM  xiv.  11. 117-149. 

Johnson,  J.  H.,  in  Betz,  H.  D.,  The  Greek  Magical  Papyri  in  Translation  Including  the  Demotic 
Spells  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press:  1986):  p.  22,  n.  77. 

Note  also  ‘the  holy  symbols  of  the  cosmic  elements’  (rd  iepa  rcov  Koopiiccbv  awixsicov 
avpfioXa)  at  Corpus  Hermeticum,  Fragmenta  23.7 .7 . 

Terian,  A.,  Philonis  Alexandrini  De  Animalibus  (Studies  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  1)  (Chico, 
CA:  Scholars,  1981). 

‘The  many  verbal  agreements  between  Horapollo  and  the  Physiologus  must  have  led 
Sbordone  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  former  of  these  was  indebted  to  the 
latter,  had  he  not  known  that  Horapollo  got  most  of  his  stuff  from  Apion-Chaeremon.’ 
Perry,  B.  E.,  ‘Review  of  Physiologus  by  E  Sbordone’  in  The  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
Vol.  58,  No.  4  (1937):  pp.  488-496. 

Leemans,  C.,  (ed.),  Horapollonis  Niloi  Hieroglyphica  (Amsterdam:  J.  Muller  et  Socios,  1835): 
pp.  117-404. 

See  Sbordone,  E,  Hori  Apollonis  Hieroglyphica  (Hildesheim:  Georg  OlmsVerlag,  2002  [2nd 
edn]):  p.  xxi. 

Scott,  A., ‘The  Date  of  the  Physiologus’ in  Vigiliae  Christianae, Vol.  52,  No.  4  (Nov.,  1998): 
pp.  430-441. 

Thompson,  D.W.,  ‘Review  of  Physiologus  by  Francesco  Sbordone’  in  The  Classical  Review, 
Vol.  52,  No.  5  (Nov.,  1938):  pp.  182-183. 

Sbordone,  E ,  Physiologus  (Rome:  Dante  Alighieri-Albrighi,  Segati,  1 936;  repr.  Hildesheim: 

V 

Olms,  1976).  See  also  Lantschoot,  A.  van, ‘A  propos  du  Physiologus ’  in  Malinine,  M.,  (ed.), 
Coptic  Studies  in  Honor  of  Walter  Ewing  Crum  (Boston:  Byzantine  Institute  of  America, 
1950):  pp.  339-363;  Bourget,  P.  du,  'Diatribe  de  Chenoute  contre  le  demon’  in  Societe 
d’ archeologie  copte ,  Bulletin  16  (1961-1962):  p.  21. 

eigMOOC  &nok  giJiNOYTOOY  —  As  I  Sat  on  a  Mountain  =  Ad  philosophum  gentilem  (T21, 
from  Discourses  1,  2,  or  3?)  =  cod.  A  (HB  261:  1.5-268),  cod.  B  (XN  227-240),  cod. 
C  (XN  259-270),  cod.  D  (HB  305-306)  =  No.  18  (pp.  44-62),  Ad  philosophum  gen¬ 
tilem.  LeipoldtJ.,  with  the  assistance  of  Crum,  W  E.,  Sinuthii  Archimandritae  Vita  et  Opera 
Omnia.  [3  volumes  (numbered  1,  3,  and  4)]  (Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Ori- 
entalium,  volumes  41,  42,  and  73  (Copt.  1  [=  2.2.T],  2  [=  2.4.T],  5  [=  2.5.T]))  (Paris: 
Imprimerie  nationale,  1906-1913).  See  the  following  sections  for  more  detail  on  the 
Shenoutean  corpus. 

Eco,  U.,  The  Search  for  the  Pefect  Language  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1995)  and  Serendipities 
Language  and  Lunacy  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1999). 
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80  The  Hieroglyphica  does  not  represent  a  movement  towards  the  hieroglyphic  system  of 
Champollion,  but  towards  the  hieroglyphic  technique  of  Colonna,  Bellini,  and  Diirer. 

81  These  include  nine  nouns,  seven  zero-prefixed  ( ysvea ,  ysvecng ,  yevereipa ,  yevvrjaig, 
yevog ,  yovevg ,  yovog)  plus  two  prefixed  ( apxoaoyovia ,  croyyevsza);  seven  adjectives,  two 
zero-prefixed  (ysvvrjTiKog,  yovipog)  plus  five  prefixed  (ayovog,  appevoyovog,  avmyevfjg , 
povoyevrjg,  n oAvyovog)\  and  five  verbs,  three  zero-prefixed  (yevvaco,  yiyvopai,  yovaco) 
plus  two  prefixed  {7iapayiyvopai,nepiyiyvopai). 

82  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.44  [II cog  SrjAovai  acpfjxag]. 

83  See  Sbordone,  F.,  Hori  Apollonis  Hieroglyphica  (Hildesheim:  Georg  Olms  Verlag,  2002 
[2nd  edn]):  p.  xlv. 

84  Plato,  Cratylus  426c-427c. 

85  Plato,  Cratylus  386d-397b.  See  Sedley,  D.,  Plato's  Cratylus  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2003),  ch.6,  §2. 

86  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.70.1-6. 

87  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.2.  [TTcog  Koapov].  Alternatively,  by  virtue  of  sharing  identi¬ 
cally  predicable  attributes  in  an  extended  discursive  sense  (in  this  case,  cyclical  tem¬ 
porality),  a  serpent-sign  can  be  also  used  to  mean  ‘cosmos’. This  extended  sense  is  the 
subject  of  the  following  chapters. 

88  See  especially  Allen,  J.,  Inference  From  Signs  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  2001). 

89  Aristotle,  De  generatione  et  corruptione  324a9-ll.  Cf.  Aristotle,  De  anima  418a3-6; 
429al3-18;  430a3-4;  417M6-19. 

90  Aristotle,  De  interpret atione,  16a3-8. 

91  Charles  argues  that  this  distinction  between  conventional  symbols  and  non-conven- 
tional  likenesses  represents  an  attempt  to  remedy  a  confusion  of  two  separate  strands  in 
the  Cratylus  (cf.  386c  ff.  and  430d5  ff.).  See  Charles,  D., ‘Aristotle  on  Names  and  Their 
Signification’  in  Everson,  S.,  (ed.),  Companions  to  Ancient  Thought :  3  Language  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1994):  pp.  37-73,  esp.  p.  41  and  note  8. 

92  See  Aristotle,  Analytica  Posteriora  92b26— 27. 

93  Cf.  Aristotle,  Ethica  Nicomachea  2.2, 1104al3— 14;  Ethica  Eudemia  1.6, 1216b26-28. 

94  Cf.  an  example  of  inference  on  a  similarly  natural  theme  at  Aristotle,  Analytica  Priora 
70al0  ff. 

95  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.10. 

96  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.32. 

97  The  structural  switch  can  perhaps  more  plausibly  explained  than  by  reference  to  their 
being  sourced  ‘from  other  copies’  (a  de  Kai  e ^  aAAcov  avnypacpcov)  by  supposing  a 
corresponding  shift  in  editorial  method,  namely,  to  the  invention  hieroglyphs  whose 
meanings  can  then  be  explained  by  reference  to  pre-existing  zoological  observations. 

98  Sbordone,  F.,  Hori  Apollonis  Hieroglyphica  (Hildesheim:  Georg  Olms  Verlag,  2002  [2nd 
edn]):  p.  53. 

99  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.34. 

100  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.38. 

101  According  to  the  LSJ:‘in  II.  always  of  the  darkness  of  death' . 

102  This  is  brought  out  in  the  Greek  by  the  words  Ttvp  and  7wperceiv\  in  English  perhaps 
flame /enflame,  blaze/blaze  up ,  or  flare, flare  up  (the  operative  notion  being  a  self-propagat¬ 
ing  nature  common  to  both  fire  and  immeasurable  or  extreme  anger). 

103  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.61. 

104  As  we  shall  see,  it  is  also  a  key  concern  of  Neoplatonic  exegetical  procedures  via  analysis 
to  intelligible  first  principles. 

105  See  In  Aristotelis  categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem  4.1.57.20-29  and 
4.1.58.4-6  cited  earlier. 

106  Within  which  tradition  the  Hieroglyphica ,  Sive  De  Sacris  Aegyptiorum  aliarumque  gentium 
litteris  of  GiampietroValeriano  Bolzani  (Basel:  Michael  Isengrin,  1556)  and  Emblematum 
libellus  by  Giovanni  Andrea  Alciato  (Augsburg:  Heinrich  Steiner,  1531)  are  early  succes¬ 
sors  of  Horapollo. 
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107  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.46. 

108  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.52. 

109  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.48. 

110  Cf.  Aristotle,  Historia  Animalium  2.15. 

111  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.53. 

112  Cited  in  Sbordone  (2002):  p.  xi. 

113  VergoteJ., ‘Clement  d’Alexandrie  et  l’ecriture  egyptienne*  m  Le  Museon, Vol.  52  (1939): 
pp.  199-221;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  5.4.21.1. 
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4  Divine  symbols 


This  chapter  looks  at  the  possibility  of  reading  the  Hieroglyphica  in  a  context 
contemporary  with  its  composition.  In  that  contemporary  context  certain 
elements  of  both  the  thematic  content  and  the  methodological  alignments 
discussed  in  Chapter  3  are  brought  into  sharper,  in  fact  polemical  focus.  In 
particular  the  focus  will  be  on  the  vantage-point  afforded  by  an  account  of  the 
tensions  between  a  vein  of  contemporary  pagan  allegoristic  and  metaphysical 
thought  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  response  to  hieroglyphic  Egyptian,  each 
of  which,  as  such,  were  engaged  in  a  late  echo  of  the  polemic  of  pagan  resist¬ 
ance  movement  in  4th  and  earlier  5th  century  Egypt.1 

4.1  The  Christian-pagan  controversy 

After  a  brief  look,  therefore,  at  a  few  background  details  concerning  the  Coptic 
language  and  its  literary  legacy,  I  will  outline  some  of  the  features  of  the  escalat¬ 
ing  tensions  and  subsequent  concordat  between  Christian  and  pagan  factions 
in  later  antiquity  that  might  shed  light  not  only  on  the  possible  circumstances 
of  the  text’s  composition,  but  also  on  one  or  two  major  theoretical  concerns 
informing  the  divide  between  the  two  parties  that  will  inform  the  discussion 
of  the  logical  and  metaphysical  background  to  the  Neoplatonic  appropriation 
of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian. 

Despite  the  Coptic  designation  of  the  pagans  as  NgeW hn,  it  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Christian-pagan  divide  had  fallen  along  linguistic  lines.  While 
Greek-language  education  separated  the  intellectual  and  aristocratic  classes  of 
Upper  Egypt  from  the  generally  Coptic-speaking  population  whose  allegiances 
naturally  lay  with  Pachomius,  Shenoute,  and  their  successors,  Shenoute  him¬ 
self,  for  example,  was  bilingual.  Nonetheless  this  section  focuses  on  the  corpora 
Cop  tic-language  texts  representing  some  of  the  major  sources  for  both  the 
Christian  polemic  against  the  pagans  and  for  ‘Gnostic’  tendencies  within  the 
Coptic  and  the  Greek  sources. 

Coptic,  also  known  as  Neo-Egyptian,  is  the  last  phase  of  the  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage.  It  was  in  spoken  use  throughout  Egypt  from  perhaps  the  1st  century 
B.C.  until  the  end  of  the  10th  century  A. D.  with  pockets  of  learned  Coptic  use 
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surviving  into  the  18th  century. Varieties  of  Coptic  can  be  distinguished  histori¬ 
cally,  geographically,  and  linguistically 

The  language  is  attested  in  three  geographically  distinct  dialect  groups  of 
varying  historical  longevity:  (i)  Upper,  (ii)  Middle,  and  (iii)  Lower  Egyptian, 
comprising  (i)  (a)  Sahidic  =  Sa'idic  =  Thebaic  (3rd  to  14th  centuries),  (b) 
Akhmimic,  and  the  sub-dialect  (c)  Lycopolitan  =  Subakhmimic  =  Assiutic  (4th 
to  5th  centuries);  (ii)  (a)  Fayyumic  =  Faiyumic  =  Bashmuric  (3rd  to  10th  cen¬ 
turies)  and  (b)  Oxyrhynchite  =  Mesokemic  (4th  to  5th  centuries);  and  (iii) 
Bohairic  =  Memphitic  (4th  to  17th  centuries). 

The  Coptic  lexicon  is  composed  of  both  Egyptian  Coptic  and  Graeco- 
Coptic  items. The  standard  reference  dictionary  records  3,308  Egyptian  Coptic 
entries  (not  including  innumerable  derived  forms  -  Coptic  is  a  polysynthetic 
language).2  The  extent  of  Greek  borrowings  into  Coptic  is  undetermined;  esti¬ 
mates  range  from  20%  of  the  vocabulary  to  as  many  as  4,000  loans.3  Cherix’ 
provisional  edition  of  the  Index  grec-copte  (2010)  lists  perhaps  1,000  Greek 
entries  (including  derived  forms);4  Forster’s  Worterbuch  der  griechischen  Worter 
in  koptischen  dokumentarischen  Texten  (2002)  lists  2, 500. 3  In  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries,  Coptic  also  acquires  Arabic  loans  (perhaps  500  items).6  Syntactically 
Greek  has  no  influence  on  Coptic  and  semantic  variation  occurs  even  in  cases 
of  borrowed  lexical  items. 

The  oldest  Coptic  texts,  written  as  early  as  the  1st  century  B.C.  and  as  late 
as  the  5th  century  A. D.  (but  primarily  between  the  1st  and  3rd  centuries)  are 
the  Old  Coptic  magical  texts.  Shortly  thereafter  (between  the  2nd  and  4th 
centuries)  appear  the  first  translations  of  the  bible  into  Coptic,  contemporary 
with  Gnostic  and  Gnostic-Christian  works.  At  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  Man- 
ichaean  texts  begin  to  be  translated  into  Coptic,  at  which  point  appear  the 
patristic  translations,  apocrypha,  and  homilies. 

Coptic  literature  proper  -  i.e.  non-magical,  untranslated  texts,  originally 
composed  in  Coptic  -  begins  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  with  Hierax,  Pacho- 
mius,  Antony,  Shenoute,  and  Besa.  There  follows  the  polemical  literature  after 
Chalcedon  and  Damianus  until  the  Arab  conquest.  The  classical  period  of  the 
patristic  translations  and  hagiographic  literature  (8th  to  12th  centuries)  is  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  cyclical  panegyrica  and  vitae,  which  are  succeeded  by  the 
synaxarial  systematization.7 

Shenoute  (c.  346-466  A.D.,  scrib.  388-466  A.D.)  was  the  archimandrite  of 
the  White  Monastery  in  Atripe  (opposite  Panopolis  —  modern  Akhmim  —  on 
the  western  Nile),  which  was  responsible  for  mounting  an  attack  on  the  oth¬ 
erwise  unknown  local  deity  Petbe.8  He  also  organized  the  destruction  of  the 
remaining  pagan  temple  in  Atripe,9  whose  adherents  had  in  the  preceding  half- 
century  maintained  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  advancing  Christian  influ¬ 
ence.10  At  one  point  the  archimandrite  and  two  brother  monks  travelled  ‘in 

V 

secrecy  by  night’  to  the  house  of  Gessius  in  Smin  (downriver  from  the  White 
Monastery),  entered,  and  removed  ‘idols’,  which  they  took  to  the  riverside  and 
destroyed.11  Gessius  is  the  addressee  of  several  of  Shenoute’s  works.  He  may  be 
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the  same  iatro-philosopher  at  whose  house  Heraiscus  sheltered  upon  his  release 
from  similar  persecution.12 

The  other  main  Coptic-language  resource  for  present  purposes  is  the  Nag‘- 
Hammadi  corpus.  The  library  of  thirteen  codices  consists  of  fifty-three  treatises 
of  a  broadly  Gnostic  character,  discovered  near  ancient  Chenoboskion  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  treatises  are  neither  uniform  in 
scholastic  character,  nor  attributable  as  a  whole  to  any  group  unified  along 
principled  doctrinal  lines,  which  is  to  say  it  is  a  syncretic  collection.13  Various 
typologies  emerge,  both  in  terms  of  dialect  and  doctrinal  affiliation.  Most  of  the 
texts  are  in  Sahidic,  though  often  display  a  Subakhmimic  colouring  (the  dialect 
used  for  the  remaining  texts) .  Many  are  Christian,  mostly  Gnosticizing  (though 
not  exclusively);  others  are  not;  nor  does  the  distinction  map  neatly  onto  sub¬ 
classifications.  Apart  from  Platonist  and  Hermetic  treatises,  there  appear  a  large 
number  of  Sethian  (or  Ophite)  texts,  and  a  comparably  large  number  ofValen- 
tinian  texts,  as  well  asThomasine  and  Basilidian  examples. 

This  complex  of  scholastic  divisions  and  the  syncretistic  overlappings  poses 
several  major  methodological  problems.  Shenoute  is  unquestionably  writing 
within  Pachomian  Coptic  Christian  doctrinal  parameters.  The  affiliations  of  his 
polemical  targets  and  those  of  the  various  texts  of  the  Nag'-Hammadi  corpus 
are  considerably  less  clear. The  Melitians  (anti-Athanasian  schismatics),  Origen- 
ists  (subordinationist  Christologists,  though  they  were  also  contested  on  other 
grounds),  and  Arians  (heteroousians)  are  specifically  singled  out  as  antagonists 
in  Shenoute.  We  also  know  that  Shenoute  was  familiar  with  Thomasine  pres¬ 
entations  of  gospel  sayings  and  perhaps  also  Syrian  Valentinian  material  found 
in  The  Gospel  of  Philip.14  Both  his  Pachomian  affiliation  and  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  his  floruit  with  the  presumed  date  of  the  burial  of  the  Nag'-Hammadi 
texts  make  Shenoute  a  very  significant  secondary  resource  for  these  scholastic 
currents. 

The  difficulty  remains,  however,  that  in  many  cases  of  doctrinal  variation 
primary  sources  are  often  identifiable  only  through  secondary  (usually  patristic) 
sources.  More  problematic  still  is  the  fact  that  even  in  those  cases  where  affilia¬ 
tion  of  a  text  is  fairly  well  established,  individual  points  of  doctrine  are  perhaps 
less  so.  Insofar  as  the  problem  at  hand  is  the  nature  of  the  Coptic  Christian 
objection  to  the  use  of  hieroglyphs,  or,  conversely,  the  Gnostic-Hermetic  incli¬ 
nation  to  adopt  them,  particular  references  within  texts  broadly  characterizable 
in  these  terms  do  not  ensure  that  the  objections  or  inclinations  themselves  are 
similarly  identifiable.  That  these  mutually  antagonistic  attitudes  not  only  exist, 
but  are  also  theoretically  informed,  is,  however,  both  demonstrable  and  perti¬ 
nent  to  questions  of  motivation  for  the  production  of  an  exegetical  manual  of 
hieroglyphs. 

The  Shenoutean  corpus  of  Sahidic  Coptic  is  itself  the  single  most  important 
source  of  literature  in  that  language.  In  line  with  Emmel’s  work  on  the  corpus 
it  can  be  recognized  as  falling  into  three  components:  the  Canons  (k&ncdn),  Dis¬ 
courses,  and  Letters  comprising  individual  works  called  ‘epistles’  (gwctoXh),  ‘trea¬ 
tises’  or  ‘discourses’  (A oroc),  and  ‘sermons’  (e^HrHC/c  or  K^enrHCic)  ,13 1  shall  be 
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concerned  with  three  texts  in  particular:  A  Monastic  Invective  Against  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs ,16 1  Am  Amazed,17  and  As  I  Sat  on  a  Mountain.18 

A  Monastic  Invective  Against  Egyptian  Hieroglyphs  is  of  obvious  and  direct 
specificity,  but  is  also  of  general  interest  here.  The  text  appears  to  have  been  a 
sermon  delivered  on  the  conversion  of  a  pagan  temple  into  a  Christian  church 
‘sometime  after  431’. 19 


a  yen  ea)xepxoH  \  unooy  pgnno  hoc  uHurpeq  \  pefH  fyxH  upco  ||  [r]  \ 
hc  N6TNgHT<-[  \  eyenp  pWoycNoq  |  a  yen  piToyneX &  \  EiT  n&y&Mq  •  mhn 
|  K6X&&Y  cup  epooy  \  Ncxnme  tmpoq  \  Himoyoope  hn  \  ueypoop  hnng 
moo  ye-  \yco  ngh  \  coop  •  hnngkpoyp  \  HmiB\agop-  hn  \  NKG^rqe-  xyco 

neeHpiou  ■  huh  \  p\X\\T6  ■  hnn  \  TBuooye  HNriKe  \  ceene  •  er'i  xe 
on  nme  Hnpu  \  HNnoop  •  hhn  \  Kooye  rupoy  epeN  \  pcdb  nccdbg  ng  \  ng 
NeypBHye  THpoy  \  piBO\2i) 

And  if  previously  it  is  prescriptions  for  murdering  man’s  soul  (igvxij) 
that  are  therein,  written  with  blood  and  not  with  ink  alone  -  there  is 
nothing  else  portrayed  for  them  except  the  likeness  of  the  snakes  and  scor¬ 
pions,  the  dogs  and  cats,  the  crocodiles  and  frogs,  the  foxes,  the  other  rep¬ 
tiles,  the  beasts  ( drjpiov )  and  birds,  the  cattle,  etc.;  furthermore,  the  likeness 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  all  the  rest,  all  their  things  being  nonsense 
and  humbug.21 


The  first  point  made  in  the  passage  is  that  though  hieroglyphs  are  demonized 
as  ‘prescriptions  for  murdering  man’s  soul’  ( pgnnohoc  HHNTpeqpeTB  fyxH 
iTpcDHG),  ‘written  with  blood  and  not  with  ink  alone’  ( NGTNpHTq  ey cup 
pWoycNoq  xy w  piToyneXx  xn  h& yxxq-),  the  invective  of  the  passage  is  not 
merely  rhetorical.  It  lends  support  to  the  impression  that  the  very  use  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  script  is  in  itself  anathema.  Though  ‘there  is  nothing  else  portrayed 
for  them  except  the  likeness’  (hhnkgXx&y  cup  epooy  NC&nme)  of  a  range  of 
creatures  and  celestial  bodies,  neither  does  the  piece  contribute  only  the  usual 
details  that  can  be  found  in  the  more  schematic  Graeco-Roman  accounts. 
In  fact,  it  is  precisely  the  fact  that  hieroglyphs  are  likenesses  of  creatures  and 
celestial  bodies  that  explains  Shenoute’s  characterization  of  them  as  ‘murder¬ 
ing  the  soul’. The  situation  can  be  rectified,  however,  as  the  sequence  goes  on 
to  explain,  not  merely  by  the  destruction  of  the  offending  tableaux,  but  by 
replacing  them  with  scriptural  alternatives.  For  Shenoute,  it  is  not  primar¬ 
ily  that  hieroglyphs  are  an  offence  to  Christian  sensibilities  qua  script  (even 
a  script  ‘written  in  blood’  rather  than  ink),  nor  even  that  the  meaning  of 
the  inscriptions  is  contrary  to  Christian  doctrine  (though  that  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  too),  but  that  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  as  such  ‘murder  the  soul’ 
(peqpGTB  fyxH) ,  whereas  ‘the  scriptures  of  life’  (Nerp&<pH  ncdnp)  ‘give  the  soul 
life’  (peqr&Npe  fyxH). 

In  order  to  develop  the  implication  that  the  connection  between  hiero¬ 
glyphic  script  and  the  created  world  is  of  itself  profane,  we  have  to  look  else¬ 
where  in  the  Shenoutean  corpus.  Doctrinally  by  far  the  most  important  text 
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for  this  purpose  is  Contra  Origenistas  et  Gnosticos,  in  which  Shenoute  attacks  the 
heretics  with  particular  reference  to  their  books,  the  ‘apocrypha’  (N&nOKpy<pON) . 
Of  specific  concern  are  their  doctrines  concerning:  the  plurality  of  worlds;  the 
work  of  the  Son,  the  value  of  suffering,  against  magic;  the  Pascha;  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  souls;  Christ’s  conception;  the  Eucharist;  the  resurrection  of  the 
body;  God  and  the  stars;  and  the  four  elements.22 

The  nature  of  the  connection  is  spelled  out  as  the  ‘impiety’  (mntacgbhc) 
of  the  ‘spirit’  (nNeywA),  whereby  ‘the  errors,  all  of  which  are  written  in  them, 
ruin  also  the  good  things’  (cpApe  ueeooy  Tupoy  ercup  epooy  tako  wmceoyA 
6tn&noy<i).  Furthermore,  the  association  of  ‘God  the  almighty’  (ertNoyre 
nn&NTOK p&TCDp)  with  ‘the  orbit  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  full  moon  increases 
the  trees  and  the  animals’  ( nexpoMOC  nnpn  a  yen  xe  niaoyp  unoop  eqAy^A ng 
nncqhn  mn  NTBNOoye )  are,  according  to  Shenoute,  ‘reasons  to  adore  the  crea¬ 
ture’  (h&4>opmh  Ncpwcpe  unccDHT)  of  he  who  is  responsible  for  their  crea¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  the  movement  of  the  sun  and  moon  cannot  for  Shenoute  be 
accounted  for  within  the  generated  world,  but  requires  motive  force  from  the 
Creator.  They  further  deny  the  resurrection,  claiming  that  the  body  is  formed 
out  of  and  will  dissolve  back  into  the  four  elements.23  Here,  Shenoute  argues, 
they  commit  two  errors.  First,  the  claim  that  the  body  is  created  out  of  all  four 
elements  and  not  out  of  earth  alone.  Second,  the  failure  to  acknowledge  that 
the  living  soul  is  breathed  into  the  body  by  the  omnipotent  Lord. 

The  issue  reaches  decisive  momentum  in  Shenoute’s  polemical  development 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  the  Son.  The  history  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  is  complex,  but  the  doctrine  Shenoute  here  attacks  constitutes  one  major 
thread.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two-fold  stage  theory  of  the  genera¬ 
tion,  the  Logos  existed  from  eternity  in  God,  and  was  subsequently,  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  generated  as  a  distinct  personal  being.  This  is  the  view  as 
taught  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  others  (with  parallels  in  Philo). The  alter¬ 
native  account  is  the  single  stage  theory  according  to  which  the  generation  of 
the  Logos  was  from  eternity. This  is  the  view  taught  by  Irenaeus  and,  Shenoute’s 
treatise  notwithstanding,  Origen.24  The  fundamental  Origenist  misconception 
(as  ascribed)  is  that  for  them  ‘there  was  a  moment  in  which  the  Logos  itself  of 
God  did  not  exist  . . .  before  being  generated’  (NToq  pcocoq  nXoroc  MnNoyre 
Aoyoyoe/cp  c^cone  ewicyoon  an  .  .  .  Mnxroyxnoq)  ,25  Or,  put  another  way,  ‘He 
is  one  of  those  who  are  generated  and  who  are  created’  (oyA  ne  pu  ueroyxno 
Muooy  mn  NGToyccDNT  MMOoy) .  These  false  doctrines  are  founded  on  what  is 
for  Shenoute  the  crucial  error  of  the  pagans:  the  appeal  to  the  ontology  of  the 
generated  to  understand  that  of  the  ungenerated  world.26  Paganism  undoes  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  distinction  of  God  into  persons,  whether  ‘from  eter¬ 
nity’  (Irenaeus,  Origen,  et  al.)  or  generated  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  as 
a  distinct  personal  being  (Philo, Justin  Martyr, Tatian,  et  al.).As  noted  earlier,  the 
former  single-stage  account  appears  as  a  major  polemical  target  in  Shenoute’s 
Contra  Origenistas  (as  well  as  the  Origenist  pagans  opposed  there).27 

Several  themes  and  techniques  here  overlap.  The  difficulty  of  disentan¬ 
gling  them  is  in  part  due  to  Shenoute’s  habit  (alluded  to  earlier)  of  employing 
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techniques  familiar  from  the  hermeneutical  endeavours  that  he  criticizes 
when  practiced  by  pagans.  In,  for  example,  Ad  philosophum  gentilem,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  pagans  impute  obscurantism  to  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  claim  that 
certain  scriptural  truths  are  available  only  through  allegorical  interpretation 
(ey^AA Hropei).2*  He  does  not  scruple,  however,  to  compare  the  presence  of 
pagans  within  the  church  to  a  creature  that  walks  the  earth  prevailing  over 
one  that  flies.29  Ad  philosophum  gentilem  in  fact  opens  with  just  such  an  image, 
as  is  familiar  from  pagan  allegoristic,  especially  in  its  emphasis  on  the  relevant 
distinctions  drawn  between  the  Christian  and  pagan  within  the  framework  of 
the  allegoristic  narrative.  Thus,  as  the  author  describes  himself  sitting  on  the 
mountain  of  the  incipit  he  sees  a  creature  in  the  air  attacking  and  overpowering 
a  second  creature  on  the  ground.30  Similarly,  he  develops  criticisms  of  pagan 
prayer  by  developing  analogies  between  it  and  purely  physiologically  condi¬ 
tioned  responses  of  creatures.31  So,  for  example,  the  heretic  ( aipstiKoq )  and  the 
pagan  ( "E/J.rjv)  spread  their  hands  or  hold  them  up  in  the  pretence  ( fmoKpicnq ) 
that  they  are  praying,  just  as  fowl  spread  their  wings,  without  signifying  sincer¬ 
ity,  let  alone  spirituality.32 

He  also  brings  out  pagan  weakness  by  alluding  to  Pharaoh’s  susceptibility 
to  the  least  of  creatures  in  the  course  of  the  biblical  plagues  with  which  he 
is  beset,33  while  the  beneficence  of  the  Christian  can  be  compared  with  the 
solicitude  of  the  honey-bee.34  The  honey-bee  is  sought  out  by  men  as  Chris¬ 
tians  are  sought  out  by  the  angels;  the  bee  resembles  its  parents  which  descend 
from  the  sky  as  Christian  resembles  their  Creator  whose  spirit  descends  from 
the  heavens. 

In  a  passage  concerned  with  the  consultation  of  pagans  and  heretics,  the  least 
of  creatures  ( neizcoon  gngX&xicton  gtmm&y),  Shenoute  makes  a  number  of 
comparisons  between  oracular  and  mystery  traditions  and  the  senseless  croaking 
of  frogs  and  unknowing  beasts  ( gntbnooyg  nxtgimg)  .They  are  the  object  of  the 
jokes  of  children  and  the  mockery  of  demons.35  It  is  clear  that  he  accusations 
of  sophistical  ( nGTOYCCxpize )  and  allegorical  (ey^AAnrope;)  obscurities  (e<\yp 
K&KGpu  NeYM66Y6)3b  are  meant  to  imply  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  consult¬ 
ing  ‘the  usual  range  of  creatures  and  celestial  bodies’  in  search  of  knowledge  of 
‘mysteries  and  that  which  is  hidden  of  god’  (gtbgpgnmycthpion  bmpeuneeun 
NTGnNOYTG).  What  the  Greek  conception  obscures  (according  to  Shenoute) 
is  the  difference  between  ‘faith  and  sound  doctrine  and  perfect  knowledge’ 
(■ rnicric  a  yen  tg  cbcd  gtoyox  mn  ncooYtt  gtkhk  gboX)  and  ‘knowledge  of  lies 
and  perverse  doctrine’  (nc(o)oyn  nnoy-Z  Aya)  cbcd  ey&ooMG)  ,37  What  separates 
the  Christian  and  the  pagan,  in  other  words,  is  the  difference  not  between 
truth  and  falsehood  as  determined  by  the  reasonings  of  Greek  sophistry  and 
allegory,  but  dialectically  between  Shenoute’s  Christian  encounter  with  scrip¬ 
tural  ‘revelation’  ( GCD\n )  and  the  pagan  rationalist  enquiry  into  ‘what  is  hidden’ 
(&noKpY<pON) . 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  main  source  of  a  counter-current  to  the  Coptic 
Christian  response  to  the  hieroglyphic  tradition  can  be  found  in  several  Cop¬ 
tic  sources  of  a  variously  Gnostic  character  which  lend  support  for  a  diverse 
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conception  of  both  Christology  and  hieroglyphic  possibilities  within  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  monastic  environment.  That  environment  may  also  have  been  mediated 
through  Evagrian  influences.  Though  Evagrian  material  was  originally  Greek, 
the  tradition  would,  in  light  of  Shenoute’s  polemic,  appear  to  have  survived  in 
Coptic.  Both  Young  (1970)  and  Orlandi  (1982)  have  proposed  that  the  histori¬ 
cal  environment  and  literary  career  of  Shenoute  may  in  fact  further  mediate 
that  counter-current.38  If  the  proposal  can  be  taken  at  face  value,  two  important 
texts  for  this  purpose  belong  amongst  the  Nag'-Hammadi  Codices.39 They  are 
The  Gospel  of  Truth  (ney&rrGXiON  ntmhg)  and  The  Discourse  on  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  (na)&x.e  ntm&£(I)moyn6  mn  TM&gfire). 

The  former  exists  in  two  versions  in  the  Nag'-Hammadi  corpus,  the  first, 
almost  complete  in  the  Upper  Egyptian  Coptic  dialect  of  Subakhmimic  (= 
Lycopolitan  =  Assiutic)  as  the  third  of  five  titles  contained  in  codex  I  (the  Jung 
Foundation  Codex),  the  second  in  fragments,  in  Sahidic  (=  Sa‘idic  =  Thebaic) 
as  the  second  of  three  titles  contained  in  codex  X2.  Its  relation  to  theValentin- 
ian  text  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Irenaeus40  is  uncertain,  though  ‘the 
general  Valentinian  affinities  of  codex  I’  make  it  seem  likely  it  is  the  same  text 
in  a  Coptic  translation  of  a  Greek  original  composed  between  140  and  180 
A.D.41  The  relatively  short  text  (running  from  p.  16  to  p.  43  of  codex  I)  is  in 
general  concerned  with  ‘the  oblivion  of  error’  (f-Bicpe  ntg  fnX&NH)  and  its 
remedy  ‘through  the  mercies  of  the  Father,  the  hidden  mystery,  Jesus,  the  Christ’ 
(piriT  NiMNTcp&NgTHq  ntg  ni(DT •  nmycTHpiON  eonn  m(coy)c  nexp(icro)c) ,42 
The  relevant  passage  discusses  the  knowledge  of  the  living  book  (mc&yNG  ntg 
rtUZCDCDMe  GT&Ng)  :43 

§gtg  nGGi  nG  mc^yue  ntg  nixcDCDine  gt\n£  GUT\qoy\upq-  nni&icdn 

\TO\H  NN)C£G[Gl  NTOpTq  eqoy&.N£  \B\X  •  610Q[g]^.G  GgNTONOC  6N  NG  • 
NTG  gNCMH  OYA.6  £NC£66l  6N  NG •  GyOgWT'  NNOygp&Y  CQIN\  NTGOyGGl 

\agoy  NqviGyG  \yneTO)oyeiT ■  \XX\  gNcpeei  ng  ntg  fMNTMHG  nt&y 
eyagGxe  Gyc\yiiG  ma\y  oy&GGToy  eoywe<eye>  eq^iHK  ne  ncpeGi  ncpeei 
unpHTG  NNoyx.axDM6-  eqx.NK  \b\X  ■  epTicpeGi  ng  ^ycA^oy  abaA  pTtootc  • 

NfMNTOyGGl •  6\g\ni(DT-  C\gOy  <N>Nl&l(DN  CL)IN\  \B\X '  glTOOTOy 
N NIC £661  NTOOTq  •  Gy\COy(DN  ni(DTM 

This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  living  book,  which  he  revealed  to  the  aeons 
(aicbv)  at  the  end  as  his  letters,  revealing  how  they  are  not  places  (totzoq) 
of  voices  nor  ( ovSs )  are  they  letters  lacking  sound,  so  that  one  might  read 
them  and  think  of  something  empty,  but  (aXha)  they  are  letters  of  the 
truth,  which  they  alone  speak  who  know  them.  Each  letter  is  a  complete 
<thought>,  each  letter  is  like  a  complete  book,  since  they  are  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Unity,  the  Father  having  written  them  for  the  aeons  (aicbv),  in 
order  that  by  means  of  his  letters  they  should  know  the  Father.40 

Several  features  distinguish  an  interest  in  written  characters  entirely  distinct 
from,  if  not  immune  to,  the  criticisms  levelled  at  their  use  in  Shenoute.That  these 
written  characters  are  ostensibly  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  for  the  return  of 
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humankind  to  knowledge  of  the  Father  need  not  detract  from  the  point.46  The 
signal  contribution  is  the  development  of  a  conception  of  how  the  characters 
legitimize  an  understanding  of  the  truth  as  denied  in  the  Shenoutean  critique, 
namely,  by  virtue  of  each  letter  being  a  complete  thought  ( eoyue<eye>  eqXHK 
ne  ncpeei),  written  by  the  Unity  (\yc\poy  &b\A  piroorc •  |  ufunroyeei j.47 

Shenoute’s  objection  to  allegorical  and  sophistical  reasonings  on  higher  mat¬ 
ters  through  items  belonging  to  the  lower  world  is  not  then  obviated,  but 
bolstered  by  appeal  to  an  explanatory  principle  justifying  the  procedure.  In  The 
Discourse  on  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  the  procedure  itself  is  clearly  highlighted,  but 
lacks  the  principled  justification.48 

The  character  of  this  discourse,  between  Hermes  Trismegistus  and  an  initi¬ 
ate,  exhibits  features  notably  familiar  from  other  Greek-language  hermetic  and 
Platonic  texts,  for  example,  Poimandres,  particularly  in  its  emphasis  on  (i)  the 
injunction  to  write  the  words  of  the  book  on  a  stele  of  turquoise  (rrcp^Jce  | 
m nxcDCDMe  C&pq  &ncth-  |  A h  nk^&ginoc  j ,  (ii)  the  astronomically  correct 
time  for  the  teaching  being  engraved,  and  (iii)  the  eight  guardians,  of  whom  the 
males  on  the  right  are  frog-faced  ( JTnpocco -  \  n{p}0N  NKpoyp  j,  and  the  females 
on  the  left  cat- faced  ( MnpocconoN  NGMoy).  Perhaps  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
the  premiss  that  the  initiate  has  already  advanced  through  the  lower  levels  of 
spiritual  ascent,  no  immediate  justification  is  felt  to  be  requisite.  Nonetheless, 
a  reason  is  given  for  writing  the  book  specifically  in  hieroglyphic  characters  (ptT 
pucpeei  NC&pnp&eia)  j:‘for  Mind  himself  has  become  overseer  of  these’  ( rmoyc 
r&p  oy&&q  HT&q-  |  apcDne  HuemcKonoc  \  nn&i). 

During  the  period  of  pagan  resistance  to  Christian  persecution  opposition 
to  hieroglyphs,  then,  raised  two  objections  to  their  use:  first,  the  reliance  on 
non-scriptural  sources;  and,  second,  the  application  of  allegorizing  or  sophisti¬ 
cal  reasoning  to  those  sources.  Other  contemporary  sources,  including  treatises 
belonging  to  the  Nag'-Hammadi  corpus,  had  pre-empted  these  objections 
by  arguing  that  certain  written  characters  provide  a  legitimate  understanding 
of  higher  order  truths  by  virtue  of  each  character  being  a  complete  thought 
written  by  the  ungenerated  Unity.  Pagans  too  had  similarly  conceived  of  a 
form  of  hieroglyphic  exegesis  methodologically  principled  in  accordance  with 
late  academic  Platonist  logico-metaphysical  conceptions  of ‘analytic  ascent’  in 
hieroglyphic  exegesis  from  the  phenomena  depicted,  through  the  concepts 
under  which  they  fall,  to  their  intelligible  causes.  In  line  with  their  semantic 
theory,  the  Neoplatonists  developed  a  tripartite  metaphysical  framework  of  sen¬ 
sible  phenomena,  universal  concepts,  and  intelligible  causes  to  which  the  three 
modes  of  expression  -  of  which,  according  to  the  Greek  exegetes,  hieroglyphic 
Egyptian  is  capable  -  correspond.  The  first,  mediated  by  spoken  language,  is  the 
capacity  to  represent  sensible  phenomena. The  second  presents  those  phenom¬ 
ena  conceptually,  but  unmediated  by  speech.  The  third  presents  the  intelligible 
causes  of  phenomena  allusively  or  allegoristically.  This  is  possible,  as  I  will  go 
on  to  argue  next,  because  hieroglyphic  signs  are  themselves  composites  of  sen¬ 
sible  and  intelligible  elements  that  are  therefore  susceptible  to  interpretation 
as  material  images,  as  unmediated  concepts,  or  as  intelligible  realities.  On  this 
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account  semantic  theory  is  a  matter  of  particular  interest  for  the  interpretation 
of  hieroglyphs  because  they  lend  themselves  to  analytic  inferential  procedures 
through  discursive  reason  to  metaphysical  insights. 

The  crucial  Coptic  Christian  objection  that  had  been  brought  against  pagan 
textual  exegesis  was  directed  against  the  latter’s  reliance  on  reason  either  as 
the  sole  source,  or  as  the  sole  criterion  of  truth.  What  grounds  the  Christian 
accusation  of  sophism  (neToyccxpize) ,  allegory  (eya^AA Hropei),  and  rational¬ 
ized  obscurantism  (e&yp  K&KegN  tie  y nee  ye)  was  an  imputed  relativism  in  the 
decisive  emphasis  cultivated  Hellenism  had  placed  on  the  process  of  reflection 
and  ratiocination  (Xdyog).  Specifically,  the  speculative  application  of  allusion 
(i aivirceadai )  and  allegory  ( aAXrjyopsiv )  to  empirical  phenomena  in  pursuit  of 
ungenerated  first  causes  was  particularly  unacceptable.49  This  is  prima  facie  a  dif¬ 
ficult  objection  to  understand  given  the  extensive  use  of  the  same  exegetical 
techniques  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  themselves.  However,  the  Christian 
objection  to  pagan  employment  of  those  techniques  was  established  on  two 
related  and  in  this  context  decisively  Christian  observations.  First,  the  undue 
limitation  placed  by  pagan  rationalism  on  assumptions  that  could  be  made 
about  divine  agency  within  the  natural  order,  since  the  rejection  of  revelation 
was  at  the  same  time  a  rejection  of  the  idea  that  God  might  do  anything  which 
could  be  understood  only  through  revelation.  Second,  the  related  problem  that 
inference  from  observations  in  the  sensible  world  to  ideas  about  the  intelligi¬ 
ble  might  lead  to  speculations  which  were  at  positively  at  odds  with  the  truth 
about  God. 

Porphyry  is  especially  forceful  in  addressing  specific  aspects  of  the  Christian 
critique  of  pagan  rationalism  as  a  means  to  understanding,  both  by  means  of  a 
sustained  counterattack  in  Contra  Christianos  and  through  the  defence  of  pagan 
superiority  over  Christian  appropriation  of  pagan  allegoristic  in  De  philosophia 
ex  oraculis.  It  is  not  only  that  the  accusation  reflected  back  onto  the  Christians 
themselves,  who  clearly  made  extensive  use  of  allegoristic  exegeses  of  bibli¬ 
cal  passages,  especially,  in  the  Alexandrian  context,  in  Clement  and  Origen. 
Rather,  in  so  doing,  the  allegorical  method  had  been  misapplied  in  reference 
to  unsuitable  texts,  and  fruitlessly  or  unclearly  applied  in  its  reliance  on  revela¬ 
tion  where  reason  alone  had  failed  to  reveal  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  or  applied  with  rationally  unacceptable  results.30  In  neither  the  Christian 
nor  the  pagan  cases,  however,  did  the  objections  rest  on  the  use  of  allegory  or 
allusion  as  such.  On  both  sides  the  focus  is  on  the  material  to  which  the  inter¬ 
pretative  procedure  is  applied.  Each  thought  the  other’s  texts  were  incapable 
of  supporting  the  metaphysical  load  placed  on  them,  but  the  results  were  both 
superfluous  to  and  at  odds  with,  respectively,  scripturally  revealed  or  rationally 
defensible  truths. 

The  hieroglyphic  tradition  was  routinely  seen  as  premissed  on  a  form  of 
allegorical  or  allusive  interpretation,  and  was  to  that  extent  susceptible  to  the 
same  objections.  Several  representatives  of  the  various  schools  of  late  Platonism 
address,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  themes  emerging  from  the  hieroglyphic 
tradition  that  preceded  it.  The  nature  of  those  schools’  interest  in  that  tradition 
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and  its  part  in  a  broader  engagement  in  theosophical  speculation  was  a  matter 
remarked  upon  even  within  late  Platonism  itself.  The  engagement  with  theo¬ 
sophical  topics  was  seen  as  a  development  alongside  the  strictly  philosophical 
subjects,  but  prioritized  in  the  activities  of ‘Syrian  school’  under  the  momen¬ 
tum  provided  by  Iamblichus.  It  was  this  reversal  of  emphasis  that  particularly 
distinguished  the  latter  from  the  Roman  school  that  had  preceded  it  and  was  to 
influence  the  Alexandrian  and  Athenian  schools  that  followed. 

oi  usv  xrjv  cpiXoaocpiav  npoxiucooiv,  cog  Tlopcpvpioq  Kai  ITXcoxivoq  Kai  aXXoi 
tzoXXoi  cpiXoaocpoi •  oi  3s  xrjv  ispaxiKr/v,  cog  ’IapfiXr/oq  Kai  Zvpiavdq  Kai 
IlpoKXoq  Kai  oi  ispaxmoi  Ttdvxsq}1 

Some  prefer  philosophy,  as  Porphyry  and  Plotinus,  and  many  other  phi¬ 
losophers;  but  others  [prefer]  the  hieratic  art,  such  as  Iamblichus  and  Syri- 
anus  and  Proclus  and  all  those  who  are  sacerdotal. 

Whether  this  is  an  accurate  picture  of  one  kind  of  difference  between  scho¬ 
lastic  or  doctrinal  tendencies  or  not,  one  especial  advantage  of  late  Platonism 
for  the  understanding  of  the  hieroglyphic  tradition  is  nevertheless  its  position 
at  the  end  of  the  broader  development  of  Platonism  quite  generally.  The  con¬ 
sequent  prospect  of  both  an  overview  and  synthesis  of  preceding  developments 
is  possible,  in  fact,  in  large  part  due  to  a  curricular  feature  across  which  those 
themes  are  distributed.  The  themes  in  question  are  classifiable  into  the  three 
parts:  natural  science,  logic,  and  theology.  Inquiring  into  natural  causes  and  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  natural  science  part  looks  to  material  originating  in  hieroglyphic 
Egyptian  from  the  perspective  of  Graeco-Egyptian  cultural  and  natural  history. 
For  the  inquiry  into  the  processes  of  discursive  reasoning,  the  logical  part  looks 
to  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  from  the  perspective  of  the  rational  relations  between 
language,  mind,  and  world.  The  theological  part  looks  to  the  unity,  origin,  and 
efficacy  of  hieroglyphic  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  the  gods  and  cosmology. 

The  question,  therefore,  with  which  the  following  sections  are  concerned 
is  how  these  three  parts  of  the  curriculum  are  related  to  each  in  such  a  way 
as  to  account  for  both  the  role  played  by  theosophical  speculation  in  general, 
and  hieroglyphic  exegesis  in  particular.  The  aim  is  to  establish  the  Egyptizing 
philosophical  subjects  both  as  proper  topics  for  philosophical  investigation  and 
as  consciously  addressing  the  Christian  accusations  of  sophistical  and  allegorical 
obscurity. 

4.2  The  allegory  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian 

Uniquely  in  the  Greek  exegeses,  Plotinus  notes  a  script-variation  in  the  form 
of ‘an  image  already  evolved  in  another,  and  saying  it  discursively’  (sidcoXov  sv 
dXXcp  sqsiXiyusvov  rjdtj,  Kai  Xsyov  avxd  sv  Sis^dScp).52  If  hieratic  and  elements 
of  demotic  script  can  be  described  as  (dis)cursive  hieroglyphic,  then  the  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  hieroglyphic  in  the  narrow  sense  must  be  conceived  of  as  bound 
to  the  media  or  means  of  their  production.  Insofar  as  the  crucial  feature  of  the 
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hieroglyphic  characters  is  their  transparency  as  depictions  of  sensible  phenomena, 
a  feature  lost  in  the  cursive  development  of  hieroglyphs  in  the  demotic  and 
hieratic  scripts,  Plotinus  specifically  ties  the  hieroglyphic  usage  to  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  the  meaning  of  the  glyph  in  its  depictive  immediacy. 

Porphyry,  like  Clement  before  him,  had  maintained  a  three-fold  distinction 
of  Egyptian  script: 


Kai  sv  AiySmcp  psv  xoTg  iepevai  avvfjv  Kai  xfjv  aocpiav  sqspads,  Kai  xfjv 
Aiymcxioov  (pcovrjv,  ypappdxcov  Se  xpioodq  Siacpopdq,  smaxoXoypacpiKcbv 
xs  Kai  iepoyXvcpiKcbv  Kai  avpfioXiKcbv,  xcov  psv  KvpioXoyov  pevcov  Kaxd 
piprjmv,  xcov  Se  dXXpyopovpsvcov  Kaxd  xivag  aiviypovg •  Kai  ns  pi  decbv 


itXeov  xi  spadsv ,53 

In  Egypt  he  conversed  with  the  priests  and  learned  their  wisdom,  and 
the  speech  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  three  different  types  of  script,  epistolo- 
graphic,  hieroglyphic,  and  symbolic,  some  used  in  primary  sense  by  imita¬ 
tion,  others  used  allegorically  by  certain  allusions;  and  he  learnt  something 
more  about  the  gods. 


The  epistolographic  may  either  be  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  phonetic  content  of  the  Egyptian  spoken  language,  or  to  either 
the  demotic  (StjpoxiKa)  or  the  hieratic  ( ispaxmd )  script.  If  the  latter,  then  Por¬ 
phyry  does  not  recognize  hieratic  as  cursive  hieroglyphic.  His  three-fold  dis¬ 
tinction  {xpioadq  diacpopdq)  is  arranged  by  using  xs  .  .  .  Kai  to  separate  the 
epistolographic  from  both  the  hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  uses,  such  that  the  two- 
part  explanatory  comment  that  follows  can  refer  only  to  the  latter  two  types. 
Since  the  primary  distinction  is  therefore  between  epistolographic  and  non- 
epistolographic  types  of  script,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  secondary 
distinction  between  script  ‘used  with  primary  significance  mimetically’  ( xcov 
psv  KOivoXoyov  pevcov  Kaxd  piprjaiv)  and  ‘used  with  allegorical  significance 
allusively’  {xcov  Se  dXXrjyopov  pevcov  Kaxd  xivag  aiviypovg)  correspond  to  the 
hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  uses  respectively. What  is  crucial  in  Porphyry’s  classi¬ 
fication  is  that  hieroglyphic  signs  may  be  used  in  two  ways:  (i)  in  virtue  of  their 
mimetic  aspect  and  (ii)  in  virtue  of  their  allusive  or  allegorical  aspect.  One  way, 
then,  to  understand  the  term  ‘hieroglyphic’  here  might  be  to  take  it  to  mean 
the  non-discursive  presentation  of  unmediated  and  unified  thought.54  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  it  should  also  be  taken  to  cover  the  figurative  or  tropic  uses  identified  by 
Clement,  though  in  view  of  the  philosophical  weight  borne  by  the  Plotinian 
use,  it  perhaps  seems  more  likely  that  these  too  are  symbolic.  We  should  remind 
ourselves,  then,  that  though  otherwise  quite  similar  to  Clement’s  earlier  scheme, 
it  differs  from  it  in  one  important  respect.  The  Porphyrian  division  of  labour 
between  the  modes  of  expression  involves  a  clearly  distinct  use  of  the  notion  of 
the  qualification  ‘symbolic’  to  refer  to  a  new  relation,  independent  of  the  purely 
depictive  function  of  hieroglyphs,  which  is  referred  to  as  allegorical  and  allusive. 

Egyptian  writing  is,  then,  according  to  Porphyry,  capable  of  three  modes  of 
expression.  The  first  it  shares  with  Greek:  namely,  the  capacity  to  render  the 
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spoken  language.  The  second  is  depictive,  capable  of  signifying  its  meaning 
transparently,  that  is,  without  recourse  to  the  medium  of  the  spoken  language. 
The  third  is  allusive,  susceptible  of,  or  requiring  interpretation.  On  the  face  of 
it,  this  is  a  straightforward  claim  about  how  the  Egyptians  used  their  scripts. 
I  shall,  however,  argue  that  these  distinctions  are  in  fact  theoretically  motivated 
by  a  specific  conception  of  meaning,  which  is  in  turn  justified  by  Platonic 
metaphysical  distinctions.  Both  the  semantic  and  metaphysical  basis  for  the  Por- 
phyrian  model  of  hieroglyphics  had  wide  currency  in  Neoplatonic  thought 
and  were  significantly  developed  by  Iamblichus  and  given  scholastic  expres¬ 
sion  in  Proclus.  In  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  I  develop  an  account  of 
first,  the  role  of  Neoplatonic  semantic  theory  within  the  broader  metaphysical 
framework  to  which  it  belonged;  and,  second,  the  interpretative  methodology 
applied  on  the  basis  of  that  framework  to  the  specific  understanding  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyphs  current  amongst  the  Neoplatonic  exegetes. 

One  possible  approach  to  the  question  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  placed  on  the  need  to  interpret  hieroglyphs  is  explained  as  a  consequence  of 
a  prior  commitment  to  reading  symbolism  into  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  by 
tracing  that  commitment  back  either  to  earlier  Christian-Gnostic  or  Jewish- 
Alexandrine  tradition.  That  would,  however,  postpone  the  question.  In  provid¬ 
ing  instruction  in  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphs,  neither  Iamblichus  nor  the 
tradition  more  generally  entertains  any  scruples  in  spelling  out  the  esoteric 
meaning  of  hieroglyphic  symbols.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  therefore,  that  the 
need  for  interpretation  arises  simply  from  a  desire,  attributed  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  scribes,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  profanation  of  doctrine  by  its  being 
accessible  to  the  uninitiated.  Clearly,  this  may  be  one  type  of  motivation,  and 
Iamblichus  is  explicit  that  Egyptian  aiviypaza  do  serve  a  concealing  function.50 
However,  if  initiatic  secrecy  were  merely  a  matter  of  receiving  proper  instruc¬ 
tion,  then  esotericism  could  not  be  other  than  a  contingent  feature. 

The  conception  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  at  stake  is  the  textual  tradition  of 
recorded  ‘perfect  speech’  (mdt-nfrt),  capable  of  a  divine  power  or  efficacy  miss¬ 
ing  in,  for  example,  Greek.  The  theme  of  the  particular  superiority  of  Egyptian 
over  Greek  (and  of  texts  in  the  original  language  to  translations)  as  the  language 
of  theology  is  in  this  sense  far  from  incidental  to  the  Neoplatonic  project.56  If 
what  is  elemental  in  language  can  also  be  assumed  to  be  original,  then  some 
attempt  to  recover  ancient  linguistic  elements  might  be  expected  to  work  as  a 
route  to  original  understanding  of  the  natural  appropriacy  and  divine  power 
of  names  in  denoting  their  objects.  The  particular  form  of ‘the  terms  that  are 
unintelligible’  (za  aarjpa  dvopaza ),°7  identified  as  the  language  of  the  priests 
and  the  speech  of  the  gods,  must,  for  Iamblichus,  remain  untranslated  because  it 
preserves  the  most  archaic,  i.e.  primitive  and  original  form  of  a  visible  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  divine  —  the  ideal  being  the  intelligible  manifestation  of  divinity 
in  silence.  To  call  such  terms  ‘unutterable  and  barbarous’  ( zcov  ovopazcov  zcov  re 
acpdeyicxcov  Kai  zcov  fiapfiapcov)  is  a  trait  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  who  do  not 
exhibit  the  superiority  of  those  Egyptians  who  first  were  allotted  communion 
with  the  gods.08 
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Iamblichus  therefore  explains  that  the  origin  of  Egyptian  symbolism  lies  in 
a  desire  born  of  Egyptian  native  superiority  to  inferior  peoples  to  provide  a 
mode  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  through  symbols. The  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  interpretation  lies,  on  Iamblichus’  own  understanding 
of ‘Egyptian  theology’  (xcov  Aiyvmicov  zdv  xponov  xfjg  dsoXoymq) ,  in  mimetic 
display  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  theological  or  metaphysical  language  and 
thought  in  visible  symbolic  form. 


Tfjq  S’  omfjq  dsoaotpov  Mooar\q  koksivo  Ssixai  sig  xfjv  SidXvaiv  xd 
aTzoprjjiaxa •  npoxspov  Ss  aoi  ffovXopai  xcov  Aiyonxicov  zdv  xpoicov  xfjg 
dsoXoyiaq  Step  prjvsdaai  •  omoi  yap  xfjv  cpoaiv  xov  navxdq  Kai  xfjv  Srjpiovpyiav 
xcov  dscov  piuovpsvoi  Kai  avxoi  xcov  pvaxiKdov  Kai  cmoKSKpv ppEvcov  tcai 
acpavcov  vofjascov  siKovaq  xivdg  Sid  ovpfidXcov  sKtpaivovaiv,  So  amp  Kai  r/ 
tpvaiq  xoig  epcpaveaiv  eiSeai  xovq  depavsiq  Xdyovq  Sia  avpfidXcov  xponov 
xivd  a7ZExv7zd>aaxo ,  ij  Ss  xcov  dscov  Srjpiovpyia  xrjv  aXrjdsiav  xcov  iSscbv 


Sia  xcov  (pavspcbv  sikovcov  oitsypdxpaxo.  EiSoxsg  ovv  ycripovxa  navxa  xd 
Kpeixxova  opoicbasi  xcov  vnoSssaxspcov  Kai  /SovXdpsvoi  avxa  ayadcov 
ooxoo  TtXr\poov  Sia  xfjg  Kaxd  xd  Svvaxov  piafjasoog,  siKoxcoq  Kai  avxoi  zdv 
Ttpoacpopov  omfjq  xpoizov  xfjg  KSKpvuusvrjq  ev  xoig  avuffdXoig  pvozayooyiaq 
Ttpocpspooaiv  ,59 

The  following  difficulties  require  the  same  theosophical  Muse  for  their 
solution,  but  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  the  mode  of  theol¬ 
ogy  practised  by  the  Egyptians.  For  these  people,  imitating  the  nature  of 
the  universe  and  the  demiurgic  power  of  the  gods,  display  certain  signs 
of  mystical,  arcane  and  invisible  intellections  by  means  of  symbols,  just  as 
nature  copies  the  unseen  principles  in  visible  forms  through  some  mode  of 
symbolism,  and  the  creative  activity  of  the  gods  indicates  the  truth  of  the 
forms  in  visible  signs.  Perceiving,  therefore,  that  all  superior  beings  rejoice 
in  the  efforts  of  their  inferiors  to  imitate  them,  and  therefore  wish  to  fill 
them  with  good  things,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  through  imitation,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  that  they  should  proffer  a  mode  of  concealment  that  is  appropriate 
to  the  mystical  doctrine  of  concealment  in  symbols.60 


For  that  reason,  conventionally  determined  concepts  -  which  vary  as  such 
from  people  to  people  and  from  time  to  time  -  create  ambiguity  unsuitable  for 
the  superior  purpose  of  forming  concepts  of  the  divine. 

Given  a  sufficiently  well-developed  account  of  the  various  types  of  rela¬ 
tions  described  in  the  previous  chapters  (between  the  sign  in  question,  what 
it  depicts,  what  it  signifies,  and  how  it  informs  the  associated  exegetical  pro¬ 
cedure),  one  possible  account  of  the  nature  and  content  of  the  allusive  or 
enigmatic  function  of  hieroglyphs  lies  in  those  elements  of  the  tradition 
of  hieroglyphic  exegesis  that  are  either  avowedly  or  acknowledged  to  be 
philosophically  informed  or  orientated.  This  is  not  an  innovation  on  Neo¬ 
platonism’s  part.  Van  der  Horst  (1987)  and  Le  Boulluec  (1981)  have  corre¬ 
spondingly  noted  extensive  exegetical  parallels  for  the  exegeses  of  Porphyry 
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and  Iamblichus  earlier  in  Clement  and  Plutarch,  suggestive  of  a  common 
source  in  Chaeremon,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  most  likely  first  to  have  identi¬ 
fied  these  exegetical  possibilities  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian  material.61  Chaer¬ 
emon  is  typically  identified  by  three  epithets:  ispoypappaxsvq,  tpikooocpoq, 
and  XxcoiKoq.  That  the  latter  is  an  appropriate  designation  is  apparent  from  the 
typically  Stoic  exegetical  strategy  of  employing  a  ‘natural  theory  of  the  gods’ 
{(pvaiKog  koyoq  xxspi  9scbv),b2  and  conceiving  ‘in  general  everything  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  physical  things’  (okcoq  ndvxa  siq  xd  cpvoiKd)  ,63  This  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  encounter  some  doctrinal  resistance  amongst  Platonists  and  just 
such  doctrinal  differences  are  perhaps  most  explicit  in  Porphyry’s  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  Chaeremon.  The  latter  had,  for  example,  advanced  a  physical-astral 
conception  of  divinity64  rejected  by  Porphyry66  on  Plato nizing  grounds  (per¬ 
haps  signifying  a  change  in  Porphyry’s  attitude  to  Chaeremon)66  but  paralleled 
by  two  passages  from  the  Stromata  on  the  subject  of  hieroglyphs  and  at  least 
one  passage  from  the  Hieroglyphica,  collected  by  Van  der  Horst  among  th  tfrag- 
menta  dubia  of  Chaeremon.67 


Xaipppcov  psv  yap  Kai  oi  dkkoi  odd’  dkko  xi  ixpd  xcov  opcopsvcov  Koapcov 
rjyovvxai,  sv  apxfjg  kdycp  xidspsvoi  xovq  Aiyvjxxicov,  odd’  akkovq  dsodq 
7tkrjv  xcov  Ttkavrjxcbv  ksyopsvcov  Kai  xcov  avpnkrjpodvxojv  xdv  CcpSiaxdv  Kai 
0001  xodxoiq  Txapavaxekkooaiv ,  xdq  xs  eiq  xovq  dsKavovq  xopdq  Kai  xovq 
(hpooKOTxovq  Kai  xovq  ksyopsvovq  Kpaxaiovq  r/yspovaq 68 

For  Chaeremon  and  the  others  do  not  believe  in  anything  prior  to  the 
visible  worlds,  stating  that  the  basic  principles  are  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians 
and  that  there  are  no  other  gods  than  the  so-called  planets,  and  those  stars 
which  fill  up  the  zodiac,  and  all  those  that  rise  near  them,  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  decans,  and  the  horoscopes,  and  the  so-called  mighty 
rulers.69 


On  the  one  hand,  Porphyry  himself  elaborates  extensively  on  thematic 
depictions  of  Egyptian-provenanced  re  alia  in  the  treatise  Tie  pi  ayakpdxcov:  gir¬ 
dle,  sceptre,  royal  wing,  egg;  feet  joined  together,  robe  of  many  colours,  golden 
sphere;  and  man  embarked  on  a  ship  set  on  a  crocodile.  Divine  names,  sacred 
animals,  comets,  etc.  are  all  covered,  as  is  any  natural  object  or  phenomenon 
thought  to  be  susceptible  of  being  signified  or  signifying  in  some  sense:  natural 
signs,  written  signs  of  sounds,  or  hieroglyphic  signs  of  natural  objects. 


"Hkiov  ds  at]  paivovmv  noxs  psv  8i’  dvdpdmov  emfdsfdpKdxoq  nkoiov ,  xov 
Tzkoioo  STxi  KpoKoSeikov  KsipEvov .  drjkoi  ds  xd  psv  Txkoiov  xrjv  sv  vypcp 


Kivrjmv,  6  ds  KpoKodsikoq  Ttoxipov  vdcop,  sv  cb  tpspsxai  6  rjkioq.  sorjpaivsxo 
xoivvv  6  rjkioq  di’  dspoq  by  pod  Kai  ykvKsoq  xfjv  Txspnxokpmv  noisiadai  ,70 
They  signify  the  sun  by  a  man  embarked  on  a  ship  which  is  set  upon  a 
crocodile.  The  ship  indicates  the  sun’s  movement  in  a  liquid  element,  the 
crocodile  the  potable  water  in  which  the  sun  moves.  Thus  they  signify  that 
the  sun  accomplishes  his  revolution  through  air  that  is  liquid  and  sweet.71 
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However,  a  crucial  Platonic  distinction,  on  the  basis  of  which  Porphyry 
rejects  what  he  sees  as  the  reductive  physicalism  of  his  Stoic  predecessor,  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  explicit  denial  that  the  material  concerning  natural  phenomena  as 
such  is  the  direct  object  of  Egyptian  theosophical  speculation. 


oxi  Ss  ovSe  xa  Cep  a  Oeovg  rjyovvxai,  eiKovaq  de  enoiovvxo  Kai  avpfioXa 
rama  Oecov,  SrjXoi  td  no/layov  fiovg  a.vayOevxag  Oeoig  ev  xaig  ispo prjviaig 
Kai  xaig  izpdq  Oeovg  Opr/cnceiaig  fiovOvxeiv.  rjXicp  uev  yap  Kai  aeXr\vr\  fiovq 
aviepcoaav.12 

But  that  they  do  not  believe  the  animals  to  be  gods  but  made  them  the 
images  and  symbols  of  the  gods  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
places  they  bring  up  bulls  for  the  gods  at  their  festivals  in  the  sacred  months 
and  in  their  religious  services  and  sacrifice  them.  For  they  consecrate  bulls 
to  the  sun  and  the  moon.73 


For  Porphyry,  it  is  not  the  ‘images  and  symbols’  in  themselves  that  are  the 
objects  of  theological  interest,  but  what  they  are  images  and  symbols  of.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  presumably  generalizable  cases  of  bulls  what  these  images 
and  symbols  represent  and  symbolize  are  immune  to  the  variability  one  finds  in 
the  images  themselves. This  distinction  consequently  enables  Porphyry  to  argue 
that  the  names  of  the  gods  in  various  languages  are  simply  variant  expressions 
of  the  same  divine  reality,74  a  doctrine  which  Iamblichus  would  later  strenu¬ 
ously  oppose. 

Though  motivated,  then,  by  the  unacceptability  of  the  Stoic  analysis  in 
accordance  with  which  the  gods  are  interpreted  in  the  strictly  physical  terms 
of  their  representation,  it  is  not,  however,  allegorical  interpretation  as  such  that 
Porphyry  rejects.  Instead  it  is  the  application  of  these  exegetical  techniques 
without  the  guidance  of  the  appropriate  metaphysical  xeXog  of  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  endeavour,  namely  an  interpretation  observing  properly  Platonic  criteria 
for  an  exegesis  of  the  structure  and  genesis  of  the  cosmos.  It  was  necessary  to 
conceive  of  allegorical  interpretation  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  individual 
ontological  identities  of  the  object  to  be  interpreted  and  the  object  of  which  it 
is  interpreted  as  being  an  allegory.This  is  because  it  was  the  respective  ontologi¬ 
cal  statuses  of  these  objects  upon  which  the  allegorical  reinterpretation  of  the 
culturally  Egyptian  material  is  dependent  for  its  relevance.70 

Iamblichus  opposed  any  form  of  syncretism  in  the  exegetical  endeavour 
by  appeal  to  a  natural/conventional  language  distinction.  To  the  extent  that 
names  are  established  as  a  matter  of  communitarian  convention  and  thus  sub¬ 
ject  to  normative  procedures  for  determining  meaningfulness,  the  translation 
of  names  from  one  language  into  another  has  no  significative  consequences. 
However,  natural  names,  names  ‘dependent  on  the  nature  of  real  beings’  (r fj 
cpvaei  avvrjpxrjxai  xebv  ovxcov),  are  capable  of  an  activity  tied  to  the  objects  of 
that  activity  so  much  the  better  suited  to  sacred  purposes  and  for  that  reason 
preferred  both  by  sacred  peoples  and  their  superiors  (xoig  Kpeixxoenv),  the  gods 
alike.  This  is  because  the  native  names  ‘possess  weightiness  and  great  precision, 
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participating  in  less  ambiguity,  variability  and  multiplicity  of  expression’ 
(TzoXXfjv  jjev  epcpamv  noXXrjv  Se  ovvzopiav,  apcpifdoXiaq  ze  eXazzovoq  pezea/rjKe 
Kai  nonaXiaq  Kai  zov  nXpdovg  zcov  Xececov  •)  ,76 

The  question  is  how  this  natural  appropriacy  is  theorized. 

We  have  already  examined  the  move  from  the  sort  of  mimetic  connection 
between  a  hieroglyph  and  the  item  it  depicts  (through  their  respective  roles  in 
ostensive  definition)  to  a  binary  connection  whereby  a  relation  is  established 
between  a  glyph  and  its  semantic  content  that  we  might  think  of  as  horizontal 
and  internal  (because  neither  can  be  explained  without  reference  to  the  other). 
We  have  also  seen  similarly  binary  connections  between  signs  as  terms  in  infer¬ 
ential  procedures.  My  argument  here  will  be  that  the  symbolic  use  of  hiero¬ 
glyphs  (and  I  here  use  ‘symbolic’  in  the  Porphyrian  rather  than  the  Clementian 
sense)  entails  internal  relations  of  the  semantic  kind,  but  arranged  vertically, 
rather  than  horizontally,  with  respect  to  the  original  semantic  application,  by 
virtue  of  the  dependence  of  the  symbolic  use  for  its  meaning  on  the  semantic 
use  (in  that  it  presupposes  the  prior  semantic  relation),  but  horizontally  with 
respect  to  its  new  symbolic  surroundings. 

It  is  in  this  sense  and  context  that  I  argue  that  the  interpretation  of  hiero¬ 
glyphs  is  structured  on  the  methodological  principle  of  vertical  ‘analytic  ascent’ 
from  the  phenomena  depicted,  through  the  concepts  (understood  as  consist¬ 
ing  in  semantic  relations)  under  which  they  fall,  to  their  intelligible  (that  is, 
‘metaphysical’)  causes  symbolically  ‘appropriated’  (napeiXpcpaai).  On  the  basis 
of  this  account  it  is  plausible  to  infer  that  these  three  stages  in  the  ascent  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  three  modes  of  expression  of  which,  according  to  Neoplatonic 
exegetes  such  as  Porphyry,  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  is  capable.  Moreover,  it  is  as 
composites  of  material  images  of  sensible  particulars  and  the  intelligible  con¬ 
tent  by  virtue  of  which  those  particulars  exist,  Neoplatonic  hieroglyphs  lend 
themselves  to  analytic  inferential  procedures  through  discursive  reason  to  meta¬ 
physical  insights. 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  2,  the  two  main  traditions  of  interpretation  of  the 
semantics  of  the  Neoplatonic  Aristotelian  commentators  are:  (i)  a  bipartite 
theory  according  to  which  words  directly  signify  things  without  the  media¬ 
tion  of  concepts;  and  (ii)  a  tripartite  theory  whereby  words  directly  signify 
concepts  and  thereby,  indirectly,  things.  Simplicius  explicitly  seeks  to  unify 
the  two  traditions,  a  possibility  which  Porphyry  had  already  provided  for,  and 
cites  otherwise  unidentified  Academicians  {oi  Se  and  zfjq  Aicadr] pdaq)11  to  the 
effect  that  words  signify  neither  concepts,  nor  things,  but  things  insofar  as  they 
fall  under  concepts,  which  are  cases  and  resultants.  Accordingly,  the  resulting 
logico-metaphysical  picture  provided  for  may  briefly  be  spelled  out  as  follows. 
Written  language  differs  from  spoken  language  by  virtue  of  medium  alone.78 
Spoken  language  differs  from  thought  as  the  actualization  of  a  potentiality  for 
articulation  or  utterance.  Predicative  thought  is  causally  effected  by  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  sensible  world  (and  therefore  posterior  to  it),  but  by  virtue  of  the 
prior  relation  of  participation  of  the  sensible  in  the  intelligible. 
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So  much  for  the  semantic  relation  within  the  context  of  an  exclusively  logical 
topic  as,  for  example,  Iamblichus  conceives  Porphyry’s  discussion  of  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  categories,  and  which  allows  for  the  mediation  of  concepts  (voppiaza) 
between  expressions  ( cpcovai )  and  realities  {npaygeaza) .  These  three  elements, 
however,  constitute  in  Iamblichus’  own  account  a  tripartite  account  of  uni¬ 
versal  (ret  KadoXov),  not  simply  the  controversial  subject-matter  of  Aristotle’s 
text.  Each  element  is  the  proper  subject  of  three  distinct  disciplines,  namely: 
logic,  natural  science,  and  theology  respectively;  and  each  part  of  the  account 
is  mapped  onto  the  canonical  tripartite  account  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Categories. 


si  zoivvv  nspi  ysvcbv ,  cog  eippzai,  soziv  avzcp  6  oKonoq ,  oiSs  Ss  ndliv  p 
Xoyvcp  ov  za  izpd  zcov  noXXcbv  (deoXoyiaq  yap  spyov  zovzo),  ovSe  za  ev  zoig 
TtoXXoiq  (cpvoioXoyiaq  yap  zovzo),  dXXa  za  swop pcaziKa  za  sni  zoig  TtoXXoiq 
tcai  vozepoyevp,  Ttcog  ovk  eozai  avzcp  6  oKondg  nspi  vopudzmv  svzavda,  si 
ye  XoyiKrj  soziv  p  pszd  ysipaq  izpay pcazsia;79 

If  then  for  him  the  topic  is  about  genera,  as  it  is  said,  once  again  logic 
investigates  not  things  before  the  many  (for  that  is  the  task  of  theology),  nor 
things  in  the  many  (for  this  is  [the  task]  of  inquiry  into  natural  phenom¬ 
ena),  but  concepts  which  are  over  the  many  and  posterior,  how  for  him  will 
the  topic  not  be  about  ideas  here,  if  at  any  rate  logic  is  the  business  at  hand? 


According  to  these  correspondences,  (i)  expressions  are  ‘in  the  many’  (ev  zoig 
TtoXXoiq)  and  are  the  subject  of  natural  science,  (ii)  concepts  are  ‘over  the  many’ 
(sm  zoig  TtoXXoiq)  and  the  subject  of  logic,  and  (iii)  realities  are  ‘before  the  many’ 
(7tpd  zcov  TtoXXcbv)  and  the  subject  of  theology.  It  is  against  this  background 
that  the  peculiar  significative  possibilities  of  hieroglyphic  language  in  particular 
should  be  considered.80 

The  correspondences  are  not,  however,  entirely  transparent.  O  the  one 
hand,  one  might  have  expected,  for  instance,  that  the  ‘realities’  of  the  tripartite 
account  (which  were  the  objects  signified  by  utterances  through  the  medium 
of  concepts),  would  be  classified  as  items  ‘in  the  many’,  i.e.  the  particulars  of 
the  Porphyrian  account.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  standard  tripartite  account 
expressions  too  are  particulars,  a  complication  that  Iamblichus’  proposal  resolves 
by  juxtaposition  of  the  Platonic  ‘top-down’  account  -  i.e.  by  identifying  reali¬ 
ties  with  intelligible  rather  than  sensible  objects,  proceeding  from  the  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  sensible. 


ov  pda  zoivvv  ysyovs  Soca  nspi  zov  okottov  zcov  Kazpyopicbv,  dXXa  zooavzai 
yeyovaoi  Socai,  ooa  za  ovza  KadeozpKS •  zpizza  Ss  zavza,  p  npdyuaza  p 
vopuaza  p  cpcovai,  Kai  za  lisv  npdypa.za  Osodev  napayezai,  za  Ss  vopuaza 
vnd  zov  vov,  ai  Ss  cpcovai  m id  zpg  \pvypgC 

Not  one  opinion  then  has  arisen  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Categories,  as  many  opinions  as  actual  objects  have  established;  these  are 
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three,  whether  realities,  concepts,  or  expressions,  and  realities  are  produced 
from  god,  concepts  by  the  mind,  and  expressions  by  the  soul. 


Thereby  a  characteristically  Neoplatonic  hierarchical  ontology  is  developed 
such  that  it  is  expressions  that  are  ‘by  the  soul’  (vreo  xfjg  y/vyfjg) ,  concepts  are  ‘by  the 
mind’  (vreo  too  vov),  and  realities  are  ‘from  god’  (6 so  dev).  Porphyry’s  Aristotelian 
account,  by  virtue  of  being  purely  ‘logical’,  deals  only  with  the  first  two  levels 
of  the  ontological  hierarchy:  both  expressions  ( cpcovai )  and  objects  (repay  paxa) 
in  that  account  are  ‘in  the  many’  and  concepts  ( yor/paxa )  are  ‘over  the  many’. 
It  is  the  Platonic  account  that  supplies  realities  (repay para),  which  are  ‘before 
the  many’. 

The  position  attributed  by  Simplicius  and  Olympiodorus  to  Iamblichus  and 
outlined  earlier  appears  at  first  sight  to  present  a  radical  departure  from  the 
Porphyrian  semantic  account,  not  merely  (if  one  is  committed  to  attributing  to 
him  a  bipartite  semantics)  by  conceding  a  mediating  role  to  concepts  -  though 
this  is  not,  as  I  have  argued,  inconsistent  with  the  bipartite  theory  -  but  also 
by  contributing  a  further  layer  of ‘intellective  interpretation’  (vospa  dscopia )  in 
order  to  establish  the  possibility  of  an  exegesis  of  the  metaphysical  substrate  of 
the  lower  ontological  orders.  The  sources,  however,  emphasize  both  continuity 
and  complementarity. 


used  xovxov  3s  6  dsTog  ’IapfiXiyog  reoXvaxiyov  Kai  avxog  repay  uaxsiav  sig 
to  mo  to  (hfiXiov  KaxsfJdXsxo ,  xa  psv  reoXXd  roig  Tlopcpvpiov  Kai  sre’  avxfjg 
rfjg  Xscscog  KaxaKoXovdcov ,  viva  3s  srempivcov  sksivcov  Kai  3iapdpcdv 
axpi/dsoTspov  used  rov  ovaxsXXsiv  xrjv  cog  sv  ayoXaig  repog  rag  svoxdasig 
pmcpoXoyiav ,  reavxayov  3s  xpv  vospdv  dscopiav  SKaaxcp  ays3dv  xebv 
KscpaXaicov  sremQsig  Kai  xi  Kai  dXXo  repog  xovxoig yprjmpov  xco  avyypdppaxi 
repooxiQsig -82 

After  this  the  divine  Iamblichus  himself  set  down  a  lengthy  treatise  in 
this  book,  for  the  most  part  following  what  Porphyry  [had  written]  even  in 
respect  of  the  same  phrasing,  and  selecting  some  of  these  extracts  more  pre¬ 
cisely  by  editing  prolixity  against  objections  as  in  lectures,  and  everywhere 
imposing  intellective  speculation  to  almost  every  chapter  and  adding  to 
these  something  else  useful  in  the  composition. 


Iamblichus  reasoned,  we  are  told,  that  the  logical  (XoyiKog)  account  (attrib¬ 
uted  to  Porphyry)  stands  in  need  of  correction  for  its  emphasis  on  ‘the  utter¬ 
ances  by  the  soul’  (ai  3s  cpcovai  vred  xfjg  y/vyfjg),  which  are  ‘in  the  many’  (sv  xoig 
reoXXoig)  and  ‘the  work  of  natural  science’  (cpvaioXoyiag  yap  xovxo).  The  con¬ 
ceptual  (svvorj paxiKog)  account  (attributed  to  Alexander),  similarly  needs  rea¬ 
lignment,  for  its  emphasis  on  ‘the  concepts  by  the  mind’  (xd  3s  vorjpaxa  vred  xov 
vov),  which  are  ‘over  the  many’  (srei  xoig  reoXXoig)  and  ‘posterior’  (vaxspoysvff) . 
Finally,  the  divine  (dsiog)  account  (attributed  to  Herminus)  emphasizes  ‘reali¬ 
ties’  (repay para),  which  are  ‘from  god’  (dsodsv)  and  ‘before  the  many’  (repo  x edv 
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noXXcbv),  which  is  ‘the  work  of  theology’  ( OsoXoyiaq  yap  spyov  zovzo).83  The 
crucial  manoeuvre  here  is  not  merely  to  treat  the  tripartite  structure  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  tripartite  ontology,  but  to  treat  the  correspondence  as  a  methodologi¬ 
cal  principle  for  the  exegesis  of  its  metaphysical  implications. 

The  more  problematic  aspect  of  Iamblichus’ procedure  lies  in  how  to  explain 
how  universal  as  post  rem  predicables  can  have  an  intermediary  role  to  play 
between  realities  and  utterances,  since  they  are  explicitly  posterior  to  the  latter. 
The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  apparent  two-fold  sense  attributed  to  univer¬ 
sal  which  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  problem  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Categories  originally.  Predicable  post  rem  concepts  are  indeed  posterior 
to  the  common  properties  of  individuals,  but  what  explains  the  fact  they  are 
predicable  is  itself  prior  to  both.  The  presupposition  that  Aristotelian  universal 
were  conceived  of  as  counterparts  to  Platonic  Forms,  performing  the  same 
explanatory  work  as  the  Forms  (namely  explaining  the  predicability  of  com¬ 
mon  properties),  is  one  reason  that  the  ‘problem  of  universal’  was  taken  to  be  a 
problem  of  differing  accounts  of  universal  as  such  at  all.84  However,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Forms  as  explanatory  of  the  participation  of  numerically  distinct 
individuals  in  common  properties  and  predicable  universal  as  ‘that  which  is 
predicated  in  common’  (to  KOivfj  Kazrjyopovpsvov )83  would  seem  to  be  not 
only  a  genuinely  viable  option  in  the  development  of  the  Neoplatonic  harmo¬ 
nization  of  the  two,  but  is  in  fact  explicitly  argued.  Nor  is  it  simply  a  matter  of 
making  an  attempt  not  to  attribute  to  the  latter  the  explanatory  function  of  the 
former,  but  instead  a  role  complementary  to  it.  In  order  to  preclude  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  explanatory  role  performed  by  the  former  is  complicated  by  the 
relation  of  participation,  ‘that  which  participates’  (to  pEzs/ov),  (2)  ‘that  which 
is  participated  in’  (to  pszsxo  psvov) ,  and  (3)  ‘that  which  is  unparticipated’  (to 
apsdsKzov)  are  further  distinguished.86 

If,  then,  universal  are  distinct  from  both  Forms  and  particulars,  how  might 
Iamblichus  align  the  three  such  that  concepts  might  mediate  realities  and 
utterances? 


IJaaa  oXozrjq  ij  npo  zcbv  pspcov  saziv  fj  ek  zcbv  pspcov  rj  sv  zcb  pspsi.  fj  yap 
sv  zfj  aizia  to  ekolozov  dscopovpsv  siSoq,  Kai  oXov  sksivo  npo  zcbv  pspcov 
Xsyopsv  zb  sv  zco  aizicp  npoibnoazav  fj  sv  zoiq  pszs/ovaiv  avzfjq  pspsai. 
Kai  zovzo  Sr/ooq'  fj  yap  sv  anaaiv  opov  zoiq  pspsai,  Kai  sazi  zovzo  ek  zcbv 
pspcov  oXov,  ov  Kai  bziovv  pspoq  anov  sXazzoT  zb  oXov  ij  sv  SKaazcp  zcbv 
pspcov,  cbq  Kai  zoo  pspovq  Kaza  usOsciv  zoo  oXov  <oXov>  ysyovozoq,  8  Kai 
Ttoisi  zb  pspoq  sivai  oXov  pspiKcbq.  Kad’  imapciv  psv  ovv  oXov  zb  ek  zcbv 
pspcov  Kaz’  aiziav  ds  zb  npo  zcbv  pspcov  Kaza  psdsciv  8s  zb  sv  zcb  pspsi. 
Kai  yap  zovzo  Kaz’  so/b.zi]v  vcpsaiv  oXov,  fj  pipsizai  zb  sk  zcbv  pspcov  oXov, 
ozav  pfj  zb  zv/ov  fj  pspoq,  aXXa  zcb  oXcp  dvvapsvov  acpopoiovadai  ov  Kai 
za  psptj  oXa  saziv X7 

Every  whole  is  either  a  whole-before-the-parts,  a  whole-of-the-parts, 
or  a  whole-in-the-part.  For  either  the  form  of  each  thing  is  surveyed  in 
its  cause,  and  we  call  that  which  subsists  in  its  cause  a  whole  prior  to  parts, 
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because  it  presubsists  in  the  cause,  or  it  is  seen  in  the  parts  which  partici¬ 
pate  of  it.  And  this  in  a  two-fold  respect:  for  it  is  either  seen  in  all  the  parts 
together,  and  this  is  a  whole  consisting  of  parts,  any  part  of  which  being 
absent  diminishes  the  whole,  -  or,  it  is  seen  in  each  of  the  parts,  so  that 
the  part  likewise  becomes  by  participation  a  whole;  which  makes  the  part 
to  be  a  whole  partially.  The  whole,  therefore,  which  is  according  to  reality 
consists  of  parts;  but  the  whole  which  is  prior  to  parts  is  according  to  cause. 
And  the  whole  which  is  in  a  part  is  according  to  participation:  for  this, 
likewise,  according  to  an  ultimate  diminution  or  remission  is  a  whole  so 
far  as  it  imitates  the  whole  which  consists  of  parts,  since  it  is  not  any  casual 
part,  but  that  which  is  capable  of  being  assimilated  to  a  whole  of  which  the 
parts  likewise  are  wholes.88 

An  Aristotelian  universal,  in  this  context,  is ‘a  whole  consisting  of  parts’  ( xovxo 
sk  tcqv  pspcov  oXov)  in  contrast  both  to  the  Platonic  Form,  which  is  ‘a  whole 
prior  to  parts’  ( oXov  sksivo  Ttpb  tcqv  pspcov),  and  the  particular,  a  ‘part  <that> 
becomes  by  participation  a  whole’  ( tov  pspovg  Kara  psds^iv  xov  oXov  <3Xov> 
ysyovoxog).  In  this  case  a  particular  (i.e.  a  part  which  becomes  by  participation 
a  whole)  participates  in  a  universal  (i.e.  a  whole  consisting  of  parts)  and  the 
Form  (i.e.  a  whole  prior  to  parts)  is  unparticipated  (apsdsjcxov)  .The  difficulty 
addressed  here  is  the  apparent  irreconcilability  of  immanence  and  transcend¬ 
ence  of  the  Forms  alluded  to  earlier.89  It  depends,  however,  on  a  conception 
of  participated  universals  as  both  subsequent  abstractions  from  particulars  and 
prior  Forms  causally  determinative  of  those  particulars. 

The  distinctively  Neoplatonic  solution  to  this  apparent  incommensurability 
between  the  dual  conception  of  participated  universals  lies  in  the  role  of  the 
former  in  ‘procession’  (itpoodog)  and  of  the  latter  in  ‘reversion’  {smoxpocprj) ,90 
The  standard  conception  of  dialectic  among  late  Platonists  was  that  it  had 
four  branches:  definition  ( dpicrxiKf) ),  division  (SiaipsxiKr/) ,  demonstration 
{anodsiKTiK'fj) ,  and  analysis  (avaXvxnaj)  ,91  Division  is  to  ‘make  the  one  into 
many’  (to  sv  ixoXXa  txoisiv );  definition  is  to  ‘collect  many  into  one’  (xa  TxoXXa 
avvaysiv  sig  sv).92  These  two  are  then  converse  procedures.  Demonstration 
‘begins  from  causes  and  primary  things’  {u.nb  aixicov  xai  nponcov  ap/opsvrjg ); 
analysis  ‘begins  from  effects  and  secondary  things’  ( aixo  x cov  aixiaxcov  Kai 
Sevxspcov  apjsxai) ,‘ for  analysis  is  nothing  if  not  the  converse  of  demonstration’ 
(ovSev  yap  saxiv  avaXvaig,  si  pi)  cmodskig  avxsaxpappsvrf)  ,9i  Analysis,  that  is, 
‘concerns  what  is  consequent  to  first  principles’  (nspi  8s  xa  psxa  xag  apxag) 
and  ‘traces  the  desired  result  back  to  an  acknowledged  principle’  {six’  apxi)v 
6 poXoyov psvrjv  avayovaa  to  Crjxoi)  uevov)  !m 

In  analysis,  then,  starting  with  assertions  about  what  is  consequent  to  first 
principles  -  i.e.  observable  particulars  -  one  proceeds  upwards  to  acknowledged 
principles  (‘analyse  as  far  as  the  first  things’,  avaXvoai  psxpi  tcqv  npcbxcQv),  at 
other  times  to  accessory  causes  ( avvaixia ),  sometimes  to  both  {apcpoxspa)  .9o 
This  species  of  analysis  proceeding  from  effects  to  causes  is  therefore  distinct 
from  Aristotelian  conceptions  of  syllogistic  analysis,  being  the  characteristically 
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Platonic  process  of  ascent  from  the  sensible  to  the  intelligible.  Strictly  speaking, 
in  hieroglyphic  exegesis  ascent  through  analysis  is  from  the  sensible  particular 
to  the  intellective  content  of  the  glyphs,  which  content  is  presumably  to  be 
thought  of  as  an  accessory  cause,  the  first  principles  being  the  unified  intel¬ 
ligible  thoughts.  In  line  with  Iamblichean  precedent,  then,  exegetical  procedure 
is  (i)  to  abstract  from  sensible  phenomena  to  universal  concepts,  (ii)  by  analogy 
or  allusion,  (iii)  by  virtue  of  pre-eminent  examples  of  Forms  for  the  possibility 
of  unified  thought.  The  objects  of  Platonist  interest  are  precisely  those  objects 
which  legitimize  the  application  of  the  procedure  itself  (Forms),  rather  than  the 
items  to  which  the  procedure  is  applied  (particulars),  or  the  results  of  applying 
the  procedure  (predicables). 

There  might  be  thought  to  be  some  difficulty  concerning  how  reversion  can 
be  fully  realized  if  the  productive  principle  is  ‘more  perfect’  (r sXsibxspa)  than 
its  effect.96  In  other  words,  how  can  analysis  be  possible  if  the  starting-point  of 
the  ascent  is  a  state  of  ontological  subordination  or  inferiority,  specifically  as 
deficient  in  svspysia}  The  question  is  specifically  addressed  in  a  doctrine,  which 
Olympiodorus  attributes  to  Iamblichus,  apparently  undoing  the  earlier  Neopla¬ 
tonic  doctrine  of  decreasing  svspysia  as  emanation  from  the  One  approaches 
matter. 


6  Ss  8s wc  ’Iaafikr/oc  ov  Sicacpivei  xd  vy/rjXoxspa  and  xcov  Kodoxspcov 
zfj  nXsiovi  psxadoasi  (navxa  yap  axpi  xfjg  vXrjg  Kdxsiai  ■  Soy  pa  yap  saxiv , 
dcp’  ov  av  xi  apcrjxai  svspysiv  pr/  navsadai  axpi  xcov  saxaxcov  si  yap  Kai 
ioxvpoxspov  scrciv,  aXXa  Svvaxai  Sia  xfjg  noppco  Siaaxdascog  dvxaviaooaig 
yivsadai  npog  xo  dadsvsaxspov) ,  aXXa  Siaxpivsi  zoo  dpipvxspav  xfjv 
psxadoaiv  xcov  vy/rjXozspcov  sivai.  paXXov  yap  synspsda  sivai  rjnsp  Ccorjg, 


Kai  paXXov  xov  Cfjv  rjnsp  xov  vosiv.97 

The  divine  Iamblichus  does  not  distinguish  the  higher  things  from  the 
emptier  by  the  greater  exchange  (for  all  things  come  down  even  as  far  as 
matter;  for  it  is  a  point  of  doctrine  that  whatever  it  is  from  which  anything 
begins  to  operate  not  cease  even  as  far  as  the  last  things;  for  even  if  it  is 
stronger,  nonetheless  through  the  onwards  distension  a  balance  is  able  to 
come  into  being  with  respect  to  the  weaker  thing),  but  he  distinguishes 
[the  two]  by  the  keener  exchange  of  the  higher  things.  For  we  rather  aim  at 
that  than  even  life,  and  rather  at  living  than  thinking. 


Procession  explicitly  entails  no  diminishment  of  the  productive  principle.98 
Olympiodorus’  Iamblichean  doctrine  of  ‘balance’  ( dvxaviacoaig )  makes  this 
possible  without  decreasing  activity  ( svspysia )  through  ‘distension’  (Siaaxaaig) 
of ‘the  stronger’  ( iaxvpbxspov )  to  ‘the  weaker’  [aadsvsaxspov) ,  also  referred 
to  as  ‘exchange’  (psxdSoaig)  of  ‘the  higher  things’  (r a  vy/rjXoxspa)  and  ‘the 
lower  things’  (ra  KOiXoxspa).  Everything,  he  argues,  descends  as  far  as  matter 
(navxa  yap  axpi  xfjg  vXrjg  Kdxsiai).  If  emanation  from  the  Neoplatonic  One 
does  not  entail  decreasing  activity  with  proximity  to  the  sensible  realm,  but 
extends  whole  as  far  as  matter,  then  matter  preserves  svspysia  undiminished 
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and  therefore  the  bridge  between  the  divine,  conceptual,  and  material  is  tra¬ 
versable  in  both  directions  without  loss.  The  tripartite  Iamblichean  ontology 
thereby  describes  a  situation  in  which  analysis  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  natural  science  can  result  in  a  fully  ‘energetic’  account  of  conceptual 
movements  in  the  soul,  on  which  further  basis  it  can  also  result  in  an  equally 
fully  ‘energetic’  account  of  divine  realities.  It  is  possible  to  apply  intellective 
interpretation  to  the  work  of  natural  science  unattenuated  precisely  because 
the  latter  is  continuous  with  and  complementary  to  the  former,  specifically 
in  terms  of  balance  of  activity.  On  this  account  semantic  theory  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  Iamblichus  not  merely  because  it  lends  itself  to  being  subsumed 
under  the  broader  metaphysical  framework  within  which  he  is  operating,  but 
precisely  because  properly  conceived  it  presents  a  means  of  rational  ascent  to 
the  first  principles  upon  which  meaning  depends. 


4.3  Neoplatonic  hieroglyphics 

Plotinus  thinks  the  Categories  a  work  of  metaphysics  concerning  realities 
{repay  paxa) ,  on  which  reading  he  offers  substantial  criticism  of  Aristotle  in  ‘On 
the  genera  of  being’  {IJepi  zcov  ysvcdv  xov  ovxoq).99  Each  reality,  however,  is 
not  the  particular  {KaO’  SKaaxov)  individual  (rode  xi)  of  Porphyry’s  account,100 
but  the  substance  of  the  thing  itself  {xov  repay  paxoq  real  xfjq  ovaiaq).101  In  a 
well-known  passage  in  ‘On  intelligible  beauty’  ( Ilepi  xov  vorjxov  KdXXovq)102 
Plotinus  states  that  there  is  an  individual  hieroglyphic  image  for  each  thing  {ev 
SKaaxov  SKaaxov  repay  paxoq  dyaXpa)  by  which  ‘to  present  the  way  there  in 
truth’  {xrjv  sksi  ov  SiscoSov  spepfjvai)}03 


Aokovoi  Se  poi  Kai  oi  Aiyvrexicov  ocxpoi,  size  axpifiei  smaxpup  Xafiovzeg 
eke  Kai  avpxpvxcp,  res  pi  cbv  e/SovXovzo  did  aotpiaq  Ssmvvvai,  up  xvreoiq 
ypauudzcov  SiscoSsvovai  Xoyovq  Kai  repoxdaeiq  upSs  pipovpsvoiq 
(pcovdg  Kai  Ttpexpopdq  dcicoiidxcov  Ksyppoda.i ,  dydXpaxa  Se  ypdy/avxeq 
Kai  sv  SKaaxov  eKaozov  repay uaxoq  dya/.ua  evxvrecboavxeq  ev  zoTq  iepoiq 
xrjv  sksi<v>ov  SiscoSov  epepfjvai,  cog  dpa  xiq  Kai  sreiaxpup  Kai  ooepia 
SKaaxov  eaxiv  ayaXpa  Kai  imoKsipevov  Kai  adpoov  Kai  ov  Siavopaiq  ovSe 
fiovXevaiq.104 

Also  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  are  wise  seem  to  me,  whether  under¬ 
standing  by  precise  knowledge  or  by  nature,  concerning  those  things  which 
they  wanted  to  show  through  wisdom,  not  with  types  of  letters  laying  out 
arguments  and  premisses  nor  those  imitating  utterances  and  articulations  of 
propositions,  but  by  describing  images  and  engraving  on  the  temples  one 
each  for  each  object  to  display  the  lay-out  of  that  thing,  for  each  image  is 
a  particular  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  a  unified  entity  and  not  discursive 
reason  or  will. 


Each  hieroglyphic  image  is  a  unified  and  particular  entity  in  itself 
( vreoKeipevov  Kai  adpoov )  and  a  particular  instance  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
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(zig  Kai  emorrjuri  Kai  aocpia  SKaozov  eaziv  dya/.ua) .  This  use  of  hieroglyphs  is 
furthermore  without  recourse  to  the  use  of  discursive  reason  ( diavorjoig )  and 
its  typical  expression  in  ‘arguments  and  premisses’  (> loyovg  Kai  npozaasig)  and 
writing  which  imitates  ‘utterances  and  articulations  of  propositions’  ( cpcovag  Kai 
npocpopag  a^ico pdzcov) ,  but  preserves  the  ontology  of  its  object,  which  allows 
one  to  grasp  the  substrate  (i VKOKeipevov )  in  its  totality  ( ddpoov ) . 

The  hieroglyphic  example  Plotinus  provides  here  is  a  specific  instance  of 
the  general  principle  that  ‘a  certain  wisdom  fashions  all  the  things  that  are 
made,  whether  works  of  art  or  natural’  ( ndvza  dfj  za  yivdpeva,  ei'ze  zsyvtjza  size 
(pvaiKa  sir],  aocpia  zig  ttoisi).  The  wisdom  of  the  artist  guides  the  production 
of  the  work.  The  artist  himself  is  also  generated  ( ysysvrjzai )  in  accordance  with 
the  wisdom  of  nature.  This  principle  in  nature  (Xoyov  sv  zfj  cpvasi)  is  either  ‘of 
itself’  (e<f  avzov)  or  is  generated  by  the  further  principle  of  intellect  (6  vovg 
sysvvrjos  zrjv  aocpiav).105 

This  distinction  between  ‘discursive’  (Siavorjaig)  and  ‘intellective’  (vovg) 
thought  is  intended  to  overcome  the  objection  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
Forms  levelled  by  means  of  the  ‘Third  Man’  argument,  but  also  responds  to  the 
sceptical  objections  to  which  the  Stoic  position  appeared  to  lend  itself.106  The 
Stoic  position  is  liable  to  sceptical  objections  because  it  relies  on  to  the  idea 
that  the  distinctive  faculty  of  the  soul  is  discursive  reason.  That  is,  insofar  as  the 
conceptual  apparatus  for  discursive  reason  is  the  product  of  repeated  exposure 
to  the  causal  influence  of  objects  on  the  soul  resulting  in  the  formation  of  con¬ 
cepts  organized  as  experience,  some  further  condition  or  criterion  is  required 
by  which  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  evidential  relation  itself  might  reasonably 
be  inferred.  To  that  extent  the  objects  of  (Stoic)  discursive  reason  are  exter¬ 
nal  to  itself  and  therefore  liable  to  the  standard  sceptical  objections  concern¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  establishing  any  non-recursive  connection  between  what 
is  observed  in  perception  as  evidence  on  the  basis  of  which  inferences  about 
objects  might  be  made.  In  order  to  preserve  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  Pla- 
tonists  argue  that  knowledge  is  by  (non-material)  intellect  and  of  intelligibles 
with  which  it  can  be  identical.107  Plotinus’  account  explicitly  focuses  on  the  sig¬ 
nificative  possibilities  of  hieroglyphic  language  for  such  intelligibles  -  as  distinct 
from  language  concerning  the  sensible  world.  His  aim  appears  to  be  to  secure  a 
form  of  non-discursive  language  which  will  advertise  the  fact  (against  potential 
sceptical  objections)  that  knowledge  is  not  based  on  sense-perception.108  The 
third  strand  of  my  argument,  then,  concerns  the  relationship  between  ‘intellec¬ 
tive’  (voepd)  and  ‘discursive’  (diavorjxiKrf)  thought  as  treated  in  the  Porphyrian 
reflexes  of  Aristotelian  semantics. 

An  obvious  objection  is  that  the  possibility  of  non-discursive  thought 
expressed  through  hieroglyphs  is  excluded  precisely  by  virtue  of  the  sensi¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  hieroglyphs  themselves.  If  hieroglyphs  are  not  to  be  subject 
to  sceptical  objections  based  on  causal  relations  between  world  and  language 
inhering  in  discursive  thought,  then  there  is  an  apparent  need  for  some  possibil¬ 
ity  of  synthesizing  hieroglyphs  with  the  objects  of ‘intellective’  (vospa)  thought 
which  accommodates  their  materiality  within  a  broader  framework. 109 
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One  possible  answer  to  this  might  be  not  to  allow  Plotinus’  reflections  on 
discursive  and  intellective  language  to  form  part  of  the  analysis  of  the  Categories 
at  all,  by  reading  Aristotle  as  offering  an  exclusively  semantic  as  opposed  to  meta¬ 
physical  account.  Porphyry  may  then  have  deliberately  omitted  any  introduction 
of  the  Forms  into  his  semantics  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  possibility  of  the 
synthesis  of  the  Aristotelian  account  with  the  Platonic.  One  way  to  achieve  this 
is  by  characterizing  the  Platonic  endeavour  as  proceeding  from  the  intelligible  to 
the  sensible  and  the  Aristotelian  endeavour  as  proceeding  from  the  sensible  to  the 
intelligible,110  the  causal-semantic  sequence  expression-concept-object  (< pcovij - 
v6rjpa-7tpaypa)  can  be  brought  into  correspondence  with  the  Neoplatonic 
hypostases  the  psychic-intelligible-divine  (to  y/v/iKdv-xd  voepov-xd  deiov) . 1 1  In 
so  doing,  the  possibility  of  situating  hieroglyphics  in  an  intermediate  (rather  than 
terminal)  position  and  thus  attributing  to  them  a  mediating  role  in  the  process  is 
provided  for  along  lines  I  describe  next. 

There  is,  however,  another  possibility  that  better  recognizes  the  broader  aim 
of  the  treatise  in  which  the  passage  appears  that  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
images  -  including  hieroglyphic  images  -  are  here  presented  not  simply  as 
perceptible  objects,  but  as  perceptible  representations  of  perceptible  objects. 
Historically,  the  fact  of  the  aesthetic  role  of  hieroglyphs  in  the  composition  of 
tableaux  in  bas-reliefs  is  hard  to  ignore,  and  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  Ploti¬ 
nus  here  is  simply  true  to  that  historical,  aesthetic,  and  epistemological  role  such 
images  played.  Images  as  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  phenomenal  objects  they 
depict  is  all  the  same  a  remarkable  conception  of  images  to  develop  in  a  Pla- 
tonist  context.  Plato  had  conceived  both  images  mimetic  of  sensible  particulars 
as  thereby  ontologically  dependent  on  the  objects  they  are  images  of,  and  had 
also  thought  writing  ontologically  secondary  to  speech.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  Plotinus  on  written  images  as  ontologically  privileged,  despite  being 
sensible  items  themselves,  over  the  spoken  word  that  presents  states  of  affairs 
discursively,  because,  precisely  by  virtue  of  being  an  image,  non-discursive. 

It  will  take  a  moment’s  reflection  to  unravel  what  ‘non-discursive’  might 
mean  in  this  context.  If  we  are  to  understand  discursive  language  as  standing 
in  some  relation  with  states-of-affairs  in  the  sensible  world  such  that  proposi¬ 
tions  might  be  determined  to  be  either  true  or  false  by  reference  to  them,  then 
the  verisimilitude  of  discursive  language  stands  explicitly  in  a  relationship  of 
dependency  with  respect  to  those  sensible  states-of-affairs.  Direct  depiction 
of  the  objects  forming  the  themes  of  such  states-of-affairs  might  be  supposed 
to  overcome  limitations  of  a  conventionalist  linguistic  resource  by  providing 
it  with  naturalistic  credentials  that,  say,  Greek  could  not  claim.112  This  alone 
seems  less  likely  to  appeal  to  a  Platonist  than  it  might  at  first  appear,  since  it 
serves  only  to  further  highlight  the  ontological  dependency  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  original  after  which  it  is  fashioned.  Whilst  the  necessary  relation 
with  primary  causes  is  maintained  on  the  basis  that  mimetic  images  are  percep¬ 
tible  and  perceptible  things  are  things  that  come  into  being  by  virtue  of  prior 
intelligibles,  the  downwards  ontological  trajectory  from  sensible  particulars  is 
a  problem  for  any  possibility  of  epistemological  reversion  in  the  direction  of 
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those  prior  intelligibles.  However,  they  do  have  a  structural  role  to  play.  For 
sensible  creatures  in  the  sensible  cosmos,  Forms  can  be  apprehended  only  by 
analogy.113  Therefore,  justified  by  analogy  with  perceptible  things  as  perceptually 
presented,  aesthetic  objects  are  sensible  images  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  apprehend  the  relevant  analogy  and  thus  secure  the  requisite  epistemological 
advantage. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  aesthetic  object  achieves  its 
epistemological  objective  seems  to  be  that  the  aesthetic  object  re-presents  the 
perceptible  object  of  which  it  is  the  image  as  a  perceptible  object.  The  appre¬ 
hensible  content  of  the  perception  of  an  image  of  an  Egyptian  vulture  includes, 
besides  the  content  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  vulture,  the  further  apprehensible 
content  that  it  is  perceptible  (as  opposed  that  is,  to  intelligible). 

‘Non-discursive’  in  this  context  might  then  refer  to  the  fact  that  its  meaning 
is  not  explanatorily  interdependent  with  its  referent  in  the  manner  of  Porphyr- 
ian  representative  or  conceptually  semantic  content  of  the  kind  we  saw  earlier. 
It  is  rather  symbolic,  in  two  senses.  First,  it  is  secondary  to  such  relations  of 
conceptual  interdependence  in  that  it  presupposes  them.  The  conceptual  con¬ 
nection  between  a  vulture  and  an  image  of  a  vulture  is  a  necessary  prerequi¬ 
site  to  our  understanding  of  such  an  image  qua  perceptible,  as  opposed  to  the 
intelligible  nature  of  a  vulture.  But,  second,  because  contrastive  both  to  those 
conceptual  presuppositions,  and  the  intelligible  nature  of  the  object  depicted,  it 
is  thereby  capable  of  the  analogical  function. 

The  movement  is  therefore  away  from  the  conception  of  meaning  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  an  isolated,  sign-intrinsic  phenomenon,  through  meaning  as  an  organized 
whole,  simultaneously  contingent  and  subsistent,  inclusive  of  the  reasons  for 
and  implications  of  that  deployment,  in  line  with  the  contrastive  purpose  with 
which  it  is  so  deployed  such  that  the  overall  operative  conception  of  the  aes¬ 
thetic  image  is  retrospectively  elucidated  within  a  broader  conception  of  what 
it  is  to  be  such  an  image.  This,  I  take  it,  is  a  wholly  consistent  development  of 
Plotinus’  explicit  claim  that  hieroglyphic  ayaXpaxa  non-discursively  present 
( epcpfjvai )  particular  intelligible  truths  as  a  unified  whole. 

Though  Plotinus  had  not  provided  any  exegesis  of  the  ‘particular  knowledge 
and  wisdom’  (rig  real  smaxfjprj  Kai  aoepia)  that  hieroglyphic  ayaXpaxa  afford, 
Iamblichus  enthusiastically  obliges,  specifically  employing  the  intellective  inter¬ 
pretative  method  to  do  so.  Iamblichus’  introduction  of  intellective  interpreta¬ 
tion  ( voepd  dscopia),  directed  towards  a  theology  to  complement  the  natural 
scientific  and  logical  accounts  he  finds  in  his  predecessors,  was  investigated  to 
establish  the  kind  of  metaphysical  knowledge  such  hieroglyphic  language  might 
be  thought  to  afford. 


Akovs  Srj  ovv  Kai  av  Kaxa  xdv  xcov  Aiyvnxicov  vovv  xfjv  xcov  ovppoXcov 
voepav  Sieppfjvsvaiv,  aepeig  pev  xd  and  xfjg  cpavxamag  Kai  xfjg  aKofjg 
eidcoXov  avxcbv  xcov  ovpjdoXiKcov,  eni  3s  xfjv  voepav  aXrjdeiav  eavxdv 


enavayaycov. 


114 
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Hear,  therefore,  the  intellective  interpretation  of  the  symbols,  according 
to  Egyptian  thought:  banish  the  image  of  the  symbolic  things  themselves, 
which  depends  on  imagination  and  hearsay,  and  raise  yourself  up  towards 
the  intellectual  truth.115 

The  task  here  is  therefore  to  apply  the  distinctively  Iamblichean  strategy  of 
mapping  a  tripartite  Neoplatonic  ontology  of  universals  onto  the  tripartite 
semantic  theory  to  the  case  of  hieroglyphs. 

Iamblichus  introduces  three  samples  of  hieroglyphic  exegesis.116  First,  by 
‘mud’  (IXvg)  one  apprehends  (voei)  ‘everything  corporeally-formed  and  mate¬ 
rial’  (to  acopaxoeiSsg  nav  Kai  vXikSv),  which  is  nonetheless  not  sensible  itself, 
but  intelligible:  ‘the  originating  cause  of  the  elements  and  of  all  the  powers 
relating  to  the  elements,  which  subsisted  before  in  correspondence  to  a  foun¬ 
dation’  (xcov  axoiysioov  Kai  xcov  ns  pi  toig  axor/sioig  Svvapscov  naacbv  apyr\ybv 
ahiov  sv  nvdusvog  Xoycp  npovnoKsipevov) .  Second,  by  ‘sitting  above  the  lotus- 
blossom’  (to  sni  Xcoxcp  KO.dsCsaOai) ,  exaltation  above  the  iXvg  since,  in  common 
with  the  motion  of  the  mind,  lotus  leaves  are  circular  —  the  uniform  principle  of 
life  for  Pythagoreans  and  Hermes  alike.  Third,  by  ‘one  sailing  in  a  boat’  (6  S’ sni 
nXoiov  vamiXXo psvog)  S the  power  that  directs  the  world’  (r fjv  SiaKv/dspvcbaav 
xov  Koerpov  eniKpaxsiav )  as  does  God,  who  ‘from  above,  imparts  without  divi¬ 
sion  from  the  first  principles  of  Nature,  the  first-operative  causes  of  motions’ 
(avcodsv  and  xcov  npcbxoov  apyadv  xfjg  cpvascog  xag  npcoxovpyovg  aixiag  xcov 
Kivrjoscov  apspiaxcbg  svSiScoai). 

How  does  the  process  of  intellective  interpretation  achieve  its  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  hieroglyphs,  and  how  is  it  developed  from  the  tripar¬ 
tite  conception  of  universals?  On  a  Porphyrian  logical  ( XoyiKog )  account,  the 
tripartition  would  distinguish,  the  particular  (e.g.  a  particular  large  thing),  the 
Aristotelian  universal  (the  predicable  ‘largeness’),  and  the  Platonic  Form  (large¬ 
ness  itself).  However,  Iamblichus’  example,  ‘mud’  (, iXvg ),  is  not  interpreted  as 
a  particular  sample  of  mud,  the  concept  ‘mud’,  and  mud  itself.  One  possible 
avenue  of  explanation  lies  in  the  phrase  ‘the  image  of  the  symbols  themselves’ 
(si'ScoXov  avxcbv  xcov  avufXoXiKOJV)  .Though  a  hieroglyph  is  an  image,  it  is  a  sym¬ 
bolic  image,  so  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  which  it  is  an  image  to  which  the  inter¬ 
pretation  applies,  not  any  material  particular  -  neither  the  image  itself,  nor  the 
thing  it  depicts.  If,  then,  the  exegesis  provides  the  ‘intellective’  content  of  the 
symbol,  then  the  image  of  the  symbol  is  an  image  of  that  ‘intellective’  content. 

So,  on  a  Porphyrian  semantic  account,  on  the  one  hand,  the  image  of  mud 
just  is  the  written  form  of  the  utterance  ‘mud’,  the  meaning  (i.e.  conceptual 
content)  of  which  is  mud,  referring  to  particular  mud,  which  participates  in 
the  intelligible  Form  of  mud.  As  a  symbol,  however,  standing  in  need  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  it  is  not  the  logical  relationship  between  the  three  ‘universals’  that 
is  explained  in  intellective  interpretation,  but  the  metaphysical  relationship 
between  the  originating  cause  of  materiality  and  material  particulars.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Greek  word  (, IXvg )  and  the  Egyptian  image  is  precisely  that 
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the  former  is  an  image  of  a  linguistic  expression  (i.e.  a  particular),  whereas  the 
image  of  a  symbol  in  the  form  of  a  hieroglyph  is  an  image  of  the  ‘intellectual’ 
content  that  constitutes  the  symbol.  If  linguistic  utterances,  then,  constitute  an 
appropriate  medium  with  which  to  give  expression  to  the  phenomena  of  sen¬ 
sible  phenomena,  how  is  it,  one  might  ask,  that  the  appropriate  medium  with 
which  to  give  expression  to  intelligible  objects  is  hieroglyphics? 

The  gifts  proper  to  incorporeal  life,  Iamblichus  tells  us,  are  themselves  intel¬ 
lectual:  virtue  and  wisdom. 117  These  are  appropriate  offerings  to  ‘those  gods  that 
are  in  and  of  themselves  uniform’  ( zovg  among  lead’  eavzovg  povoeiSeTq  dvzag). 
Similarly,  ‘natural  forces’  ( cpvoiKdq  Svvapeig)  are  appropriate  for  ‘a  mode  of 
worship  which  is  suited  to  nature’  (zffv  dprjaKsiav  . . .  zfj  cpvoei  npdoepopov)  ,118 
Finally,  there  is  the  intermediate  form  of  theurgic  operation,  appropriate  to 
which  are  intermediate  offerings. 


Kai  pfjv  zoTg  ye  peooiq  Kai  zcov  peocov  f/yepovovoiv  dyadcbv  evioze  pev  dv 
SnzXa  Scbpa  ovvappdoeiev,  evioze  S’  dv  eiziKoiva  Ttpbq  dpepozepa  zavza,  fj 
Kai  aizooyiCopeva  pev  and  zebv  Kazoo  Ttpbq  Se  zd  vij/rjXdzepa  avrjKovza ,  fj 
Ttavzcoq  evi  ye  zcov  zpoizcov  ovpTtXr/povvza  zijv  peoozrjza ,119 

And  further,  the  intermediate  entities,  which  administer  median  goods, 
will  sometimes  be  suitably  served  by  a  double  set  of  gifts,  sometimes  by 
gifts  common  to  both  levels,  or  again  by  gifts  that  signal  a  breaking-away 
from  the  lower  and  an  accession  to  the  higher,  or  at  any  rate  those  that  fulfil 
this  median  role  in  one  way  or  another.120 


The  distinction  appears  to  be  that,  while  the  ‘goods  of  the  soul’  are  properly 
immaterial  and  linguistic  utterances  are  properly  material,  hieroglyphs  are  quite 
literally  ‘compounds’  (avvdr/paza)  of  the  two:  intellectual  content  and  material 
images.  As  such,  hieroglyphs  are  the  appropriate  medium  for  intermediate  the¬ 
urgic  operations  directed  towards  ‘the  intermediate  entities’  (zoTg  ye  peooiq).121 
The  ‘intellectual’  content  of  the  symbol,  therefore,  is  only  one  constituent  part 
of  it.  Hieroglyphs  are  also  properly  material. 


Ttdaa  yap  fj  Sid  Xoyov  yvcooig  zcov  ovzcov  eozi  Kai  ev  zoTg  ovmv  eyei  zd 
zfjq  aXpOeiaq  KazaXrjnziKov  (Kai  yap  vor/pdzcov  ecpanzezai  Kai  ev  vorjaeaiv 


vcpeazrjKev)-  oi  Se  deoi  navzcov  eiaiv  eneKeiva  zcov  ovzcov.  ooze  ovv 
Socaozbv  zd  deTov  ovze  Siavorjzov  ovze  votjzov.  ndv  yap  zd  dv  fj  aiadrjzov 
eozi,  Kai  Sid  zovzo  Socaozbv  ■  fj  dvzcog  ov,  Kai  Sia  zovzo  vorjzov  ■  fj  pezaev 


zovzcov,  dv  apa  Kai  yevpzdv,  Kai  Sid  zovzo  Siavotjzov ,122 

For  all  rational  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  grasps  intelligible  notions  and 
consists  in  acts  of  intellection,  is  knowledge  of  real  existents  and  appre¬ 
hends  truth  by  an  organ  which  is  itself  a  real  existent;  but  the  gods  are 
beyond  all  existents.  Accordingly  the  divine  is  an  object  neither  of  opinion 
nor  of  discursive  reason  nor  yet  of  intellection:  for  all  that  exists  is  either 
sensible,  and  therefore  an  object  of  opinion;  or  true  Being,  and  therefore  an 
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object  of  intellection;  or  of  intermediate  rank,  at  once  Being  and  thing  of 
process,  and  therefore  object  of  discursive  reason.123 


By  this  account,  then,  hieroglyphic  Egyptian,  which  is  ‘at  once  Being  and 
thing  of  process’  (ov  apa  Kai  yevrjzov)  and  therefore  amenable  to  ‘intellec¬ 
tive  interpretation’  ( voepa  decopia),  is  neither  ‘an  object  of  opinion’  (So^aozov) , 
nor  ‘an  object  of  intellection’  ( votjzov ),  but  ‘an  object  of  discursive  reason’ 
(Siavorjzov) .  In  this  it  is  unlike  Greek,  which  is  purely  ‘sensible’  (aiodrjzdv), 
and  therefore  ‘an  object  of  opinion’,  though  one  might  presumably  apply  the 
‘analytic  function’  (rj  Svvapig  zfjg  avaXvziKtjg )  of  dialectic  to  Greek  such  that  it 
‘sometimes  analytically  comes  to  the  causes,  other  times  to  the  accessory  causes, 
sometimes  to  both’  (tots  pev  cog  eni  za  aizm  yiyvezai  avaXvziKcibg,  zoze  Se  cog 
em  aovaizia,  zoze  Se  cog  err’  apcpozepa)  ,124 

One  plausible  way  the  distinction  between  doxastic  and  discursive  might  be 
clarified  is  in  terms  of  the  prior  intelligibility  requisite  for  predicative  thought, 
as  distinguished  in  the  discussion  of  Neoplatonic  semantics  in  Chapter  2.  Pre¬ 
dicative  thought  is  just  that  kind  of  thought  in  which  claims  are  made  about 
sensible  phenomena  with  prior  intelligibility;  i.e.  it  is  doxastic  in  an  ordinary 
(i.e.  non-technical)  sense.  Discursive  thought  is  just  that  thought  that  is  made 
possible  through  the  grasping  of  sensible  phenomena  as  amenable  to  analy¬ 
sis  in  terms  of  rational  relations  between  propositions  composed  of  nominal 
and  predicative  terms.  However,  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  differs  from  Greek  not 
merely  by  virtue  of  signifying  these  discursive  rational  relations,  which  after  all 
is  something  of  which  (philosophically  informed)  Greek  is  also  capable.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  saw  earlier,  according  to  Plotinus’  account  the  unique  virtue  of 
hieroglyphic  lies  in  its  presenting  that  content  non- discursively. That  being  so,  the 
specific  manner  in  which  hieroglyphs  are  ‘at  once  Being  and  thing  of  process’ 
must  be  subject  to  further  qualification. 

I  think  that  qualification  can  be  discerned  in  the  Proclus  passage  cited  pre¬ 
viously.  In  contrast  to  conventional  Greek  forms  of  expression,  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  and  represent  a  doxastically  available  state  of  affairs,  a  hieroglyph  is  a 
non-discursive  image  of  content  that  is  nonetheless  accessible  through  proper  (i.e. 
Platonically  correct)  discursive  exegesis.  In  other  words,  being  of ‘intermedi¬ 
ate  rank’  (peza^v  zovzcov )  does  not  entail  that  hieroglyphic  is  itself ‘discursive’ 
(diavorjziKdv) ,  only  that  it  is  ‘capable  of  being  discursively  thought’  (Siavorjzov) . 
If,  however,  the  content  of  a  hieroglyph  is  expressible  in  an  exegesis  in  Greek, 
then  the  question  arises  as  to  why  the  hieroglyph  was  originally  necessary  to 
express  that  content  at  all.  If  hieroglyphs  are  ‘compounds’  (avvdrjpaza),  how¬ 
ever,  part  material  image  and  part  intellectual  content,  in  contrast  to  a  wholly 
material  medium  of  linguistic  expression  (spoken  and  written  Greek),  then 
the  content  of  the  hieroglyph  does  have  content  that  Greek  can  express,  but 
the  latter  is  also  causally  dependent  on  the  prior  ontological  status  of  the  glyph. 
The  Greek  exegesis  of  the  intellectual  content  of  a  hieroglyph  preserves  the 
content  of  the  symbol  in  discursive  form  only.  In  providing  the  intellective 
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interpretation  of  a  hieroglyph,  Iamblichus  then  supplies  a  discursive  and 
dependent  account  of  what  a  hieroglyph  delivers  non-discursively  at  a  higher 
order  of  ontological  integrity.  A  hieroglyph  is  susceptible  of  or  amenable  to 
discursive  thought  precisely  because  it  can  be  given  discursive  elaboration  in 
the  Greek  of  the  exegeses.  However,  the  Greek  is  no  substitute  for  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  insofar  as  it  necessarily  lacks  the  ability  to  provide  the  ontological  unity 
of  the  original  of  which  it  is  a  purely  logical  interpretation.  Intellective  inter¬ 
pretation  in  this  sense  is  not  an  interpretation  which  is  itself  intellective,  but 
an  interpretation  of  the  intellective  content  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
hieroglyph  it  interprets. 

Non-discursive  hieroglyphics  can  therefore  be  assimilated  to  both  the  hier¬ 
atic  aspect  of  the  De  mysteriis  in  particular  and  to  Neoplatonic  philosophical 
preoccupations  more  generally.  Also,  despite  Damascius’  claim  that  specifically 
hieratic  and  philosophical  focusses  are  contrastive, 123  the  development  of  such 
assimilation  is  not,  it  would  seem,  a  feature  confined  to  the  later  pagan  Platon- 
ists  to  whom  he  attributes  it.  Porphyry  -  who,  according  to  Damascius,  prefers 
philosophy  -  had  himself  been  explicit  on  the  point  that  the  various  levels 
of  divinity  necessitated  their  appropriate  levels  of  worship.  He  had,  in  fact, 
characterized  this  appropriacy  particularly  in  terms  of  linguistic  appropriacy  in 
the  case  of  both  ‘the  god  who  is  above  all  things’  {deco  pev  tea  enl  ndaiv) ,  for 
whom  ‘neither  vocal  language  nor  internal  speech  is  appropriate’  (ovde  Xoyog 
tovtco  6  Kata  tpcovrjv  oijceiog),126  and  the  ‘intelligible  gods’  ( vorjzoig  de  deoig),  to 
whom  ‘hymns  recited  orally  are  also  to  be  offered’  (r ffv  ex  rov  Xdyov  vpvcpSiav 
npoaOexeov)  ,127  To  the  lower  order,  material  offerings  such  as  meat  and  drink 
are  appropriate.128 

Parallel  with  my  earlier  efforts  to  situate  the  Hieroglyphica  within  the  twin 
Egyptian  and  Hellenic  hieroglyphic  traditions,  it  is  essential  here  to  read  Hora- 
pollo’s  text  in  the  context  of  both  Neoplatonic  semantic  theory  and  its  meta¬ 
physical  corollaries  as  characterized  earlier.  In  situating  the  text  in  this  particular 
line  of  development,  however,  the  understanding  of  semantics  the  text  exhibits  - 
partly  in  content,  but  also  structurally  -  has,  I  think,  been  wholly  neglected. 
By  examining  in  particular  the  method  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  signs  by  reference  to  philosophically  higher  order  metaphysical  objects 
to  which  they  allude,  the  following  chapter  is  intended  to  redress  that  neglect 
in  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion. 
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5  The  cosmos  of  the 
Hieroglyphica 


The  most  interesting  -  because  by  the  standards  of  the  tradition  the  most 
sophisticated  -  use  of  hieroglyphs  is  the  symbolic.  At  first  glance,  as  with  much 
else  in  Horapollo’s  treatise,  the  symbolic  use  appears  to  be  a  particularly  rare 
phenomenon.  This  appearance  will  turn  out  to  be  misleading,  however,  in  view 
of  the  range  of  usage  that  falls  within  of  the  symbolic  possibilities  already  con¬ 
sidered.  But  before  looking  into  the  question  of  how  this  misleading  appear¬ 
ance  arises,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  if  hieroglyphic  signs  are  capable  of 
achieving  meaningfulness  by  symbolizing  or  allegorizing,  it  is  essential,  there¬ 
fore,  to  present  an  account  of  the  various  possible  rationales  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  allegorical  interpretation  as  a  means  to  the  exegesis  of  hieroglyphs. 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  been  successful  in  the  following  chapter,  so  much 
the  better  placed  will  this  chapter  be  to  address  those  issues  arising  from  the 
Neoplatonists’  method  of  hieroglyphic  exegesis  related  to  the  plausibility  of 
establishing  Horapollo’s  hieroglyphics  as  a  proper  topic  for  metaphysical  inves¬ 
tigation  whereby  the  intelligible  causes  of  phenomena  are  accordingly  pre¬ 
sented  symbolically  or  allegoristically.  I  am,  above  all,  concerned  to  show  that 
Horapollonian  hieroglyphs  plausibly  serve  as  occasions  to  venture  a  methodo¬ 
logically  principled  essay  consistent  with  both  the  late  Platonist  philosophy  of 
meaning  and  its  metaphysical  presuppositions  as  characterized,  for  example,  by 
Iamblichus’  doctrine  of ‘intellective  interpretation’  ( voepa  decopia)  described 
earlier.1 

5.1  Horapollo’s  symbolic  hieroglyphs 

The  Hieroglyphica  employs  several  ways  of  identifying  the  activity  of  the  sign- 
user  through  the  use  of  the  sign.2  Not  only  might  a  given  sign  (appEiov)  either 
show  (SpXof)  or  signify  (arj pm'vsi)  its  meaning,  then,  but  also,  in  using  a  par¬ 
ticular  glyph,  the  scribes  may  signify  (at] paivovcn)  that  meaning  in  a  number  of 
senses  ( aivixtopEvoi ,  prjvvovzsg,  vopi'Covzsc,  etc.),  which  is  suggestive  not  only 
of  a  variety  of  explanatory  techniques,  but  also  of  formal  and  informal  settings 
in  which  they  may  be  applied.3  There  are  many  points  that  Horapollo  does 
not  spell  out.  One  is  what  precisely  the  distinctions  between  these  senses  are. 
Another  is  what  the  difference  between  a  sign  and  a  symbol  is. 
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There  is  only  a  handful  of  occurrences  of  the  word  ‘symbol’  and  its  cognates 
in  the  text,  all  in  Book  One.  There  are  additionally  four  references  to  allusion 
(aiviaaopai)  at  1.2,  1.44,  1.59,  and  1.62  and  one  to  adumbrating  {cnaaCco)  at 
1.70  that  might  be  thought  to  be  relevant.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  most 
extensive  passage  for  any  attempt  to  explain  what  Horapollo  might  consider  a 
symbolic  relation  is  supported  by  the  use  of  the  term  avpfioXitccdg  at  1.19  of  the 
case  of  the  lion,  which,  when  asleep,  keeps  his  eyes  open. 

pjcog  syprjyopdxa  ypdtpovaiv],  ’Eyprjyopdxa  3s  ypdcpovxsq  fj  ko.i  (pvXatca, 
Xsovxog  ypdtpovai  KscpaXrjv,  snsiSfj  6  Xscov  sv  rep  syprjyopsvat  pspvKS 
xovg  ocpdaXpovq,  Koiucbusvog  3s  avsepyoxaq  xovxovg  s/si,  onsp  sari  xov 
tpvXdaostv  arjpsiov.  Stone p  Kai  avp/doXitccoq  x oig  tcXsidpotg  xebv  ispebv 
Xsovxaq  cog  cpbXoxaq  napsiXrjcpaai  .A 

[How  they  write  a  watchful  person.]  To  write  a  watchful  person,  or  even 
a  guard,  they  depict  the  head  of  a  lion,  because  the  lion,  when  awake,  closes 
his  eyes,  but  when  asleep  keeps  them  open,  which  is  a  sign  of  watchfulness. 
For  this  reason  at  the  gates  of  the  temples  they  have  symbolically  appropri¬ 
ated  lions  as  guardians. 

In  other  words,  because  a  lion  sleeps  with  open  eyes,  which  is  a  natural  sign 
of  watchfulness,  a  depiction  of  a  lion  is  a  hieroglyphic  sign  of  watchfulness.  But 
the  setting  of  lions  as  guards  is  -  it  is  worth  repeating  -  in  the  text  explicitly 
symbolic.  I  take  it  that  it  is  uncontroversial  to  point  out  that  there  would  be  a 
difference  between  a  sacred  enclosure  whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  a  lion  and 
a  sacred  enclosure  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  sign  of  a  lion,  such  that  only  the 
latter  could  reasonably  be  described  as  symbolic  in  any  sense.  So,  what  exactly  is 
the  relationship  between  a  sign  and  that  which  it  depicts,  that  which  it  signifies, 
and  anything  that  it  might  symbolize? 

A  lion  that  sleeps  with  open  eyes  might  be  a  sign  of  vigilance  in  two  senses: 
(i)  in  the  sense  that  it  is  itself  an  instance  of  vigilance  by  virtue  of  such  a  lion 
exercising  or  demonstrating  vigilance;  or  (ii)  in  the  sense  that  it  is  indicative  of 
vigilance  by  virtue  of  referring  to  it  —  which  a  sign  depicting  the  same  lion 
could  do  equally  well.  The  temptation  is  to  emphasize  the  vigilance  exercised 
by  an  actual  lion,  and  the  impassiveness  of  a  lion-sign.  In  that  way,  in  the  case  of 
an  actual  lion  being  set  as  a  guard,  sleeping  with  open  eyes  is  a  natural  sign  that 
the  lion  is  in  fact  vigilant,  and  in  the  case  of  a  lion-sign,  open-eyed  sleep  is  a 
linguistic  sign  signifying  vigilance.  The  one  explains  the  other:  the  Horapollon- 
ian  lion  (a  depiction  of  a  lion  sleeping  with  open  eyes)  is  a  sign  of  vigilance  only 
because  actual  lions  sleep  with  open  eyes  (and  so  are  vigilant). The  question  is, 
however,  under  what  circumstances  might  one  describe  the  carved  image  or 
sign  of  a  lion  as  a  symbol?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  if  sleeping  with  open 
eyes  is  a  sign  of  vigilance  (xov  cpvXdaasiv  arjpsiov)  exhibited  by  lions,  then  to 
set  hieroglyphic  images  or  signs  of  lions  as  guards  is  symbolic,  since  it  is  used  in 
those  contexts  in  which  that  which  the  sign  depicts  functions  under  ordinary 
(i.e.  non-symbolic)  conditions. 
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In  the  Hieroglyphica  this  symbolic  use  is  therefore  distinct  from  both  the 
purely  pictographic  and  the  variously  significative  uses,  conceptual  and  figura¬ 
tive,  to  which  glyphs  might  otherwise  be  put.  Not  only  is  the  meaning  not  the 
same  as  what  is  depicted  -  i.e.  the  meaning  of  a  sign  is  not  that  to  which  the 
sign  refers  (if  it  were,  the  meaning  of  hieroglyph  at  1.19  would  be  lion  sleeping 
with  open  eyes,  not  on  guard)  —  but  what  is  symbolized  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ‘employed  lions  as  guards’  (Xeovzag  dig  cpvXaKag  TtapsiXficpaaiv )  is  also  dis¬ 
tinct  from  what  a  lion-sign  signifies  because  it  is  neither  the  referent  of  the  sign, 
nor  what  the  sign  signifies  that  is  symbolic  (though  it  is  in  fact  significative),  but 
the  particular  employment  or  application  ( 7tapdkr}\pig )  of  lions  as  guards  (i.e. 
symbolically  by  means  of  lion-signs). 

Whether  lions  or  not  do  sleep  with  open  eyes  does  not  affect  the  specifically 
significative  relation  between  the  hieroglyph  and  its  meaning  (i.e.  vigilance), 
nor  its  symbolic  use,  only  the  choice  of  glyph  to  bear  that  significance.  It  sig¬ 
nifies  and  symbolizes  what  it  does  because  the  emphasis  in  the  causal  clause 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  glyph  is  equally  distributed  between  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  lion  sleeping  with  open  eyes  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  lion  sleeping  with 
open  eyes.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  lions  were  at  one  time  said  to  sleep  with  open 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  between  sleeping  with  open  eyes  and  vigilance  there 
is  a  connection  internal  to  the  two,  one  that  does  not  depend  on  an  external 
condition  explanatory  of  the  relation  between  them.  For  these  reasons,  a  lion  - 
or  an  image  or  sign  of  a  lion  -  was  used  to  mean  vigilance.  This  does  not  mean 
someone  or  something  sleeping  with  open  eyes  must  in  fact  be  vigilant  (they 
are  in  fact  asleep).  The  image  of  someone  (something)  sleeping  with  open  eyes 
might  nonetheless  be  significative  of  vigilance  because  the  phenomenon  is  itself 
indicative  of  vigilance.  Because  (whether  factually  or  conventionally)  lions  sleep 
with  open  eyes,  the  image  of  a  lion  can  (grammatically,  logically)  be  used  to 
mean  or  signify  vigilance.  But  that  is  insufficient  to  explain  why,  given  lions 
are  in  fact  or  by  convention  vigilant,  either  the  pictographic  or  the  figurative 
use  is  symbolic.  Neither  to  depict  nor  to  signify  vigilance  is  of  itself  an  instance 
of  vigilance,  symbolic  or  otherwise.  If  Egyptians  set  not  lions  (the  beasts),  but 
figures  or  signs  of  lions  as  guards  to  sacred  enclosures,  then  the  fact  that  this  is 
symbolic  is  evident,  even  if  what  makes  it  symbolic  is  not  so  clear. 

Though  the  natural  history  of  the  lion  in  1.19  might  be  considered  some¬ 
what  misleading  to  a  reader  unacquainted  with  Plutarch  or  Aelian,5  still  the 
connection  between  sleeping  with  open  eyes  and  vigilance  is  clear.  That  the  former 
is  aligned  with  the  latter  is  the  reason  why  a  guard  might  wear  the  badge  of 
a  lion  in  order  to  signify  his  profession.  To  post  the  badge  as  guard,  however, 
presupposes  a  further  relation  whereby  the  use  of  the  hieroglyphic  badge  can 
be  understood  as  symbolic  in  a  distinct  sense.  In  fact,  I  have  already  suggested  a 
possible  way  to  explain  such  a  further  symbolic  relation.  In  this  and  related  cases 
the  depictive  sign  is  symbolic  depending  on  a  secondary  deployment,  which 
is  dependent  on  those  uses  in  which  it  purely  depicts  its  referent  (in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  pictogram),  or  signifies  an  internal  conceptual  or  formal  and  figurative 
relation  (in  accordance  with  natural  signs  of  the  phenomenon  so  signified).  The 
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sign  of  a  lion  both  shows  a  lion,  and  figuratively  means  vigilance  by  virtue  of 
the  shared  attribute  of  open-eyed  sleep,  but  it  also  symbolizes  the  vigilance  of 
the  lion  it  depicts  by  its  placement  in  front  of  a  sacred  enclosure.  In  other  words, 
this  is  a  case  in  which  the  horizontal  relations  (through  which  pictographic 
signs  establish  ostensive  links,  and  natural  signs  license  conceptual  or  inferential 
links  between  signs  and  meanings)  are  supplemented  by  the  vertical  relation  of 
reintroduction  into  an  extra-significative,  extra-naturalistic  frame  of  reference. 

What  then  is  it  exactly  that  constitutes  that  extra-significative,  extra- 
naturalistic  frame  of  reference?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  this:  the  fact  that  the 
lion-glyph  can  signify  vigilance  in  this  way  is  the  basis  for  its  use  as  an  admo¬ 
nition  regarding  vigilance.  In  other  words,  the  glyph  is  capable  of  fulfilling  an 
admonitory  function  that  neither  a  sleeping  lion,  nor  a  sign  signifying  vigi¬ 
lance  fulfils,  but  only  because  that  glyph  does  show  a  sleeping  lion  and  for 
that  reason  can  also  signify  vigilance.  A  symbolic  glyph  does  not  nominally 
identify  a  lion  sleeping  with  open  eyes  or  predicatively  signify  vigilance  in 
discursive  composition,  but  in  good  Plotinian  form  non-discursively  presents 
both  in  an  admonition  as  a  unified  whole. 

Do  we  have  any  other  clear  examples  of  hieroglyphs  operating  as  a  non- 
discursive  unified  whole?  There  are,  besides  the  use  of  the  word  avpfoXiKcdg 
at  1.19,  three  occurrences  of  the  word  avpfioXov  in  the  text:  1.10,  1.17,  1.34. 
The  second  of  these  three,  at  1.17,  the  ovpfdoXov  of  the  lion  to  the  god  Horus 
is  shown  or  indicated  (Seiicvvvxsg)  by  the  placing  of  lions  beneath  his  throne. 
This,  no  doubt,  prefigures  and  is  a  close  analogy  for  the  symbolic  use  of  lions 
at  1.19,  but  here  what  is  explained  is  that  it  is  a  symbol  by  virtue  of  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  (images  of)  the  animals  beneath  the  thrones,  and  not  the  placement  that 
is  explained  by  virtue  of  the  symbolism.  The  first  (1.10)  and  the  third  (1.34) 
occurrences  shed  light  on  a  more  inclusive  sense  in  which  Horapollo  uses  the 
term  ‘symbol’.  This  is  not  because  he  gives  an  explicit  statement  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  precisely  because  the  examples  he  gives  do  not  match  the  kind  of  use 
exemplified  by  the  symbolic  vigilance  of  hieroglyphic  lions.  Instead  they  match 
other  uses  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  from  the  figurative  and  allusive 
modes  of  hieroglyphic  expression. 

In  the  first  case  (1.10)  the  scarab  is  a  ervpfioXov  of  the  sun  by  virtue  of  being 
‘in  the  form  of  a  cat  and  spiny’  ( aiXovpdpoptpog  real  aKxivcoxrj) .  This  is  plainly 
a  reference  to  a  similarity  in  appearance,  perhaps  that  of  an  alarmed  cat  with 
fur  standing  in  a  ridge  along  its  spine,  or  a  ‘rayed  shellfish’  (aKxivotpdpog) .  The 
important  point,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  formal  similarity  between  the  (depicted) 
scarab  and  the  sun  is  characteristic  of  the  figurative  or  tropic,  rather  than  allusive 
or  allegorical  use  of  hieroglyphs  -  by  affinity  (kglx’  oiKeioxrjxa)  as  described  by 
Clement  signifying  shared  formal  attribute  -  that  licenses  the  signification  of 
one  by  the  other. 

In  the  third  case  (1.34),  that  the  phoenix  is  a  avpfioXov  of  the  sun  is  cited  in 
explanation  of  a  hieroglyph  depicting  a  phoenix  signifying  an  inundation  (for 
the  sun,  like  an  inundation, ‘surmounts  and  surveys  all’).  Here  we  have  neither 
the  symbolic  substitution  of  the  sign  for  the  item  depicted  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
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vigilant  lion),  nor  signification  by  formal  affinity  (as  in  the  case  of  the  scarab), 
but  allusion  vertically  dependent  on,  but  not  horizontally  related  by  a  shared 
predicable  attribute. 

Nonetheless,  in  each  of  these  cases  the  glyphs  are  symbolic  by  virtue  of 
fulfilling  meaningful  expressive  functions,  individually  and  non-discursively. 
So,  for  example,  the  glyph  of  a  bat  with  teeth  (2.53)  figuratively  and  non- 
discursively  presents  a  woman  nurturing  a  child,  but  its  specifically  symbolic 
function  is  neither  depictive,  nor  significative.  Its  symbolic  function  is  con¬ 
stituted  by  its  role  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices,  namely  as  an  ethi¬ 
cal  injunction  of  maternal  solicitude.  Also,  the  scarab  glyph  (1.10)  unifiedly  and 
non-discursively  alludes  to  the  generation  of  the  cosmos  ( ysvscnv  Koapov)  and 
thereby  exercises  the  symbolic  function  of  a  disclosure  of  cosmic  truth.  What  we 
have,  therefore,  is  use  of  the  term  ‘symbol’  in  the  Hieroglyphica  to  refer  to  each  of 
the  hieroglyphic  uses  identified  in  Clement  as  symbolic  by  mimesis,  tropically 
symbolic,  and  allegorical  by  allusion,  and  by  Porphyry  as  both  hieroglyphic  and 
symbolic  (whether  that  covers  pictographic  and  allusive  uses  only,  or  includes 
figurative  use  too). This  is  not  to  imply  that  Horapollo  inherits  the  term  spe¬ 
cifically  from  one  rather  than  the  other,  but  that  if  we  bear  in  mind  Clement’s 
fuller  classification  of  the  script-types,  we  may  be  better  placed  to  identify 
corresponding  metaphysical  distinctions  than  if  we  restrict  the  investigation  to 
Porphyry’s  parallel  divisions. 

5.2  Horapollo’s  metaphysics 

As  I  have  argued  in  the  previous  section,  there  is  a  third,  symbolic  sense  in 
which  Horapollo  provides  exegeses  of  hieroglyphs  neither  as  mimetic  (i.e.  in 
their  pictographic  capacity  as  depictions  of  natural  phenomena),  nor  as  legiti¬ 
mizing  conceptual  or  inferential  links.  However,  the  question  remains  to  what 
extent  the  Hieroglyphica  exhibits  any  of  the  features  of  the  Neoplatonic  inter¬ 
pretative  methodology  as  described.  But  there  is,  I  think,  an  altogether  legiti¬ 
mate  sense  of  resistance  to  the  very  idea  that  anything  obviously  metaphysical 
is  at  stake  in  the  Hieroglyphica  at  all.  Part  of  the  problem  arises,  I  believe,  from 
something  more  akin  to  a  disparity  of  register  than  anything  amounting  to 
an  objective  impropriety  inherent  in  applying  the  category  to  what  is  after  all 
almost  entirely  without  explicit  theoretical  content.  If  metaphysics  is  ultimately 
a  theoretical  endeavour,  speculative,  abstract  or  a  priori,  then  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
to  concede  without  qualification  that  Horapollo  is  not  a  metaphysician.  It  is 
not  unusual,  however,  to  find  ample  precedent  for  using  the  term  in  a  far  less 
exclusive  sense,  not  least  if  metaphysics  is  tied  more  specifically  to  the  subject- 
matter  than  the  manner  of  addressing  it.  In  that  sense  we  might  find  that  the 
topical  interests  of  the  two  books  are  considerably  more  suggestive  and  a  good 
deal  better  fit  for  the  preoccupations  of  its  early  modern,  especially  16th  and 
17th  century  audiences.  In  this  perspective  metaphysics  should  better  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  sophisticated  scheme  of  imagery  for  the  expression  of  learning 
and  complexity  of  thought,  particularly  concerning  the  transmundane. 
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One  way  to  establish  the  viability  of  employing  this  inclusive  conception 
of  metaphysics  consistent  with  maintaining  a  more  explicitly  theorized  back¬ 
drop  against  which  the  text  may  be  profitably  read  is  to  outline  characteristic 
thematic  groupings  of  the  signs  and  the  meanings  they  express.  Naturally  the 
signs  should  not  themselves  be  expected  to  be  transmundane  precisely  because 
they  are  depictions  of  mundane  phenomena  with  a  certain  kind  of  cultural 
and  historical  provenance.  It  seems  helpful  for  this  purpose  to  use  the  standard 
arrangements  of  such  artefacts  as  established  in  Gardiner’s  sign-lists  as  follows. 


Mammals  (51  signs) 

Book  One:  14, 15, 16, 17,  21,  26,  39,  40,  46,  48,  49,  50 
Book  Two:  20,  22  (x2),  33,  36,  37,  38,  42,  43  (x2),  44,  45,  50,  52,  53,  63,  65, 
66,  67,  68,  69,  71,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  90, 
91,100 


Parts  of  mammals  (19  signs) 

Book  One:  15, 18, 19,  20,  23,  46,  47,  56 
Book  Two:  17, 18,  21,  53,  64,  70,  72,  73,  78,  84,  88 


Birds  (40  signs) 

Book  One:  6,  7,  8,  9, 11, 12  (x2),  34,  35,  36,  53,  54,  55,  57 
Book  Two:  2, 15,  25,  31,  32,  39,  40,  46,  48,  49,  50,  51,  54,  56,  57,  58,  89,  92, 
93,94,95,96,97,98,99, 115 

Parts  of  birds  (6  signs) 

Book  Two:  10, 15,  48,  81,  96, 118 


Fishes  and  parts  of  fishes  (13  signs) 

Book  One:  44 

Book  Two:  103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110,  111,  112, 113, 114 

Amphibious  animals,  reptiles,  etc.  (24  signs) 

Book  One:  1,  2,  25,  45,  59,  60,  61,  63,  64,  67,  68,  69,  70 
Book  Two:  24,  35,  59, 60,  61,  62,  80,  81,  87, 101, 102 


Invertebrata  and  lesser  animals  (12  signs) 

Book  One:  10, 12  (x2),  51,  52,  62 
Book  Two:  24,  35,  41,  47,  55,  64 
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Parts  of  the  human  body  (15  signs) 

Book  One:  22,  24,  27,  31,  65 

Book  Two:  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9, 13,  23,  29, 1 19 

Man  and  his  occupations  (9  signs) 

Book  One:  23,  41,  42,  58 
Book  Two:  4,  5, 11, 12,  91 

Gods  and  goddesses  (2  signs) 

Book  One:  3 
Book  Two:  15 

Trees  and  plants  (8  signs) 

Book  One:  4 

Book  Two:  8,  27,  34,  46,  77,  79,  93 

Sky,  earth,  fire,  and  water  (17  signs) 

Book  One:  1,  5, 13,  21,  29,  37,  43,  58,  59,  65,  66 
BookTwo:l,14, 15,16,74, 115 

Writing,  music,  strokes,  measures,  geometrical  figures,  etc.  (14  signs) 

Book  One:  28,  30,  32,  33,  38,  42,  59 
Book  Two:  27  (x2),  29,  30,  91, 116, 117 

Buildings,  equipment,  domestic  and  temple  furniture  (11  signs) 

Book  One:  21,  22,  38,  61 

Book  Two:  5, 12, 19,26,28,75, 112 

Crowns,  dress  etc.  (2  signs) 

Book  One:  15,  40 

The  distribution  of  meanings  across  the  signs  listed  is  both  the  decisive  con¬ 
cern  for  any  metaphysical  focus  we  might  wish  to  highlight  in  the  Hieroglyphica, 
and  the  more  difficult  to  classify.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  homogeneity  of 
the  explanations  provided  (especially  in  Book  Two),  but  presumably  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  meanings  of  glyphs  are  precisely  not  constrained  by  the  finite  range 
of  items  they  depict.  Nonetheless,  the  meanings  assigned  by  Horapollo  to  the 
glyphs  listed  above  can  be  broadly  grouped  as  follows.6 
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People,  their  relations  and  professions  (109  meanings) 

Book  One:  10  (x3),  11,  14,  23,  25,  38,  39  (x4),  40,  41,  42,  53,  59,  60,  62,  63, 
65, 67  (x3) 

Book  Two:  12, 14, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43  (x2),  45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 
51,  52,  53,  54  (x2),  55,  56,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65, 66,  67,  68,  69, 70, 71, 
72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91, 
93, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111,  112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119 


People,  their  qualities,  parts,  and  activities  (73  meanings) 

Book  One:  6  (x4),  7, 9, 10, 11  (x3),  14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 39  (x5),  43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51,  52, 54  (x3),  55,  56, 57 
Book  Two:  1,  2  (x2),  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  (x2),  10, 11, 17, 18, 19,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
28,31,34,38,58,92,95 


Deities,  fate  (15  meanings) 

Book  One:  3,  6  (x3),  8, 11  (x2),  12  (x2),  13,  61,  64 
Book  Two:  1,  29  (x2) 

Celestial,  geographical,  and  natural  phenomena  (17  meanings) 

Book  One:  2, 10, 11, 13, 14  (x2),  15, 16,  21,  22,  34,  68,  69,  70 
Book  Two:  3, 15, 16 


Measurement,  quantity,  and  duration  (23  meanings) 

Book  One:  1,  3,  4,  5, 11  (x3),  13,  38,  58  (x2),  66 
Book  Two:  1  (x3),  2, 13,  20,  21, 27,  29,  30,  57 

Learning,  and  the  parts  of  language  (4  meanings) 

Book  One:  14,  27,  37,  38 


Equipment,  tools  (2  meanings) 

Book  One:  24,  38 


Fauna  (2  meanings) 

Book  Two:  44,  47 

These  rather  inclusively  construed  groupings  make  at  least  one  thing  clear: 
the  vast  majority  of  meanings  given  for  the  glyph-sequence  concern  People, 
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their  professions  and  qualities  and  what  I  have  called  Qualities,  parts,  and  occupations. 
These,  I  suggest,  particularly  the  former  as  a  feature  of  Book  Two,  might  best  be 
understood  as  a  function  of  the  peculiarly  ‘humane’  interests  of  Philip,  Hora- 
pollo’s  editor  and  continuator.  There  is,  however,  also  a  non-negligible  interest 
in  Book  One  in  Deities  and  Cosmic,  celestial,  or  natural  phenomena. 

So,  for  instance: 


[ITcog  Koauov],  Koauov  fovXopsvoi  ypdxpai,  ocpiv  Cpoypacpovoi  xfjv  savxov 
sadiovxa  ovpdv,  saxiypsvov  cpoXiai  icoiKiXaig,  did  psv  zcov  cpo/JScov 
aivixxopsvoi  xovg  sv  xcp  Koapcp  doxspag.  fdapvxaxov  3s  xd  Cojov  KO.6d.Tcsp 
Kai  fj  yff,  Xsioxaxov  3s  coonsp  v3cop •  Kad’  eko.oxov  3s  sviavxov  xd  yfjpag 
acpsig,  dicoSvsxai,  Kad’  8  Kai  6  sv  xcp  Koapcp  sviavoiog  ypovog,  svaXXayfjv 
Ttoiovpsvog,  vsd.Csi ■  x cp  3s  cog  xpotpfj  xpfjodai  x cp  savxov  ocbpazi  arjpaivsi 
xd  Ttavxa  oaa  sk  xffg  6 stag  icpovoiag  sv  x  cp  koouco  ysvvdxai,  earn  a  7rd/.iv 
Kai  xfjv  uskooiv  sig  avxa  Xapfddvsiv.7 

[How  the  universe]. When  they  want  to  write  the  universe,  they  depict 
a  serpent  speckled  with  variegated  scales,  eating  its  own  tail,  by  the  scales 
alluding  to  the  stars  in  the  universe.  The  animal  is  also  very  heavy,  as  is  the 
earth,  and  very  slippery,  like  water;  and  every  year  it  sloughs  and  loses  old 
age,  as  in  the  universe  the  period  of  a  year  causes  a  change,  and  is  renewed. 
And  using  its  own  body  for  food  signifies  that  all  things  such  as  are  gener¬ 
ated  by  divine  providence  in  the  universe,  these  undergo  a  diminution  into 
the  same  things  again. 


The  figure  of  the  serpent  alludes  (aivixxo psvoi)  to  two  qualities  (heaviness, 
smoothness)  of  elements  of  the  cosmos;  the  variegated  scales  allude  to  the  stars 
in  the  cosmos;  the  serpent  of  which  this  is  a  figure  alludes  -  through  the  natural 
fact  of  shedding  skin  in  rejuvenation  and  devouring  its  own  tail  -  either  to  the 
principle  of  the  cyclical  temporality  of  the  cosmos,  or  to  the  reciprocal  nature 
of  growth  and  decay  within  the  cosmos. 

More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  hieroglyphic  exegeses  from  sources 
less  controversially  aligned  with  Neoplatonic  interests  and  commitments  are 
occasionally  identical  in  detail.  We  have,  for  example,  several  examples  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  exegesis  in  Photius’  report  of  Damascius.8 


6  iTCTcoTcdxc/.uog  ddiKov  Cojov,  odsv  Kai  sv  xoTg  ispoyXocpiKoig  ypdppumv 
ddiKw.v  3rjXoT ■  xov  yap  icaxspa  dicoKxsivag  fid.Csxai  xfjv  prjxspa.9 

The  hippopotamus  is  an  unjust  animal,  hence  in  hieroglyphic  script  it 
indicates  injustice,  for  it  kills  its  father  and  then  does  violence  to  its  mother. 
xag  3co3sKa  cbpag  fj  aiXovpog  dioxpivsi,  vvKxag  Kai  fjpspag  ovpovcra  Kad’ 
SKdaxrjv  dsi,  3iktjv  dpydvov  xivog  cbpoyvcopovovaa.10 

The  cat  marks  the  twelve  hours  by  urinating  day  and  night  in  each  one 
non-stop,  telling  the  time  like  a  mechanical  clock. 

6  op vc  xd  Ccpov  mapvvpsvog  dvaxsXXsiv  SiaarjpaJvsi  xfjv  EobdivT 

When  the  animal  the  oryx  sneezes  it  thereby  signifies  the  rising  of  Sirius. 
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Each  of  these  three  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  hieroglyphic  characters 
have  parallels  or  variants  in  Horapollo. 


pjcog  admov  Kai  dydpiaxov].  ASikov  8s  Kai  dydpiaxov,  innonoxduov 
ovvyag  Svo  k&tco  ffXsnovxag  ypacpovaiv.  ovxog  yap,  sv  fjXuda  ysvopsvog, 
neipdCei  xdv  n axe  pa,  noxspov  noxs  lay  vs  i  jj.aydjj.svog  npdg  avxdv,  Ko.i  sav 
jjsv  o  naxfjp  SKycoprjarj,  xonov  avxcb  uspioag,  ovxog  npdg  xfjv  savxov  ptjxspa 
sni  yd/jov  fjtcsi,  Kai  sa  xovxov  Cfjv  si  8s  jjfj  snixpexysisv  avzcp  noirjaaadai 
npog  xfjv  ppxspa  ydjjov,  dvaipsi  avxdv ,  avSpeidxepog  Kai  aKpaioxepog 
vndpyojv 12 

[How  an  unjust  and  ungrateful  man],  (To  signify)  an  unjust  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  man,  they  depict  two  claws  of  an  hippopotamus  facing  down.  For  when 
this  animal  has  arrived  at  its  prime  it  contests  its  father  by  fighting,  to  try 
whether  by  fighting  it  can  ever  prevail,  and  should  the  father  give  it  ground 
he  cedes  him  terrain  and  consorts  with  its  own  mother,  and  allows  him 
to  live;  but  if  his  father  should  not  permit  the  union  with  his  mother,  he 
destroys  him,  being  the  stronger  and  more  vigorous. 
cpaoi  yap  xov  appsva  aiXovpov  avuuszafjd.XXsiv  xdg  Kopag  xoTg  xov  fjXiov 
8pdjioigA 3 

For  they  say  that  the  male  cat  alters  its  pupils  according  to  the  course 
of  the  sun. 

AKa.6a.pmav  8s  ypacpovxsg,  opvya  Tcoypa.cpovmv ,  snsi8rj  sn’  avaxoXfjv 
spyojjsvr/g  xfjg  asXrjvrjg,  d.zsvifcov  sig  xfjv  dsov,  Kpa.vyrjv  noisixai, . . .  xa  8’ 
avxa  noisT  Kai  sni  xov  fjXiov  dsiov  doxpov  dvazoXfjg.14 

[How  they  show  impurity].  To  write  impurity,  they  depict  an  oryx, 
because  when  the  moon  rises,  this  animal  looks  intently  towards  the  god¬ 
dess  and  cries  out, . .  .And  it  does  the  same  things  at  the  rising  of  the  divine 
star  the  sun. 


The  suggestive  introduction  in  Photius,  immediately  after  a  sequence  of 
examples  from  which  the  earlier  text  is  excerpted,  of  the  figure  of  Heraiscus, 
Horapollo ’s  uncle,  is  unlikely  to  be  a  direct  line  of  transmission  of  material  from 
shared  sources. The  differences  in  details  between  the  three  parallel  examples,  as 
well  as  earlier  parallels  to  the  first  in  Plutarch,15  makes  the  plausible  explanation 
a  generic  interest  in  Alexandrian  philosophical  circles  in  precisely  the  Egyptiz- 
ing  philosophical  subjects  alluded  to  by  Damascius. 

For  that  reason,  the  question  of  whether  there  are  background  Hellenized 
metaphysical  presuppositions  that  the  Hieroglyphica  might  reflect  is  not  implau¬ 
sible.  For  example,  concerning  the  two  rival  conceptions  of  the  ungenerated 
world  which  are  explicitly  at  stake,  in  the  absence  of  revelation  (so  the  objection 
goes  in  the  Christian  critique),  what  means  can  there  be  by  which  the  ungener¬ 
ated  world  that  is  such  an  important  part  of  Platonic  as  well  as  Christian  meta¬ 
physics  may  be  known?  It  was  noted  previously  that  this  is  an  issue  of  direct 
relevance  in,  if  not  influence  on,  the  Hieroglyphica'’ s  frequent  and  prominent 
interest  in  the  matter  of  generation,  but  I  shall  argue  that  the  stated  objection 
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is  addressed  by  the  Hieroglyphica  —  at  least  indirectly  -  insofar  as  Horapollo 
provides  us  with  a  number  of  examples  of  hieroglyphs  whose  exegesis  invoke 
instances  of  immutability,  eternity,  self-sufficiency,  and  unity. 

The  clearest  examples  are  those  hieroglyphs  whose  meanings  include  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Graeco-Roman  deities:  Isis,  Ares,  Aphrodite,  Athene,  and  Hephaistus.16 
There  are  also  several  culturally  neutral  glyphs  with  meanings  involving  immu¬ 
tability  or  eternity:  a  god,  something  sublime,  the  soul,  foreknowledge,  the  cos¬ 
mic  god,  a  cosmic  ruler,  a  king  ruling  part  of  the  cosmos,  the  almighty,  a  man’s 
soul,  and  the  infinite.17  Whereas  most  of  the  examples  of  glyphs  with  meanings 
related  to  the  divine  occur  in  Book  One,  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion  that  Book  Two  includes  a  long  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices:  temperance, 
the  permanent  and  steadfast,  impiety,  an  initiate.18  In  each  case,  of  course,  the 
phenomenon  the  glyph  depicts  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  occurring  within  the 
generated,  sensible  world. 


[ITcdg  aicova  arj paivovaiv]  .Aicova  arj  paivovxsg ,  fjXiov  Kai  asXf/vr/vypdcpovai , 
did  to  aicbvia  sivai  axor/sia.  Aicova  8’  sxspcoq  ypdxpai  fiovXdpsvoi,  ocpiv 
Ccoypacpodaiv ,  s/ovxa  xfjv  ovpav  imd  to  Xouzdv  acb pa  Kpvitxo psvtjv ,  ov 
ko.Xovoiv  Aiyvizxioi  ovpaiov,  6  saxiv  sXXrjviaxi  fiaoiXioKov,  ovrcsp  /pvaodv 
noiodvxsq,  deoTg  Ttspixidsaaiv .  aicova  8s  Xsyovaiv  Aiydmioi  did  roods  rod 
Ccpov  drjXodadai,  snsiSfi  xpicbv  ysvcbv  ocpscov  Kadsarcbrcov ,  xd  psv  Xomd 
dvrjxa  OTtdpxsi,  xovxo  8s  povov  dddvaxov,  8  Kai  7cpoo(pvorjoav  sxspcp  Ttavxi 
Ccoco,  8i/a  Kai  rod  daxsiv,  dvaipsr  odsv,  snsidf)  8oksT  Ccofjq  Kai  davaxov 
Kvpisvsiv,  did  xovxo  avxdv  sm  xfjg  KscpaXfjq  xcdv  dscbv  smxiQsaai ,19 

[How  they  signify  eternity]. To  signify  eternity  they  draw  the  sun  and 
moon,  on  account  of  being  eternal  elements.  But  when  they  want  to  write 
eternity  differently,  they  depict  a  serpent  with  its  tail  hidden  by  the  rest 
of  its  body,  which  the  Egyptians  call  ‘ouraios’,  which  is  in  Greek  basilisk, 
which  they  make  in  gold  and  place  on  the  gods.  The  Egyptians  say  that 
eternity  is  shown  by  means  of  this  animal  because  of  the  three  existing 
species  of  serpents,  the  others  are  mortal,  but  this  alone  is  immortal,  and 
because  it  destroys  just  by  breathing  on  every  other  animal  without  even 
biting.  Since  it  appears  to  have  power  over  life  and  death,  on  account  of  this 
they  place  it  upon  the  head  of  the  gods. 


The  claim  that  the  elements  (the  sun  and  the  moon),  or  certain  species  of 
serpent,  are  eternal  is  necessarily  problematic  for  Christianity  as  belonging  to 
the  generated  —  and  therefore  temporally  finite  —  world.  Nothing  within  the 
cosmos,  including  celestial  bodies,  is  eternal.2"  Indeed,  all  Platonists  (Christian 
or  otherwise)  would  consider  everything  within  the  cosmos  ‘part  of  the  gen¬ 
erated  world’,  even  if  they  thought  that  it  was  everlasting.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Horapollo ’s  understanding  is  to  agree  that  the  universe  is  both  ‘part  of  the 
generated  world’  and  eternal,  though  in  a  qualified  sense. 

As  we  saw  earlier  at  1.2, ‘the  stars  in  the  universe’  (xovg  sv  xcp  Koapco  daxspaq) 
belong  among  things  ‘generated  by  divine  providence  in  the  world’  (sk  xfjg  6s lag 
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npovoiag  sv  xm  Koapco  ysvvaxai),  and  as  such  they  are  also  subject  to  change 
and  corruption,  but  in  a  cycle  of  continuous  regeneration.  This,  however,  does 
not  preclude  their  identification  of  a  particular  divinity,  Isis,  with  a  star. 


pjcog  sviavxdv],  ’Eviavxov  3s  ffovXo psvoi  3rjXmaai,  laiv,  xovxsaxi  yvvama 
Qmypacpovai,  xm  3s  avxm  Kai  x fjv  Osdv  at]  paivovaiv .  7Iaig  3s  nap’  avxoig 
saxiv  aaxffp,  aiyvnxiaxi  KaXovpsvog  Em  dig,  sXXrjviaxi  3s  AaxpoKvmv,  og 
Kai  3oksT  fiaaiXsvsiv  xmv  Xoinmv  daxspmv,  oxs  psv  psiCcov  oxs  3s  fjaamv 
dvaxsXXmv ,  Kai  oxs  psv  Xapnpoxspog,  sad’  oxs  3’  ov/_  ovxmg-  sxi  3s  Kai, 
3ioxi  Kaxa.  xfjv  xovxov  xov  aaxpov  dvaxoXfjv  atjpsiovpsda  nspi  izdvxcov  xmv 
sv  xm  sviavxm  psXXovxmv  xsXsTadai,  3ioizsp  ovk  dXoymg  xdv  sviavxdv  rIaiv 
Xsyovai.  Kai  sxspmg  3s  sviavxdv  ypacpovxsg,  cpoiviKa  Qmypacpovai,  3id  xo  xo 
3sv3pov  xovxo  povov  xmv  aXXmv  Kaxa  xfjv  dvaxoXfjv  xfjg  asXpvtjg  piav  [laiv 
ysvvav,  cog  sv  xaig  3m3sKa  (fasaiv  sviavxov  aizapxiCsodai .2l 

[How  a  year].  When  they  want  to  show  a  year,  they  depict  Isis,  i.e.  a 
woman.  By  the  same  they  also  signify  the  goddess.  Now  among  them  Isis 
is  a  star,  in  Egyptian  called  Sothis,  but  in  Greek  Astrocuon,  [the  dog-star], 
which  seems  also  to  rule  over  the  other  stars,  inasmuch  as  it  sometimes  rises 
more,  and  at  other  times  less,  and  is  sometimes  brighter,  and  at  other  times 
not  so;  and  moreover,  because  according  to  the  rising  of  this  star  we  signify 
all  the  events  of  the  coming  year,  therefore  not  without  reason  do  they 
call  the  year  Isis.  And  writing  the  year  otherwise,  they  depict  a  palm-frond, 
because  of  all  others  this  tree  alone  at  each  rising  of  the  moon  produces 
one  branch,  so  that  in  twelve  branches  the  year  is  completed. 


How  does  Horapollo  resolve  the  difficulty  of  celestial  bodies  belonging  to 
the  generated  world  under  divine  providence  while  also  being  both  eternal  and 
divine  themselves? 


[Ti  daxspa  ypacpovxsg  3t]Xovai].  0sbv  3s  syKoapiov  arj paivovxsg ,  fj 
sipappsvrjv,  fj  xov  nsvxs  dpidpov,  daxspa  Cmypacpovai.  0sov  psv, 
npovoia  dsov  xfjv  vmtjv  npooxaaasi ,  fj  xmv  daxspmv  Kai  xov  navxog  Koapov 
Kivtjaig  SKxsXsixav  3oksT  yap  avxoig  3ixa  dsov  pt]3sv  oXcog  avvsaxavar 
sipappsvrjv  3s,  etzs'i  Kai  avxrj  sc  aaxpiKfjg  omovopiag  avviaxaxar  xov  3s 
nsvxs  dpidpov,  snsidfj  nXfjdovg  ovxog  sv  ovpavm,  nsvxs  povoi  sc  avxmv 
Kivovpsvoi  xijv  xov  Koapov  omovopiav  SKxsXovai.22 

[What  they  show  by  drawing  a  star] .  When  they  signify  the  encosmic 
god,  or  fate,  or  the  number  5,  they  depict  a  star.  And  [by  it  they  signify] 
god,  because  the  providence  of  god  prescribes  the  ascendancy  by  which 
the  motion  of  the  stars  and  the  whole  universe  is  achieved;  for  it  appears 
to  them  that  without  a  god  nothing  whatsoever  could  be  regulated.  And 
[by  it  they  signify]  fate,  because  even  this  is  regulated  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  stars;  and  also  the  number  5,  because,  though  there  are  a  multitude 
[of  stars]  in  the  sky,  only  five  of  them  achieve  the  regulation  of  the  world 
by  their  motion. 
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The  answer  appears  to  be  -  in  line  with  standard  Platonist  doctrine  -  that 
he  envisages  the  eternity  and  divinity  at  issue  as  encosmic  (eyicoopiov),  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  supracosmic  governance.  In  this  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  Proclus 
had  some  influence  on  Horapollo.  Specifically,  the  expression  ‘encosmic  god’ 
(0eov  . . .  eyicoopiov)  is  likely  evidence  of  just  such  influence.  The  term  appears 
sparsely  in  Greek,  occurring  perhaps  only  two  dozen  times  in  a  dozen  authors23 
outside  Proclus  and  Damascius  and  three  times  that  often  in  Proclus  alone.24 
Whether  the  term  so  used  is  specifically  an  innovation  of  Proclus  or  not,  it 
is  clearly  characteristic  of  the  5th  century  Neoplatonism  of  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  though  the  family  connection  with  Proclus  through  Heraiscus  and 
Damascius  through  Horapollo  himself  would  seem  to  the  most  economical 
basis  upon  which  to  locate  the  source  of  influence. 

One  answer  to  the  question  of  what  kind  of  objects  of  interest  are  at  play  in 
the  Hieroglyphica  might  be  precisely  those  objects  discernible  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  exegetical  procedures  concerned.  The  concern  might  still  arise, 
however,  that  this  is  equally  likely  to  be  the  case  even  if  it  were  not  uniformly 
Platonic  objects  at  which  we  arrived.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  or  two  places 
what  we  do  arrive  at  appears  to  support  a  Stoic  interpretation. 

/77d) q  Ttavxoicpdxopa] .  ITavxoKpaxopa  Se  sk  xfjq  xov  Tcpov  xeXeicboecoq 
orjpaivovoi,  TtdXiv  xdv  oXoKXrjpov  ocpiv  (fcoypacpovvxeq-  ovxco  ttap’  avxoiq 
xov  Ttavxdq  koouov  xd  dirficov  eoxi  Ttvevpa.25 

[How  the  almighty] .  They  signify  the  almighty  by  completing  the  same 
animal,  again  depicting  the  entire  serpent;  thus  amongst  them  it  is  the  spirit 
that  pervades  the  universe. 


The  ‘almighty’  ( navxoKpdxcop )  cannot  be  observed,  or  depicted,  directly,  so 
it  is  signified,  namely  by  glyph  depicting  the  ‘perfection’  ( xeXeicooiq )  of  the 
‘entire  serpent’  ( oXoKXrjpov  ocpiv).  The  expression  ‘the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
universe’  (xov  Ttavxdq  koouov  xd  difjicdv  eoxi  Txvevpa )  in  particular  might  make 
one  suppose  a  Stoic  influence,  since  the  Stoics  talk  about  God  in  precisely  these 
terms.26  Similar  material  with  apparent  Stoic  credentials  appears  elsewhere  in 
Book  One.27  The  problem  with  such  a  supposition,  however,  is  that  on  its  own 
it  is  insufficient  for  determining  how  the  author  used  and  understood  termi¬ 
nology  which  is  prima  facie  Stoic  (in  the  case  of  xov  Ttavxdq  Koopov  xd  difjicdv 
eoxi  Ttvevpa),  or  Platonist  (in  the  case  of  0eov  . . .  eyicdopiov). 

It  is,  however,  the  analytic  process  itself  that  demands  a  Platonist  reading  of 
the  metaphysical  status  of  the  object.  If  Horapollo ’s  exegetical  procedure  in 
his  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphs  is,  as  proposed,  to  infer  from 
sensible  phenomena  to  eternal  realities,  by  analogy  or  allusion,  to  provide  pre¬ 
eminent  examples  of  metaphysical  objects  for  contemplation,28  then  he  is  not 
motivated  to  cite  either  Egyptian  lexicographical  information,  or  observations 
on  natural  history,  material  artefacts,  and  cultural  practices  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  interest  in  recording  those  details  for  their  own  sake.  The  reason  for  their 
inclusion  is,  however,  connected  with  the  fact  that  they  are  both  empirically 
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observable  and  historically  original.  Derivable  from  the  sensible  particulars,  and 
therefore  amenable  to  discursive  reason,  hieroglyphs  are  hierarchically  interme¬ 
diate  items  which  lend  themselves  to  analytic  inferential  procedures  to  concep¬ 
tual  and  metaphysical  content.  Again  in  line  with  standard  Platonist  practice, 
then,  the  procedure  involves  the  incorporation  of  originally  Stoic  material29  not 
as  a  concession  to  Stoic  interpretation  in  strictly  physical  terms  in  preference 
to  Platonist  alternatives,  observing  objective  metaphysical  determinants,  but  in 
order  to  allocate  it  both  its  proper  place  and  its  proper  function  in  the  Platonist 
ontology.  On  this  reading,  the  proper  place  and  function  of  the  ‘encosmic  god’ 
(0edv  . . .  syKoapiov )  is  within  the  sensible  realm.  The  ‘star’  hieroglyph  signifies 
a  reality  that  remains  an  explicitly  cosmic  entity. 

If  on  this  reading  the  encosmic  realities  signified  by  the  hieroglyph  of  a 
star  are  then  to  be  understood  as  secondary  causes,  then  under  the  appropriate 
interpretation  and  in  its  application  according  to  the  guidance  of  a  broader 
metaphysical  objective,  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  explanatory  exegesis  ought 
to  be  understood  as  those  first  causes  which  are  not  cosmic  entities  at  all,  but 
supracosmic.30 

The  relevant  objective,  which  I  described  in  Chapter  4,  is  that  of  the  (post- 
Iamblichean)  Neoplatonic  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  physical  realm  and  the  intelligible,  according  to  which  emanation  from  the 
Neoplatonic  One  does  not  decrease  with  proximity  to  the  sensible  realm,  but 
extends  as  far  as  matter.  As  a  consequence  of  matter  itself  being  a  product  of 
emanation  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  bridge  between  the  divine,  conceptual, 
and  natural  is  provided  for  unattenuated,  which  helps  to  explain  how  entities 
in  the  physical  world  can  be  used  to  provoke  thought  about  the  latter.  Within 
such  a  methodology  the  possibility  of  applying  intellective  interpretations  to 
the  work  of  natural  science  is  precisely  entailed  by  the  latter’s  continuity  with 
and  complementarity  to  the  conceptual  and  metaphysically  causal  realities  on 
which  they  depend  for  their  being. 

The  question  here,  however,  is  how  we  might  know  whether  ‘the  Pantocra- 
tor’  is  in  fact  supracosmic  and  not  itself  encosmic.  We  can  identify  two  points 
that  allow  for  an  understanding  of ‘Pantocrator’  as  a  supracosmic  entity.  First,  it 
is  the  serpent  depicted  by  the  hieroglyph  that  amongst  the  Egyptians  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  ‘the  spirit  that  pervades  the  universe’  flap’ avzoTg  tov  navxdg  Koapov  zd 
Sifjicdv  sari  Tivevpa).  The  hieroglyph  depicting  the  serpent,  in  contrast,  signifies 
not  the  encosmic  spirit  the  image  of  the  complete  serpent  (sk  xfjg  zov  Ccbov 
xsXeicbascog)  depicts,  but  a  third  item,  namely  ‘the  Pantocrator’.  On  its  own,  this 
still  requires  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  plausible  histori¬ 
cal  context  that  Horapollo’s  glyph,  meaning,  and  object  triad  might  plausibly 
be  aligned  with  the  Neoplatonic  tripartite  conception  of  expression  (Xs&g), 
thought  (vdrjpa),  and  reality  {repay pa).  However,  without  the  presupposition 
of  such  a  division  we  have  no  explanation  for  either  the  exegetical  procedure 
the  exhibited  in  the  Hieroglyphica  quite  generally,  or  for  the  specific  exegetical 
example  in  which  the  distinction  of  an  encosmic  deity  is  offered.  The  second 
point  concerns  the  distinction  involved  in  using  the  term ‘encosmic’  itself. That 
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distinction,  as  per  the  sources  from  which  it  appears  to  be  derived,  is  standardly 
used  to  highlight  the  familiar  Platonic  distinction  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  cosmic  governance  of  the  course  of  the  ‘natural  order  of  the  cosmos’  (zfjv 
zov  Koopov  oinovopiav )  by  the  ‘encosmic  god’  and,  on  the  other,  the  supracos- 
mic  governance,  here  of ‘the  Pantocrator’. 

That  Horapollo  does  in  fact  envisage  an  extra-  or  supracosmic  principle  is 
also  attested  in  another  of  the  early  sections  of  Book  One. 


[IJcbg  povoysvsg].  Movoysvsg  Ss  SrjXovvzsg,  f/  ysvsoiv,  p  nazspa,  p  koouov, 
p  avSpa,  tcavdapov  Ceoypacpovoi .  povoysvsg  psv  ozi  avzoysvsg  son  zd  Cdpov, 
vno  dpXsiag  pp  Kvoepopovpsvov.  povp  yap  ysvsoig  avzov  zoiavzp  soziv 
snsiSav  6  apopv  fiovXpzai  naiSonoipoaodai ,  fSoog  aepoSsvpa  Xafiebv, 
nXdoosi  oepaiposiSsg  napanXpoiov  np  Koopep  oyppa,  8  sk  zebv  dniodieov 
pspebv  KvXioag  died  dvazoXpg  sig  Svoiv,  avzdg  npdg  avaxoXfjv  fiXsnsi,  iva 
duo  Sep  zd  zov  Koopov  o/fj  pa  ■  (avzdg  yap  and  zov  dntjXicbzov  sig  Xiffa 
cpspszai,  6  Ss  zcqv  aozspcov  Spopog  and  Xifiog  sig  dnrjXicbzrjv).  zavzpv  ovv 
zfjv  ocpaipav  Ko.zopvcag,  sig  yfjv  Kazazidszai  sni  fjpspag  sikooiokzcq,  sv 
ooaig  nai  fj  osXfjvp  fjpspaig  zd  dcbSstca  CcbSia  kvkXsvsi,  vcp’  fjv  anopsvov, 
Copoyovsizai  zd  zebv  teavdapeov  ysvog-  zfj  svazrj  Ss  nai  siKoozfj  f/pspa 
dvoicag  zfjv  ocpaipav,  sig  vScop  fiaXXsi,  (zavzpv  yap  zrjv  fjpspav  vopiCsi 


ovvoSov  sivai  osXfjvrjg  nai  fjXiov,  szi  zs  nai  ysvsoiv  noopov),  fjg  dvoiyopsvtjg 
sv  zeb  vSaxi,  Cep  a  sgspysxai,  zovzsoziv  oi  Kdvdapoi.  ysvsoiv  Ss  Sia  zr\v 
nposipt] psvtjv  aiziav  nazspa  Ss,  ozi  sk  povov  nazpog  zfjv  ysvsoiv  sysi  6 
Kdvdapog-  noopov  Ss,  snsiSfj  KooposiSrj  zfjv  ysvsoiv  noisizar  avSpa  Ss, 
snsiSfj  OtjXvkov  ysvog  avzoig  ov  yivszaif1 

[How  sole-begotten], To  show  sole-begotten,  or  generation,  or  a  father, 
or  the  world,  or  a  man,  they  depict  a  scarab.  And  [they  signify  by  this  sole- 
begotten  because  it  is  a  self-produced  creature,  being  unconceived  by  a 
female.  For  the  generation  of  it  is  unique  as  follows:  when  the  male  wants 
to  procreate,  he  takes  dung  of  an  ox  and  shapes  it  into  a  spherical  form 
resembling  the  world;  he  then  rolls  it  from  the  hind  parts  from  rising  to 
setting,  and  himself  looks  towards  the  rising  [i.e.  east],  in  order  that  he  may 
impart  to  it  the  form  of  the  world;  (for  that  is  borne  from  the  east  wind 
to  west,  while  the  course  of  the  stars  is  from  the  west  to  the  east  wind). 
Then,  burying  this  sphere  he  places  it  down  in  the  ground  for  twenty-eight 
days,  (for  in  so  many  days  the  moon  circulates  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac).  By  thus  remaining  under  the  moon,  the  genus  of  scarabs  is 
engendered;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  having  laid  the  sphere  open, 
he  throws  it  into  the  water,  (for  it  recognizes  that  on  that  day  there  is  a 
conjunction  of  the  moon  and  sun,  as  well  as  the  generation  of  the  world). 
From  [the  sphere]  thus  opened  in  the  water,  the  creatures,  that  is  the  scar¬ 
abs,  come  forth.  [The  scarab  also  signifies]  generation,  for  the  reason  men¬ 
tioned  earlier;  and  a  father,  because  the  scarab  is  generated  by  a  father  only; 
and  the  world,  because  in  its  generation  it  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  world; 
and  a  man,  because  there  is  no  female  kind  among  them. 
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The  reason  why  the  Egyptians  depict  a  scarab  to  signify ‘generation’  ( ysvsaiv ), 
Horapollo  explains,  is  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  a  scarab  has  buried  a 
ball  of  ox-dung  there  is  a  conjunction  of  the  moon  and  sun  ‘as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  cosmos’  (sn  re  xal  yeveaiv  Koapov).  Furthermore,  the  generation 
of  the  cosmos  occupies  a  hierarchical  position  with  respect  to  the  encosmic 
generation  of  the  genus  of  scarabs  for  which  it  is  explicitly  the  model. 

5.3  Sensible  nature  and  the  intelligible  cosmos 

Coptic  Christians  -  including,  prominently,  Shenoute  -  had  raised  objections  to 
the  pagan  practice  of  exploiting  hieroglyphs  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  meta¬ 
physical  truths.  The  force  of  those  objections  is,  however,  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  Christian  propensity  for  employing  variations  on  the  very  hermeneuti¬ 
cal  strategies  that  Shenoute,  for  example,  takes  pains  to  discredit  when  practiced 
by  pagans.  This  propensity  may  nevertheless  be  legitimized  by  either  or  both 
of  two  considerations.  First  is  the  direction  of  argumentative  momentum  from 
prior  causes  to  posterior  effects,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  pagan  interlocu¬ 
tors.  Insofar  as  pagan  allegory  reasons  from  posterior  effects  to  prior  causes  it  is 
liable  (so  the  Christian  objection  runs)  to  arrive  at  extra-scriptural  -  and  to  that 
extent  potentially  erroneous  -  first  principles.  Within  that  context,  however,  the 
two  procedures  are  not  conceived  of  as  dichotomous,  but  as  opposite  poles  of 
the  same  axis  equally  accessible  akiag  loyiapcp.  Pagan  practice  might  still,  then, 
be  methodologically  sound,  but  suspect  on  substantive  doctrinal  grounds. 

The  second  possible  legitimizing  consideration  is  Shenoute’s  use  of  the  con¬ 
tentious  hermeneutical  strategies  in  the  context  of  dialectical  polemic,  such  that 
allegoristic  reasoning  is  not  employed  in  propria  persona,  but  rather  as  a  dialecti¬ 
cal  technique  deployed  to  highlight  errors  and  improprieties  within  paganism 
on  the  latter’s  own  terms.  If  this  is  what  is  at  the  root  of  Shenoute’s  accusations 
of  sophistry  and  allegorical  obscurity  on  the  part  of  his  polemical  opponents, 
the  contention  that  Horapollo ’s  Hieroglyphica  is  developed  in  an  environment 
responsive  to  Christian  objections  would  have  to  address  this  second  implied 
dialectical  charge  of  methodological  inadequacy  in  addition  to  the  substantive 
accusations  of  doctrinal  error. 

In  the  absence  of  any  explicitly  addressed  Christian  objection,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Horapollo’s  own  experience  of  Christian  persecution,  the  difficulties  of 
establishing  a  strong  form  of  the  claim  that  Horapollo  is  working  to  produce 
a  polemical  tool  for  use  against  Coptic  suppression  are,  I  think,  decisive.  How¬ 
ever,  the  claim  that  the  Hieroglyphica  is  a  specifically  Neoplatonic  work  does 
appear  to  be  supportable  by  the  available  evidence.  Even  on  the  basis  of  broadly 
historical  considerations  the  composition  of  the  text  within  a  corresponding 
environment  does  seem  likely.  Given  both  the  subject-matter  and  the  theo- 
sophical  and  Egyptizing  interests  of  a  number  of  Platonists  of  the  period,  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  influence  of  that  context  on  a  text  by  a  self-declared  philosopher 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  At  the  very  least,  investigating  elements  of  that 
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historical  context  has  served  as  a  useful  heuristic  strategy  by  which  to  assess  the 
text’s  own  explanatory  strategies. 

To  reiterate,  then,  the  relevant  account  of  the  methodological  adequacy  of 
its  exegetical  procedure  is  as  follows.  Neoplatonic  linguistic  theory  develops 
in  two  stages,  each  deriving  from  Porphyrian  reflection  on  Aristotelian  texts. 
The  first  stage  includes  a  bipartite  theory  of ‘nominal  assignment’  (ovopama), 
‘the  first  imposition  of  expressions’  (zffg  npcbxpg  deaecog  xcbv  Xscfscov),  in  which 
names  (broadly  construed)  are  directly  assigned  to  objects.  This  first  imposi¬ 
tion  is  complemented  by  an  open-ended  theory  of ‘second  imposition’  (zfjg 
devzspag  Oeascog),  in  which  terms  for ‘forms  of  linguistic  expression’  (cr/fjpaza 
Xe^ecog)  are  directly  assigned  to  the  linguistic  expressions  assigned  in  the  first 
imposition.  The  second  stage  is  a  tripartite  theory  whereby  ‘any  simple  sig¬ 
nificant  expression  is  spoken  and  said  of  the  thing  signified’  {naoa  aTtXfj  Xeifig 
arjuavtiKfj  ozav  tcaxa  zov  arj  paivo  pivov  npaypazog  ayopsvdfj  zs  tcai  XexOff) 
through  the  medium  of  concepts  (' vofjpaza ). 

There  are  several  layers  of  development  at  play  here,  and  Horapollo’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  a  hieroglyph,  what  it  depicts,  and  what  it  means 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  unitary.  That  hieroglyphs  do  depict  ostensively  identifi¬ 
able  (thereby  nameable)  referents  is  obviously  a  crucial  distinction  between 
glyphs  and,  for  example,  Greek  alphabetic  writing.  That  distinction  relies  on 
the  fact  that  alphabetic  Greek  as  a  script  is  related  to  the  meaning  that  it  signifies 
purely  conventionally.  What  that  script  signifies  may  be  naturally  related  to  the 
primary  significatory  relation  between  concepts  (‘movements  in  the  soul’)  and 
features  of  the  external  world  causally  responsible  for  those  movements,  but  the 
spoken  or  written  expression  of  those  concepts  is,  nonetheless,  conventional. 

This  is  crucially  different  in  the  case  of  a  pictorial  script  like  hieroglyphic 
Egyptian.  In  the  unfolding  perspective  of  Horapollo’s  semantics  these  glyphic 
depictions,  however,  do  not  directly  signify  the  natural  phenomena  depicted, 
but  they  are  criterially  related  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  legitimize  inference 
from  those  phenomena  to  the  meaning  of  the  depicted  elements.  I  can  clarify 
this  difference  with  one  or  two  examples.  The  connection  between  the  figure 
of  a  moon  and  a  month32  is  not  only  empirically  observable,  but  semantic. 
What  is  meant  by  ‘moon’  is  that  celestial  body  by  whose  waxing  and  waning 
one  measures  the  course  of  a  month,  not,  for  example,  the  body  during  the 
eclipse  of  which  baboons  decline  to  eat.33  In  other  words,  one  way  of  explain¬ 
ing  what  ‘moon’  means  is  to  specify  its  relationship  with  the  duration  of  a 
month.  This  is  the  semantic  relation  upon  which  depends  the  second  mode 
of  hieroglyphic  expression.  A  bee,  in  contrast,  signifying  ‘a  people  obedient 
to  their  king’  (Xadv  iceiQf\viov  fiacnXef)34  is  not  eusocial  by  definition,  but  by 
nature:  one  doesn’t  identify  a  bee  by  whether  it  lives  in  a  eusocial  colony  with 
a  dominant  reproductive  female,  and  it  is  possible  to  identify  a  eusocial  species 
without  specifying  that  it  is  a  bee.  In  the  first  example,  the  explanation  speci¬ 
fies  criterial  conditions  under  which  the  item  may  be  called  a  moon,  whereas,  in 
the  second,  it  is  merely  symptomatic  of  the  bee  that  it  is  eusocial:  its  hierarchical 
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social  arrangements  can  be  inferred  from  its  depicted  form  or  natural  condition, 
but  these  are  not  defining  characteristics. 

Nor  is  the  feature  that  distinguishes  the  allusive-symbolic  mode  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  expression  from  the  mimetic  or  conceptual  a  symbolic  substitution  of 
the  depiction  for  the  item  depicted,  because  in  those  cases  the  glyphs  do  not 
fulfil  the  role  of  an  instance  of  the  natural  phenomena  they  depict.  It  is,  however, 
symbolically  dependent  both  on  a  hieroglyph  depicting  a  natural  phenomenon, 
and  on  a  shared  semantic  relation  between  the  relevant  phenomenon  and  its 
depiction.  It  depends,  in  other  words,  for  its  viability  as  a  symbol  on  both  the 
mimetic  and  conceptual  or  figurative  modes  of  expression  described  earlier. 
However,  it  is  not,  qua  symbol,  directly  concerned  with  depicting  a  natural 
phenomenon,  or  with  a  shared  meaning  between  the  phenomenon  depicted 
and  the  glyph,  but  these  pictographic,  semantic,  and  causal  relations  do  have 
secondary  functions,  however.  So,  for  example,  a  glyph  depicting  the  scales  of 
a  snake  can  signify  the  stars  by  virtue  of  the  pictographic  representation  of  the 
speckling  of  the  snake  in  allusion  to  the  speckling  of  the  stars.  Similarly  a  glyph 
can  allude  to  its  meaning  via  shared  indicia:  a  bat  with  teeth  and  breasts  signify¬ 
ing  a  woman  suckling  and  bringing  up  her  children  well  (via  shared  tokens  of 
good-nursing). 

To  the  tripartite  semantic  analysis  corresponds  a  tripartite  theory  of  modes 
of  intellection,  namely,  as  we  learn  from  Proclus  and  Damascius,  ‘doxastic’ 
{5o<faoTiKY\) ,  ‘discursive’  (Siavorjmaj) ,  and  ‘intellective’  (vospa)?0  It  is  tempt¬ 
ing  to  suppose  that  these  modes  of  intellection  might  be  mapped  directly 
onto  the  ‘three  different  types  of  letters’  ( ypappdtcov  Se  tpiaadg  diacpopag ) 
by  which  Egyptian  is  rendered.  However,  the  three  Porphyrian  forms  of 
meaningful  hieroglyphic  script  -  ‘epistolographic,  hieroglyphic,  and  symbolic’ 
{emoToXoypacpiKcbv  re  Kai  iepoykocpuccov  Kai  avpfioXiKcdv)  -  ultimately  elude 
any  one-to-one  schematic  correspondence. 

The  first,  mediating  the  spoken  language  through  the  epistolographic  form 
of  Egyptian  script,  does  have  the  capacity  to  signify  sensible  phenomena  and 
empirically  accessible  states  of  affairs.  The  second,  however,  signifies  those  phe¬ 
nomena  as  a  conceptually  unified  whole,  unmediated  by  the  spoken  language 
or  its  written  form  and  therefore  cannot  be  mapped  onto  the  discursive  mode 
of  intellection.  The  third,  in  signifying  the  intelligible  causes  of  phenomena 
allegoristically  or  allusively,  does  so  mediately,  but  neither  is  this  discursive  - 
hence  the  need  for  indications  and  allusions  reaching  beyond  the  glyphs  them¬ 
selves  to  the  intelligible  realm.  The  Porphyrian  claim  then  indicates  neither 
three  purely  formal  markers,  nor  three  means  of  articulating  exclusively  doxas¬ 
tic  significance,  nor  through  the  means  identified  in  his  theorization  of  nominal 
and  predicative  semantics,  discursive  content,  but  three  modes  of  expression 
distinct  in  corresponding  to  a  discrete  realm  of  non-discursive  expression.  The 
specifically  hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  possibilities  of  Egyptian  script  are  possi¬ 
ble  because  hieroglyphic  signs  are  themselves  composites  {aw  Of  put o)  of  sensible 
and  intelligible  elements  as  both  material  images  and  non-discursive  thought, 
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and  as  such  are  susceptible  of  allegorical  interpretation  intellective  of  intelligi¬ 
ble  realities. 

Furthermore,  though  the  fact  that  glyphs  depict  recognizable  items  is  point¬ 
edly  not  constitutive  of  referential  meaning,  it  does  nonetheless  simultaneously 
highlight  the  inescapably  pictorial  nature  of  glyphs.  This  achieves  a  certain  kind 
of  framing  effect:  hieroglyphs  are  perceptible  objects  because  they  are  depic¬ 
tions  of  items  accessible  to  (visual)  sense-perception.  Though  their  meanings 
are  only  indirectly  determined  by  the  relationship  they  have  to  the  objects  they 
depict.  They  do  hinge  on  the  fact  that  they  are  perceptible.  A  glyph’s  meaning, 
that  is,  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  aesthetic  object  (in  the  Plotinian 
sense),  rather  than  merely  a  sensible  object  of  the  kind  it  depicts  and  while  that 
is  a  relation  that  depends  in  the  first  instance  on  glyphic  mimesis  of  the  sensible 
world,  it  also  depends  on  the  relation  of  glyphic  mimesis  of  the  sensible  world 
to  the  aims  and  preoccupations  of  the  author  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription. 
These  preoccupations  in  turn  can  be  read  off  the  meanings  actually  supplied  for 
the  glyphs  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  follow  typical  contours:  biologically  and 
culturally  Egyptian  (especially  in  Book  One),  humane,  that  is,  ethical  (hence 
the  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices  in  Book  Two),  but  also  occasionally  cosmic 
(again,  primarily  in  Book  One). 

On  one  hand,  the  text  of  the  Hieroglyphica  does  not  offer  any  explanatory 
hypotheses  of  a  kind  which  explicitly  addresses,  for  example,  Iamblichus’  theo¬ 
retical  considerations  of  how  hieroglyphs  might  be  thought  to  bear  sapiential 
significance  by  means  of  independent  or  analytically  simple  principles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  multiple  techniques  that  Horapollo  employs  for  establishing 
significative  possibilities  (natural,  conceptual,  allusive)  do  allow  us  to  concede 
that  the  Hieroglyphica  then  exhibits  a  number  analytically  constitutive  and  exe- 
getically  complex  features  of  a  Neoplatonic  character. 

Firstly,  it  uncontroversially  maintains  the  tripartite  distinction  between  lin¬ 
guistic  expressions,  their  meanings,  and  the  objects  or  name-bearers  which  they 
depict.  Secondly,  there  is  a  raising  of  the  natural,  conceptual,  and  allusive  seman¬ 
tic  possibilities  of  hieroglyphic  script  through  an  apparently  self-conscious  rep¬ 
resentation  of  their  depictive  -  and  hence  figurative  and  allusive  -  potential  as 
symbols.  Symbolic  hieroglyphs  are  thereby  capable  of  the  kinds  of  intellective 
activity  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  the  glyphs  of  Horapollo ’s  lion,  toothed  bat, 
and  scarab:  sacred  admonitions,  ethical  exhortations,  and  cosmic  disclosures. 
There  may  also  then  be  an  implicit  hierarchy  in  force,  reflective  of  something 
like  the  Neoplatonic  curriculum  of  natural  science,  logic,  and  metaphysics, 
implying  that  movement  between  semantic  and  symbolic  expression  exempli¬ 
fies  movement  between  modes  of  intellection.  Thirdly,  in  certain  cases  a  proce¬ 
dure  of  principled  (if  not  systematic)  analytic  explanatory  ascent  from  empirical 
observation  through  discursive  reason  to  metaphysical  or  cosmological  insights 
is  employed  in  the  exegesis  of  the  apprehensible  content  of  the  hieroglyphs.  In 
this  way  the  investigation  acquires  a  depth  that  one  would  not  traditionally  be 
led  to  expect,  or  at  any  rate  enables  the  reader  to  lend  it  such  depth. 
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30  Cf.,  e.g.  Plutarch’s  criticisms  of  Stoic  physical  explanations  at  De  hide  et  Osiride  45.369A, 
though  he  more  than  once  argues  favourably  on  that  basis  himself  (De  hide  et  Osiride 
40.367C;  41.367E). 

31  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.10.1-29. 

32  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.66. 

33  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.14. 

34  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  1.62. 

35  See  Proclus,  In  Platonis  rent  publicam  commentarii  2.47.10-12  and  Damascius,  In  Phaedonem 
(versio  1)  273.1-3,  In  Phaedonem  (versio  2)  23.1-2. 


Conclusion 


I  began  by  setting  out  an  objective  to  be  met  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  namely,  a  reconstruction  of  a  development  in  the  history  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  linguistics  on  the  subject  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  as  a  language  uniquely 
adapted  to  the  purposes  and  concerns  of  late  Platonist  metaphysics.  By  way  of 
situating  this  reconstruction  I  began  by  describing  the  relationship  between  the 
standard  philological  account  of  hieroglyphs  as  theorized  within  Egyptology 
and  the  broader  classical  Greek  tradition  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation. 

The  use  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  in  the  latter  tradition  was  not,  however, 
conceived  of  as  a  purely  orthographical  expedient,  extrinsic  to  the  purposes  of 
the  material  which  it  was  employed  to  record,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  constitu¬ 
tive  of  those  purposes.  Exegesis  of  hieroglyphs  in  Greek  was  legitimate  because 
the  purpose  of  the  Greek  glosses  was  precisely  exegetical,  not  merely  as  records 
of  the  spoken  language,  but  as  ceremonial,  as  the  glyphs  were  conceived  to 
have  originally  been  used.  This  difference  in  use  was  explained  in  terms  of  the 
metaphysical  possibilities  provided  for  by  the  doxastic,  dianoetic,  or  intellec¬ 
tive  properties  of  the  scripts  themselves;  but  insofar  as  they  are  explanations, 
the  facts  that  are  explained  are  precisely  the  range  of  the  use  of  the  scripts 
for  respectively  secular  and  religious  purposes.  The  decisive  characteristic  of 
hieroglyphic  Egyptian  which  motivated  the  tradition’s  explanatory  endeavour, 
in  other  words,  was  not  primarily  -  as  with  modern  historical  and  philologi¬ 
cal  inquiries  -  the  script’s  relation  to  the  morpho-syntactical  substrate,  but  its 
symbolic  and  sapiential  functions. 

For  that  reason,  within  the  framework  of  the  contrast  between  the  classical 
and  Egyptological  purposes  in  examining  hieroglyphs,  the  absence  from  the 
Greek  accounts  of  sustained  observation  of  this  substrate  in  favour  of  a  sym¬ 
bolic  or  allegoristic  conception  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  is  neither  an  accidental 
feature  of  those  accounts,  conditioned  by  a  declining  understanding  of  their 
historical  use,  nor  an  obstacle  to  a  developed  hieroglyphic  semantics.  In  fact, 
the  former  is  both  explicitly  acknowledged  as  a  classificatory  feature,  distinctly 
characterized  by  its  function,  and  given  independent  theoretical  justification. 
Crucially,  even  from  the  historical  and  philological  perspective,  as  such  the 
account  also  answers  to  features  of  genuinely  Egyptian  inscriptional  practice. 
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One  aspect  of  Horapollo’s  text  is  often  a  pressing  problem  for  readers:  namely, 
that  what  might  count,  by  Horapollo’s  lights,  as  a  correct  explanation  might  be 
either  lost,  at  least  to  post-decipherment  Egyptologists,  or  unprincipled  to  the 
point  of  opacity  Even  where  Horapollo  had  correctly  understood  the  meanings 
of  hieroglyphs,  the  proper  way  to  explain  how  they  come  to  mean  what  they 
do  was  the  province  of  the  decipherment  project,  not  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion.  In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  problem,  my  initial  aim  was  therefore  to  estab¬ 
lish  hieroglyphics  both  as  a  proper  topic  for  philosophical  investigation,  and 
as  methodologically  principled.  To  that  end  I  attempted  to  re-establish  those 
standards  in  the  context  of  later  Neoplatonic  theories  of  language. 

Starting  from  the  observation  that  Horapollo’s  explanations  variously  appeal 
to  the  referents,  causes,  and  functions  of  the  items  depicted  by  hieroglyphs,  as 
well  as  formal  similarities,  relational  analogies,  and  shared  attributes  alluded 
to  between  the  glyphs  and  the  phenomena  signified,  distinguishable  senses  of 
‘explanations  of  meaning’  are  identifiable.  The  first  operates  along  an  axis  that  is 
recognisably  semantic  even  by  modern  standards:  an  explanation  of  how  indi¬ 
viduals,  particular  items  or  features  of  the  world,  are  meant.  This  was  explored 
through  both  a  bipartite  theory  of  meaning  according  to  which  words  directly 
signify  things  without  the  mediation  of  concepts,  and  another,  tripartite,  the¬ 
ory  that  explains  the  composition  of  these  individuals  in  factual  conditions,  by 
virtue  of  which  predicative  statements  directly  signify  concepts  and  thereby, 
indirectly  things.  In  a  sophisticated  version  of  the  theory,  as  developed  by  Iam- 
blichus,  words  signify  neither  common  concepts,  nor  particular  things,  but  par¬ 
ticular  things  insofar  as  they  fall  under  common  concepts.  These  variations  are 
not,  however,  mutually  exclusive,  since  the  tripartite  theory  is  dependent  on  the 
bipartite  theory  for  the  meaningfulness  of  the  terms  used  in  predicative  state¬ 
ments  verifiable  or  falsifiable  by  reference  to  the  sensible  world. 

The  next  step  was  to  supplement  the  semantic  account  with  an  independently 
characterizable  substrate  of  inquiry  into  natural  phenomena  ( cpvaioXoyia ) .  The 
focus  here  was  on  hieroglyphic  signs  as  depictions  of  realia  of  Egyptian  prove¬ 
nance,  reflecting  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  categorical  hierarchies  that  might 
be  thought  to  legitimize  inference  to  the  meanings  of  the  glyphs.  By  this  means 
context  could  be  established  that  provide  both  a  justificatory  framework  for  the 
semantic  account  and  a  methodological  principle  legitimizing  hieroglyphics  as 
subject  to  an  explicitly  exegetical  procedure. That  context  brought  the  Graeco- 
Roman  lexicographical  tradition  together  with  the  natural  history  tradition  in 
order  to  highlight  the  ways  in  which  typically  figurative  uses  of  hieroglyphs 
lend  themselves  to  analysis  in  terms  of  a  causal-empirical  resource  productive 
of  a  parallel  conceptual-semantic  range.  This  parallelism  necessarily  has  conse¬ 
quences  for  and  raises  questions  about  how  properly  to  assign  genre  to  a  work 
exploiting  it.  One  possibility  is  to  treat  it  as  a  Econian  platypus  with  a  dual  that 
nature  reflects  a  distinctively  semiotic,  rather  than  purely  semantic  interest.  This 
alone  will  not  account  for  the  moral  and  allegorical  content,  however.  For  this 
reason  a  third  type  of  explanation  is  called  for. 
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This  third  type  of  explanation  of  meaning  operates  on  a  quite  distinct  axis, 
also  semantic,  in  that  it  is  still  concerned  to  explain  ways  in  which  hieroglyphs 
mean  what  they  do,  but  it  also  aligns  the  linguistic  with  a  parallel  metaphysical 
account  originating  with  Iamblichus.  There  had  also  been  earlier  theoretical 
expressions  of  the  particular  superiority  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  for  theologi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  purposes  of  this  kind,  both  among  the  Egyptians  them¬ 
selves  and  in  the  Greek  philosophical  tradition,  emerging,  for  example,  in  the 
hermetic  corpus  of  writings.  It  is,  however,  with  the  specifically  Neoplatonic 
development  in  the  understanding  of  hieroglyphs  that  we  are  concerned  here. 
The  main  reason  for  this  particular  focus  is  the  scholastic  and  curricular  inclina¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  representatives  of  Neoplatonism.  This  allows  for  far  greater 
integration  of  their  treatment  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  into  the  broader  philo¬ 
sophical  project  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  view  of  the  theological  virtues  of  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  came  under 
sharp  attack  from  Christian  quarters.  The  chief  objections  were  to  its  propo¬ 
nents’  reliance  on  extra-scriptural  texts  and  the  tendency  to  what  its  opponents 
saw  as  sophistical  lines  of  reasoning.  Two  texts  belonging  to  the  Nag'-Hammadi 
corpus,  The  Gospel  of  Truth  and  The  Discourse  on  the  Eighth  and  Ninth,  had 
explained  the  superiority  of  hieroglyphs  for  such  purposes  in  terms  of  the 
non-discursive  unity  of  the  hieroglyphic  character  in  signifying  its  meaning  —  a 
feature  of  their  use  given  similar  emphasis  in  Plotinus’  reflections  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  formulating  higher  order  truths  as  complete  thoughts. 

I  further  examined  the  methodological  rationale  for  Iamblichus’  use  of  intel¬ 
lective  interpretation  ( vospa  dscopia)  as  a  means  of  aligning  the  tripartite  theory 
of  meaning  within  the  logico-metaphysical  context  it  subsequently  acquired.  In 
this  way  the  three  modes  of  hieroglyphic  expression  could  be  established  within 
a  framework  of  hieroglyphic  exegesis  according  to  a  process  of ‘analytic  ascent’. 
Thereby  proceeding  from  the  sensible  phenomena  depicted  by  hieroglyphs, 
through  the  universal  concepts  under  which  they  fall  to  acquire  meaning,  the 
exegete  can  arrive  at  their  intelligible  causes.  The  three  modes  of  expression, 
on  this  reading,  are  the  doxastic  language  of  sensible  phenomena,  the  direct 
representation  of  complete  thoughts  as  an  ungenerated  unity,  and  the  sym¬ 
bolic  allusion  to  primary  intelligible  causes.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  hieroglyphs 
that  facilitates  the  procedure.  They  are  composites  of  material  images  and  non- 
discursive  thought,  and  are  thus  capable  of  symbolizing  intelligible  realities. This 
is  particularly  crucial  for  the  viability  of  ‘intellective  interpretation’  of  hiero¬ 
glyphs,  precisely  because  it  makes  natural  signs  subject  to  the  kind  of  discursive 
inferential  procedures  we  saw  in  Chapter  3  that  lead  to  metaphysical  insights. 

The  range  of  evidence  presented  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this  investigation 
and  briefly  outlined  again  in  this  Conclusion  supports  several  lines  of  argument 
for  thinking  that  the  variety  of  uses  of  hieroglyphs  recognized  by  the  Greek 
tradition  generally,  and  Horapollo  in  particular,  is  both  more  nuanced  and  more 
theoretically  stable  than  could  properly  be  judged  independently  of  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophical  context.  It  will  be  helpful  then  at  this  point  to  take 
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the  opportunity  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  salient  distinctions  those  uses 
observe. These  sign  uses  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1  epistolographic,  directly  recording  the  phonetic  content  of  the  spoken 
language 

(in  evidence  in  the  Hieroglyphica  only  in  a  handful  of  Coptic  words  pre¬ 
served  in  Greek  script) 

2  pictographic,  by  mimesis  signifying  the  referent  depicted  by  the  hieroglyph 
(it  is  in  fact  unclear  whether  the  Greek  tradition  ever  conceives  of  the 
depictive  properties  of  hieroglyphs  as  purely  pictographic  in  this  sense) 

3  figurative,  by  formal  (or  phonetic)  affinity 

(extensively  represented  in  the  Hieroglyphica,  often  conjunctively  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  natural  signs  as  an  exegetical  resource  for  both  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  production  of  hieroglyphic  signs) 

4  allegorical,  by  allusion 

(also  widely  exemplified  in  the  Hieroglyphica,  often  without  any  explicit 
distinction  being  made  between  the  allegorical  and  the  figurative  uses) 

In  certain  cases  the  latter  two  uses  enumerated  are  exemplified  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  hieroglyphic  example.  Horapollo  does  not  use  the  hieroglyph  of  a  dung- 
beetle,1  for  example,  in  a  non-symbolic  pictographic  mode  of  expression,  to  mean 
Scarabaeus  pilularius.  However,  according  to  the  figurative  use,  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
ceptual  relation  (in  the  sense  of  employing  metonymy  or  synecdoche,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  Champollion’s  analysis),  the  scarab  can  signify  the  predicable  attribute 
‘sole-begotten’.  Also,  in  accordance  with  the  allegorical  use,  by  virtue  of  a  shared 
point  of  comparison,  a  rolling,  circular  passage,  a  periodic  generative  capacity, 
‘the  sun’.2 

As  they  appear  in  Horapollo,  the  pictographic,  figurative,  and  allegorical  types 
are  furthermore  symbolic  in  the  technical  sense  according  to  which  each  of 
the  three  semantic  classification-types  is  assigned  a  corresponding  role  in  what 
I  have  identified  as  the  non-discursive  presentation  of  ethical  injunctions  and 
cosmic  disclosures.  This  is  possible  because  a  hieroglyph  for  Horapollo  is  nei¬ 
ther  exclusively  the  sensible  object  it  depicts  for  perception,  nor  exclusively 
the  apprehensible  content  it  signifies  for  thought.  A  hieroglyph  is  a  non- 
discursive  unity  of  object  and  thought  that  is  nonetheless  amenable  to  discursive 
analysis  as  a  sensible-intelligible  composite,  and  as  such,  a  symbol  in  something 
like  the  etymological  sense. 

In  its  capacity  as  a  linguistic  sign,  then,  a  single  example  might  span  the 
three  -  pictographic,  conceptual,  and  allusive  -  expressive  modes,  but  as  a 
hieroglyphic  symbol  it  also  intelligibly  encompasses  the  perceptible,  natural, 
and  cosmic  realms:  (i)  the  empirically  perceptible  creature,  Scarabaeus  pilularius; 

(ii)  the  conceptual  apprehensible  natural-causal  content,  ‘sole-begotten’;  and 

(iii)  the  metaphysical  principle  allegorically  alluded  to,  namely,  a  ‘periodic  gen¬ 
erative  capacity’. 
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To  the  extent  that  the  Hieroglyphica  does  exhibit  characteristically  Neopla¬ 
tonic  features,  three  particularly  striking  aspects  emerge  from  the  account  of 
their  significance  for  the  original  reconstructive  aim. 

Firstly,  the  distinctions,  apparently  so  clear-cut  at  the  outset,  between  Egyp¬ 
tology’s  philological  interest  in  Horapollo’s  Hieroglyphica,  and  what  it  conceived, 
in  accordance  with  its  methods  for  assessing  its  contribution  to  that  interest,  the 
text’s  excesses  and  failures  to  be,  are  a  good  deal  less  self-evident  than  they  may 
initially  have  seemed.  Both  Gardiner’s  charges  of  unsound  claims  and  suspect 
methods  and  the  valuable  correctives  ofVergote  and  Sbordone  are  born  out  of 
an  interest  in  a  discipline-specific  conception  of  what  constitutes  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphs.  This  gives  rise  to  either  or  both  of  two 
possible  consequences.  The  first  is  that  the  full  range  of  the  text’s  own  theoreti¬ 
cal  orientation,  or  the  possible  variety  of  hieroglyphic  meaning  for  which  it 
provides,  is  therefore  blocked  in  advance  in  favour  of  only  those  explanations 
that  elucidate  hieroglyphic  materials  significant  for  their  philological  content. 
The  second  is  that  any  area  within  that  range  that  fails  to  demonstrate  the  rel¬ 
evant  philological  credentials  is  deprecated  as  failing  to  measure  up  to  theoreti¬ 
cally  exacting  standards  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  often  precisely  the  sorts  of  uses  of 
hieroglyphs  recognized  in,  for  example,  the  varied  senses  in  which  ‘sense-signs’ 
function  that  inform  the  deprecated  explanations  the  text  offers.  This  may  be, 
for  example,  through  formal  and  phonetic  affinities  that  explain  glyphic  allu¬ 
sions  to  shared  comparators,  or  through  extended  secondary  uses  that  might 
more  formally  be  designated  symbolic  by  virtue  of  their  quasi-gestural  use  in 
the  roles  of  those  natural  items  they  depict. 

Secondly,  what  is  perhaps  most  important  is  not  only  the  vindication  of  the 
explanations  by  appropriately  selective  citation  of  the  methodological  resources 
available,  but  also  the  pivotal  role  hieroglyphs  play  in  justifying  the  development 
of  those  theoretical  methods.  There  is,  however,  a  focal  adjustment  required 
in  order  to  see  this.  In  other  words,  even  if  the  philosophical  context  I  have 
described  were  not  the  instigating  circumstance  of  its  composition,  then  at  least 
it  still  appears  to  have  been  the  appropriated  mechanism  according  to  which  it 
was  composed.  We  need  not  choose  to  read  the  Hieroglyphica  as  an  exercise  in 
the  derivation  of  the  rules  governing  hieroglyphic  practice  from  insufficient 
or  unreliable  evidence.  We  might  do  better  to  recognize  the  fact  that  certain 
hieroglyphs  have  known  meanings  (provided  by  a  natural-historical  resource), 
which  legitimizes  an  increasingly  productive  hermeneutic  (such  as  we  find  in 
Book  Two  of  the  Hieroglyphica )  for  expressing  allusive  and  symbolic  meanings  - 
otherwise  unavailable  to  non-hieroglyphic  forms  of  language  -  for  signs  with 
previously  unknown  meanings. 

Thirdly,  the  repeated  transitions  from  natural  sign  to  hieroglyphic  sign,  from 
logic  to  metaphysics,  are  transitions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  presupposed.  But  this  does  not  entail  that  those  distinctions  are  the  more 
fundamental  basis  upon  which  to  establish  the  continuity  and  cohesion  of  the 
exegesis  exploiting  such  transitions.  The  basis  for  the  charge  against  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphica  that  its  explanations  are  ‘fantastic’  is  in  fact  what  gives  the  transition 
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its  significance.  It  is  not  the  transgression  of  historical  standards  of  enquiry  by 
which  it  thereby  is  deprived  of  significance,  but  what  makes  the  transition  sig¬ 
nificant  as  a  symbol. 

What  distinguishes  symbolic  glyphs  is  that  they  are  glyphs  put  to  non- 
pictographic  (i.e.  non-nominal)  and  non-predicative  uses. Their  use  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  these  functions  in  such  a  way  as  to  separate  them  through  a  ‘vertical’ 
relation  of  dependence  they  have  on  the  non-symbolic  horizontally  related 
Porphyrian  uses.  This  vertical  relation  is  the  basis  of  their  claim  to  symbolic 
depth.  Here  I  am  concerned  neither  with  an  instance  of  nominally  identifica¬ 
tion  of  leonine  vigilance  or  maternal  solicitude,  nor  with  a  case  of  predicatively 
attributing  these,  but  with  an  admonition  of  vigilance  and  an  exhortation  to  solici¬ 
tude.  The  glyph  is  not  presented  as  an  ostensive  substitute  for  the  sensible  or 
perceptible  item  it  depicts,  but  as  itself  a  sensible  or  perceptible  item  but  with 
an  intelligible  function  above  and  beyond  those  of  its  nominatum. 

As  we  have  seen,  all  three  modes  of  hieroglyphic  are  in  fact  susceptible  of 
expression,  or  ‘translation’  into  Greek,  but  the  particular  superiority  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  Egyptian  over  Greek  as  a  wholly  symbolic  language  nonetheless  entails 
the  impossibility  of  such  symbolism  being  conducted  in  the  latter  language. 
However,  this  impossibility  is  not  a  consequence  of  an  independently  moti¬ 
vated  prescription  of  hieroglyphs  for  symbolic  use,  but  that  it  is  so  prescribed  is 
a  consequence  of  a  hieroglyph’s  peculiar  capacity  for  being  put  to  use  as  alle¬ 
gory,  allusion,  and  symbol.  Ultimately,  then,  it  is  in  the  diverging  explanatory 
orientation  of  its  two  books  and  the  consequent  facility  of  its  explanations  for 
generating  both  signs  and  meanings,  hieroglyphic,  natural,  and  divine,  that  the 
unique  value  of  Horapollo’s  Hieroglyphica  lies. 


Notes 


1  Horapoll o,  Hieroglyphica  1.10.  [77 cog  povoysvsg], 

2  Cf.  Horapollo,  Hieroglyphica  2.46.  [ITcbq  avOpconov  iazpevovza  eavzdv  and  xprjapov] ;  2.49. 
[17 cog avOpconov aacpaXcoq oiKovvza  noXiv] ; 2.50.  [17 cog avOpconov aaOsvcbg e/ovza, ko.'i  vcp ' 
ezspov  KOxadwoKO uevov]  ;  2.52.  [77 cog  avOpconov  SrjXovaiv  aaOevff  ku.i  nponezsvopsvov ]; 
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Appendix  1 

Horap olio’s  hieroglyphs  and  their 
meanings1 


SECTION 

GLYPHS 

MEANINGS 

1.1 

fjfoov  real  asXpvrjv 
(the  sun  and  the  moon); 
ocpiv  sxovza  r fjv  ovpav  vnd  rd  loindv 
aco pa  KpVTtTO psvvjv 
(a  serpent  with  its  tail  concealed  by 
the  rest  of  its  body) 

aicbva 

(eternity) 

1.2 

ocpiv  trjv  savzov  sodiovia  ovpav , 
ecmypevov  cpoXiat  noudXaiq 
(a  serpent  devouring  its  own  tail , 
marked  with  variegated  scales) 

Koapov 
(the  universe) 

1.3 

laiv,  zovzsazi  yvvaiKa 
(Isis,  that  is  a  woman) 

sviavzov 
(the  year); 
r fjv  6sdv 
(the  goddess  [Isis]) 

1.4 

fiaiv 

(a  branch); 

aefojvrjv  SK&azpappkvrjv  siq  rd  k&zco 
(the  moon  with  its  horns  turned 
downward) 

pfjva 

(the  month) 

1.5 

zszapzov  apovpaq 

(the  fourth  part  of  an  aroura) 

to  sviazdpsvov  ezog 
(the  current  year) 

1.6 

ispaxa 
(a  hawk) 

0SOV 
(a  god); 
vipoq 

(something  sublime); 

zansivcoaiv 

(something  lowly); 

vnspoxpv 

(superiority); 

aipa 

(blood); 

V  IK  f)V 

(victory); 

Apsa 

(Ares); 

Acppodizrjv 

(Aphrodite) 

SECTION 

GLYPHS 

MEANINGS 

1.7 

f  f  r  y 

o  ispaq 
(the  hawk) 

if/vxr/v 
(the  soul) 

1.8 

Svo  iepaKaq 

(two  hawks  [the  male,  the  female]) 

’Apea  Kai  Acppodhrjv 
(Ares  and  Aphrodite) 

1.9 

Svo  Kopcbvaq 
(two  crows) 

yapov 

(marriage) 

1.10 

K&vdapov 
(a  scarab) 

povoyevsg 

(sole-begotten); 

ysveaiv 

(birth); 

nazepa 

(a  father); 

Koapov 
(the  world); 
avdpa 
(man) 

1.11 

yvna 
(a  vulture) 

prjzspa 
(a  mother); 

Plsipiv 

(sight); 

opiov 

(boundaries); 
npoyvcoaiv 
(foreknowledge); 
eviavrov 
(the  year); 
ovpaviav 
(the  heavens); 
sXsrj  pova 
(pity); 

AOrjvav 

(Athene); 

Hpav 

(Hera); 

dpaxpag  Svo 
(two  drachmas) 

1.12 

Kavdapov  xai  yvna 
(a  beetle  [scarab]  and  a  vulture); 
yvna  Kai  Kavdapov 
(a  vulture  and  a  beetle) 

r'H(paicjTOV 

(Hephaistus); 

AOrjvav 

(Athene) 

1.13 

aoxspa 
(a  star) 

@sdv  eyKoapiov 
(the  encosmic  God); 
sipappsvrjv 
(fate); 

tov  nevrs  apiQpov 
(the  number  5) 

SECTION 

GLYPHS 

MEANINGS 

1.14 

KVVOKSCpaXoV 
(a  baboon) 

oeXrjvrjv 
(the  moon); 

OlKOVpBVfjV 

(the  inhabited  earth); 

ypappaza 

(letters); 

ispsa 

(a  priest); 

opyfjv 

(anger); 

KoXvpfdov 
(a  diver) 

1.15 

KWOKsepaXov  axfuazi  to i cods'  sazcoza 

Kal  zdg  xsiPa?  ovpavdv  enaipovza, 

faoiXsiov  zs  sni  zfjg  KsepaXfjq  sxovza 
(a  baboon ,  but  in  this  way:  standing ,  with 
its  hands  raised  to  heaven  and  a  crown  on 
its  head) 

osXrjvrjq  avatoXrjv 
(moonrise) 

1.16 

KvvoKscpaXov  KaOrjjjevov  Cqjov 
(the  baboon,  but  seated) 

iorjuspiaq  Svo 
(the  two  equinoxes) 

1.17 

Xsovza 
(a  lion) 

Ovpov 

(spiritedness) 

1.18 

Xsovzog  zd  spnpooOsv 
(the  forequarters  of  a  lion) 

aXKrjv 

(strength) 

1.19 

Xsovrog  KstpaXr/v 
(the  head  of  a  lion) 

syprjyopoza  fj  Kai  (pvXaxa 
(that  one  is  wide  awake  and  on 
guard) 

1.20 

zco  avzcp  orjpsicp 
(the  same  sign) 

cpofepov 

(fear) 

1.21 

Xsovza 
(a  lion); 

zpsiq  vdpiaq  psyaXaq 

(three  great  water-jars); 

ovpavdv  Kai  yfjv  vdeop  avafiXvfpvoav 

(water  gushing  forth  over  heaven  and  earth) 

NsiXov  avafiaoiv 
(the  rising  of  the  Nile) 

1.22 

Ovptarrjpiov  Katdpevov  Kai  snavco 
Kapdiav 

(a  burning  censer  and  a  heart  above  it) 

Aiymtmv 

(Egypt) 

1.23 

ovoKstpaXov 

(a  man  with  an  ass’s  head) 

dvOpconov  pi)  curodripfiaavza 
zfjg  Tiazpidoq 

(a  man  who  has  never  travelled) 

1.24 

Svo  KscpaXaq  avOpcbxcov  (foypatpovcn , 
trjv  psv  tov  aposvoq  saco  fXsnovaav , 
trjv  Se  drjXvKtjv  eiqco 
(two  human  heads,  one  a  male,  looking  in, 
the  other  a  female,  looking  out) 

cpvXaKtrjpiov 
(a  phylactery) 

SECTION 

GLYPHS 

MEANINGS 

1.25 

fidzpaxov 
(a  frog) 

dvOpconov  dnXaozov 
(an  unformed  man) 

1.26 

Xaycodv 
(a  hare) 

avoifiv 
(an  opening) 

1.27 

yX&aaav  Kai  vcpaipov  ocpOaXpov 
(a  tongue  and  a  bloodshot  eye); 
yX&aaav  Kai  xsipa  vnoK&xco 
(a  tongue  and  a  hand  beneath) 

to  Xsysiv 
(speech) 

1.28 

dpiOpov  j  aker 

(the  number  1,095,  which  is  the  number  of 
a  triennium) 

dcpcoviav 

(silence) 

1.29 

depoq  (pcovrjv 

(the  sound  of  air,  that  is  thunder) 

(pcovrjv  uaKpoOsv 
(a  distant  voice) 

1.30 

nanbpon  dsoprjv 
(a  bundle  of  papyri) 

dpxoiioyoviav 
(ancient  descent) 

1.31 

dpxfjv  ozopazog 

(the  beginning  of  the  mouth) 

ysvaiv 

(taste) 

1.32 

SsKas g  apiQiiov 
(the  number  1 6) 

ijdovrjv 

(pleasure) 

1.33 

Svo  SsKas cq  apiQpovq 
(two  16s) 

avvovaiav 

(copulation) 

1.34 

cpoiviKa  zd  opvsov 
(the  phoenix) 

ipvxrjv  svravda  noXvv  xpovov 
Siatpifovaav 
(the  soul  delaying  here  a  long 
time); 

nXrjppvpav 
(a  flood) 

1.35 

cpoiviKa  zd  opvsov 
(a  phoenix) 

tov  xpovicoq  and  cq svrjq 
smdrjpovvm 

(the  return  of  the  long- absent 
traveller) 

1.36 

If  IV 

(an  ibis) 

KapSiav 
(the  heart) 

1.37 

ovpavdv  Spoaov  faXXovra 
(the  heavens  dropping  dew) 

naidsiav 

(education) 

1.38 

peXav  Kai  kookivov  Kai  a/oiviov 
(ink,  and  a  sieve,  and  a  reed) 

aiyvnzia  ypdppaza 
(Egyptian  letters); 
ispoypappazsa 
(a  scribe); 
nspag 
(a  limit) 

SECTION 

GLYPHS 

MEANINGS 

ispoypapparsa 
(a  sacred  scribe); 

Trpocpyjzrjv 
(a  prophet); 
evracpiaorpv 
(an  embalmer); 
anXfjva 
(the  spleen); 

1.39 

Kvva 

oacpppmv 

(a  dog) 

(odour); 

ysXcoza 

(laughter); 

Tizappov 

(sneezing); 

apxpv 

(rule); 

SiKaozr/v 
(a  judge) 

1.40 

tea  Kvvi  tcai  faaiXiKfjv  axoXfjv 
napaKSiqXvrjv ,  [axtjpa  yvpvov] 

(the  royal  stole  beside  the  dog,  who  is  naked) 

apxfiv  tj  SiKaarrjv 
(a  magistrate  or  judge) 

1.41 

cpbXoxa  oiKiaq 

naozocpopov 

(a  house-guard) 

(the  shrine-bearer) 

1.42 

avOpconov  tag  &pag  saOiovxa 

cbpooKonov 

(a  man  eating  the  hours) 

(the  horoscopist) 

1.43 

n vp  Kai  vdcop 

ayveiav 

(fire  and  water) 

(purity) 

1.44 

ixOvv 

aOspnov  tj  tcai  pvaoq 

(a  fish) 

(the  lawless  or  abominable) 

1.45 

ocpiv 

or 6  pa 

(a  serpent) 

(the  mouth) 

1.46 

ravpov  vyifj  cpvaiv  e/ovra 

dvSpsiov  psra  atxxppoavvrjq 

(a  bull  with  his  member  erect) 

(courage  with  temperance) 

1.47 

ravpov  cbziov 

aKopv 

(the  ear  of  a  bull) 

(hearing) 

1.48 

rpayov 

aidoiov  dvdpdq  noXvyovov 

(a  goat) 

(the  member  of  a  fecund  man) 

1.49 

opvya 

aKaOapaiav 

(an  oryx) 

(impurity) 

1.50 

juviav 

acpaviopov 

(a  mouse) 

(disappearance) 

1.51 

pvppr/Ka 

hapdztjza 

fifty) 

(impudence) 

1.52 

pvppr/Ka 

yvcboiv 

(an  ant) 

(knowledge) 

SECTION 

GLYPHS 

MEANINGS 

1.53 

yj'lva/.ojTtsKO. 

(a  vulpanser  [ Chenopolex ]) 

vidv 
(a  son) 

1.54 

neXeKava 
(a  pelican) 

avow 

(a  fool,  foolishness); 

deppova 

(imprudence) 

1.55 

KOVKOVCpaV 

(a  stork) 

sv/apiariav 

(gratitude) 

1.56 

innoTiordpov  ovv/otg  Svo  Karoo 
flsnovraq 

(two  hippopotamus  claws ,  turned  down) 

aSiKov  Kai  ayapioxov 
(the  unjust  and  the  ungrateful) 

1.57 

nspiorspdv 
(a  dove) 

axdpiarov  7tpdq  rovq  savrov 
svspysraq 

(ingratitude  for  kindness  to 
oneself) 

1.58 

Kodaq  avOpcbnov  sv  vSan 
nspinarovvraq 
(men  walking  on  water) 

rd  cj.Sijva.TOV  yeveodai 
(what  cannot  happen) 

1.59 

ocpiv  KoaposiScbq  saxrjpanapsvov,  ov 
rfjv  ovpdv  sv  rep  ardpan  noiovoi,  rd 
de  ovopa  rov  fdaoiXecoq  sv  psacp  rep 
siliy  pan 

(a  serpent  represented  as  the  cosmos,  with  its 
tail  in  its  mouth  and  the  name  of  the  king 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  coils) 

fiacnXsa  Kpdnarov 
(a  very  powerful  king) 

1.60 

rdv  ocpiv  syprjyopora 

(the  serpent  in  a  state  of  watchfulness) 

faoiXsa  cpvXaKa 
(the  king  as  guardian) 

1.61 

av rdv  ocpiv  sv  psoco  ds  avrov  oikov 
psyav 

(the  serpent  and  in  the  middle  a  great  palace) 

Koapoxparopa 
(a  cosmic  ruler) 

1.62 

pshaaav 
(a  bee) 

Xadv  nsiOrjviov  fiaoiXsi 
(the  people  obedient  to  the  king) 

1.63 

r/phopov  ocpiv 
(a  serpent  cut  in  half 

ftaoilsa  pspovq  Koapov 
Kparovvra 

(the  king  ruling  part  of  the 
cosmos) 

1.64 

rdv  oXoKXrjpov  ocpiv 
(a  complete  serpent) 

navroKparopa 

(the  almighty  (pantocrator)) 

1.65 

Svo  nodaq  d.vOpconov  sv  vdo.n 
(two  human  feet  in  water) 

yvaepsa 
(a  fuller) 

1.66 

oeXijvpc  oyfua 
(the  figure  of  a  moon) 

pfjva 
(a  month) 

SECTION 

GLYPHS 

MEANINGS 

1.67 

KpOKdSeiAOV 
( a  crocodile) 

dpnaya 
(a  plunderer); 
noXvyovov 
(a  fecund  man); 
paivopsvov 
(a  madman) 

1.68 

Svo  ocpOaXpovq  KpoKodsiXov 
(two  crocodile’s  eyes) 

dvazoXrjv 
(the  rising  [stm]) 

1.69 

KpoKodsiXov  KSKVCpdm 
( a  crocodile  hunched  up) 

Svmv 
(a  sunset) 

1.70 

KpoKodsiXov  ovpdv 
(the  tail  of  a  crocodile) 

GKOZOq 

(shadows) 

2.1 

dozepa 
(a  star) 

Qeov 

(a  god); 

deiXrjv 

(twilight); 

vvKza 

(night); 

Xpovov 

(time); 

if/vxijv  dvOpcbnov 
(a  man’s  soul) 

2.2 

dszov  vsoooov 
(an  eagle’s  chick) 

dppsvoyovov 

(the  bearing  of  male  children); 

kvkXosiSov 

(a  circle); 

anspjia  dvOpcbnov 
(a  man’s  sperm) 

2.3 

Svo  noSaq  avvrjypsvovq  Kai  fiefit^Koraq 
(two  feet  together  and  standing) 

dpopov  r/Xiov  zov  sv  zaig 
Xsipspiaiq  zponaiq 
(the  course  of  the  sun  at  the  winter 
solstice) 

2.4 

dvOpcbnov  Kapdiav  cpapvyyoq  ppztjpsvtjv 
(a  man’s  heart  hanging  from  his  gullet) 

ayaOov  avOpdonov  azopa 
(the  mouth  of  a  good  man) 

2.5 

X^ipsg  i\  psv  onXov  Kpazovaa,  rj  ds  zo<jov 
(a  man’s  hands ,  one  of  them  holding  a  shield 
and  the  other  a  bow) 

noXepov  azopa 
(the  jaws  of  battle) 

2.6 

SokzvXov 
(a  finger) 

AvQpcbnov  azopaxov 
(a  man’s  stomach) 

2.7 

aiSoiov  x^ipi  Kpazovpsvov 
(a  penis  pressed  by  a  hand) 

oaxppoovvrjv  dvOpcbnov 
(temperance  in  a  man) 

2.8 

AvOr}  avepcbvrjq 
(an  anemone  flower) 

vooov 

(human  disease) 

SECTION 

GLYPHS 

MEANINGS 

2.9 

zd  vcoziaiov  OGTOVV 

(a  spine) 

OGCpVV 

(the  loins); 

<ozdoiv>  avOpcoTiov 
(masculinity) 

2.10 

opvyog  ogtovv 
(a  quail’s  bone) 

diapovfjv  Kai  aocpaXeiav 
(the  enduring  and  stable) 

2.11 

avdfJOJTTOl  Svo  dsilOVjJBVOl 
(two  men  in  an  attitude  of  greeting) 

opovoiav 

(unanimity) 

2.12 

avdpconoq  KaOconXiopevoq  Kai  xo^evcov 
(a  man  in  armour  shooting  an  arrow) 

oyXov 
(the  mob) 

2.13 

avOpamov  daxxvXoq 
(a  man’s  finger) 

dvapezprjoiv 

(measurement) 

2.14 

rjXiov  kvkXov  avv  aaxspi  pexa  r/Xiov 
Simeon  Siya  xexpppevov 
(a  solar  disk  with  stars,  and  the  disk  is 
cut  in  two) 

yvvaiKa  syxvov 
(a  pregnant  woman) 

2.15 

<eiq>  xrjv  avaxoXfjv  ispai  sni  pexecbpov 
Oscov  avepovq 

(a  hawk  rising  towards  the  gods); 
ispa <q  diaxexauevoq  xaq  nxspvyaq  sv  aepi 
oiov  nzkpvyag  sxovza 
(a  hawk  with  its  wings  expanded  in  the  air) 

dvspovg 

(winds) 

2.16 

Konxvdq  siq  ovpavdv  avafiaivcov 
(smoke  mounting  towards  heaven) 

nvp 

(fire) 

2.11 

fiodq  appsvoq  Kspaq 
(a  bull’s  horn) 

epyov 

(work) 

2.18 

fiodq  OtjXeiaq  Kspaq 
(a  cow’s  horn) 

noivpv 

(punishment) 

2.19 

Kpozopf)  avv  paxodpa 
(the  bust  with  a  sword) 

avoGiozrjza 

(impiety) 

2.20 

i7uro g  nozdpiog 
(a  hippopotamus) 

dbpav 
(an  hour) 

2.21 

sXacpog  Kar’  sviavzdv  fiXaozavei  zd 

Kspaza 
(a  stag’s  horns) 

noXvypovia 
(a  long  space  of  time) 

2.22 

XvKog  Imsozpa ppsvog 
(a  wolf  turning  back); 
kvcov  [ a Tzsazp appsvog] 

(a  dog  [turning  back]) 

a7toazpo(pr]v 

(escape) 

2.23 

aKorj 
(an  ear) 

peXXov  epyov 
(future  work) 
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2.24 

o(pfj <5,  dsponsxrjq 
( a  wasp  in  flight); 
aiua  KpoKoSsiXov  j3Xa.nxiK.6v 
(the  poisonous  blood  of  a  crocodile) 

fiXanxiKOV 

(noxious); 

cpovsa 

(murderer) 

2.25 

VVKTlKOpa £ 

(the  night-owl) 

aicpviSiov  Oavaxov 
(a  sudden  death) 

2.26 

nayiq 
(a  snare); 
cbov 
(an  egg) 

epcoxa  cog  Ofipav  Oavaxov 

(love  as  a  wild  beast); 

nxspdv  dspa 

(winged  air); 

viov 

(son) 

2.21 

Xoyoi  Kal  cpvXXa 
(word  and  leaves); 

[iifiXiov  eocppayicrpevov 
(a  signed  book) 

naXaidxrjxa 
(the  very  old) 

2.28 

icXipa <5, 

(a  ladder) 

noXiopidav 

(a  siege) 

2.29 

ypdppaxa  sura,  sv  dvai  daKxvXoiq 
nepiexdjjBva 

(seven  letters  surrounded  by  two  fingers) 

dneipov 
(the  infinite); 
povaav 
(a  muse); 
poipav 
(fate) 

2.30 

ypappi)  opOfj  pia  a  pa  ypappfj 
sniKSKappevr] 

(a  line  superimposed  on  another) 

[<svSsxa>  ypappaq  snmsSovq 
(ten  straight  lines) 

2.31 

/sXiSova 
(a  swallow) 

xr)v  oXoaxspfj  Kxfjoiv  yoviKfjv 
KaxaXsicpOsioav  xoiq  meat 
(the  entire  wealth  of  parents  left  to 
children) 

2.32 

psXcavav  nspiaxspav 
(a  black  dove) 

yvvaiKa  xhPav  smpsivaaav 
dxpi  Oavaxov 

(a  widow  remaining  faithful  to 
death) 

2.33 

ixvsvpova 

(a  weasel  [ichneumon]) 

avOpccmov  aaOsvfj  Kai  pij 
Svvr/Oevxa  savxcb  foriOtjoai 
Si’ eavxov,  dXXd  Sid  xfjq 
dXXojv  sniKOVpiaq 
(a  man  who  is  weak  and  unable 
to  take  care  of  himself  but  is 
dependent  on  others) 

2.34 

opiyavov 

(origanum) 

Xeitf/iv  pvpurjKOJV 
(the  absence  of  ants) 
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2.35 

(jKopmov  Kai  KpoKodeiXov 
(a  scorpion  and  a  crocodile) 

avOpconov  s/Opov,  szspcp  i'aco 
svavziov psvov 
(a  man  at  war  with  another) 

2.36 

yaXfjv 
(the  marten) 

yvvaiKa  avdpdq  spya 
npazzovaav 

(a  woman  who  has  acted  like  a 
man) 

2.31 

XOipov 

(a  pig) 

avOpconov  e^cbXrj 
(a  pernicious  man) 

2.38 

Xsovta  ypatpovaiv  ecoazeiCovta  tovc 
idlovq  cncvpvovq 
(a  lion  tearing  its  cubs  to  pieces) 

Ovpdv  apjszpov }  cbozs  Kai 
sk  zovzov  nvpszzsiv  zdv 

Ovpov psvov 

(unmeasurable  anger ;  as  if  the 
spirits  were  in  a  fever  from  it) 

2.39 

KVKVOV 

(a  swan) 

yspovza  povoiKov 
(a  musical  old  man) 

2.40 

Svo  Kopcbvaq 
(two  crows) 

avdpa  avyyivo psvov  zfj  savzov 
yvvaiKi 

(a  man  mating  with  his  wife) 

2.41 

KavOapov  wcpXov 
(a  blind  beetle) 

avdpa  8s  vnd  rjXiaKfjg  cactivog 
nvpecfavta  Kai  svrevOsv 
anoOavovxa 

(a  man  dead  from  a  sunstroke) 

2.42 

rjpiovov 
(a  mule) 

yvvaiKa  8s  crcsipav 
(a  barren  woman) 

2.43 

zavpov  sni  z a  apiazspa  vsvovza 
(a  bull  facing  the  left); 
zavpov  sni  zd  ds^ia  vsvovza 
(a  bull  facing  the  right) 

yvvaiKa  ysvvrjaaaav  OrjXsa 
fipsfprj 

(a  woman  who  has  borne  female 
infants); 

yvvaiKa  ysvvrjaaaav  appsva 
fpscprj 

(a  woman  who  has  borne  male 
infants) 

2.44 

vsKpdv  innov 
(a  dead  horse) 

acpfjKag 

(wasps) 

2.45 

i'nnov  nazovaav  Xvkov 
(a  mare  kicking  a  wolf 

yvvaiKa  SKzizpcboKOvaav 
(a  woman  who  has  aborted) 

2.46 

cpaaaav  Kparovaav  cpvXXov  ddtpvrjg 
(a  pigeon  holding  a  laurel-leaf) 

avOpconov  iazpsvovza  savzdv 
and  xprjopov 

(a  man  who  has  been  cured  by  the 
answer  of  an  oracle) 

2.47 

aKcbXtjKag 
(worms  [maggots]) 

Kcbvconaq  noXXovg 
(gnats  swarming) 
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2.48 

TtepiGTepav  exovoav  z a  onioOia  opOd 
(a  pigeon  with  its  hind  parts  erect) 

avSpa  pfj  ex°vza  xoXr/v }  dXXy 
dtp  ’  ezepov  Sexopevov 
(a  man  who  by  his  own  nature 
has  no  bile  but  receives  it  from 
another) 

2.49 

aszov  XiOov  fiatTzafovza 
(an  eagle  carrying  off  a  stone) 

avOpconov  dotpaXcbq  oiKodvza 
noXiv 

(a  man  who  lives  safely  in  a  city) 

2.50 

COZlda  KOLl  17T7TOV 

(a  horse  and  a  bustard) 

avOpconov  aoQeveoq 
sxovra,  Kai  vcp  ’  ezepov 
KazadicoKO  uevov 
(a  weak  man  pursued  by  another) 

2.51 

azpovOdv  Kai  yXavKa 
(a  sparrow  and  an  owl) 

avOpconov  npoocpevyovza 
zcp  (Step  ndzpcovi  Kai  pfj 
fdorjOovpevov 

(a  man  fleeing  to  his  patron  and 
not  being  aided  by  him) 

2.52 

WKzepiSa 
(a  bat) 

avOpconov  drjXovcnv  daOevfj 

Kai  nponezevopevov 
(a  weak  man  who  is  rash) 

2.53 

vvKzspiSa  n dkiv  exovoav  odovzaq  Kai 
paozovg 

(a  bat  with  teeth  and  breasts) 

yvvama  OtjlaCovoav,  Kai 

KaXcbq  avazpecpovaav 
(a  woman  giving  suck  and  nursing 
her  children  well) 

2.54 

zpvydva 
(a  turtle-dove) 

avOpconov  KrjXov uevov 
opyfloei  Kai  avXrjziKfjq 

KtjXov pevov 

(a  man  who  loves  dancing  and 
flute  playing) 

2.55 

zezziya 
(a  cicada) 

avOpconov  pvaziKov  Kai 
avXrjziKfjq  KtjXovpevov 
(a  man  of  the  mysteries  and 
initiated) 

2.56 

aezdv 
(an  eagle) 

fdamXsa  idiafovza ,  Kai  pfj 
sXsovvza  sv  zoiq  nzaiapaai 
(a  king  living  in  retirement  and 
giving  no  pity  to  those  in  fault) 

2.57 

cpoiviKa  zd  opveov 
(the  phoenix) 

dnoKazdozaoiv  noXvxpoviov 
(a  long-enduring  restoration) 

2.58 

neXapyov 
(a  stork) 

tpiXondzopa 
(filial  affection) 
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2.59 

sxiv 
(a  viper) 

yvvaiKa  piaovaav  zdv  savrfjg 
avdpa,  Kcd  emfovXsvovaav 
avrcp  sig  Oavarov,  povov 
de  dm  pifiv  KoXaKSVOvaav 
avrov 

(a  wife  who  hates  her  husband 
and  plots  his  death,  and  mates 
with  him  only  through  flattery) 

2.60 

syiSvav 
(a  viper) 

rsKva  drjXovaiv  sniflovXevovTa 
zaig  prjzpaai 

(children  who  hate  their  mother) 

2.61 

flamXioKov 
(a  basilisk) 

avOpconov  drjXovcnv  vnd 
Kazrjyopiag  XoidoprjOevza 

Kai  aaOsvrjaavza 
(a  man  reviled  by  denunciation 
and  fallen  sick  because  of  it) 

2.62 

aaXapdvdpav 
(a  salamander) 

avOpconov  vnd  nvpdg  <ov> 
Kaidpsvov 

(a  man  <not>  burned  by  fire) 

2.63 

danaXana 
(a  mole) 

avOpconov  wtpXdv 
(a  blind  man) 

2.64 

uvpurjxa  xai  mspa.  vvKtepidog 
(an  ant  and  bat’s  wings) 

avOpconov  anpoixov 
(a  man  who  stays  indoors) 

2.65 

Kaoxopa 
(a  beaver) 

avOpconov  did.  ttjg  ohcsiag 
kegcoXeiaq  [iXantopBvov 
(a  man  prevented  from  committing 
suicide) 

2.66 

mOrjKov  eyovxa  omoco  srspov  piKpov 
mdr/xov 

(a  monkey  with  a  little  monkey  behind  him) 

avOpconov  KXrjpovoprjOsvza 
vnd  pspiarjpsvov  zskvov 
(a  man  whose  heir  is  a  son  whom 
he  hates) 

2.61 

mOrjKov  ovpovvm 
(a  monkey  urinating) 

avOpconov  zd  idia  sXazzcbpaza 
Kpvnzovza 

(a  man  concealing  his  inferiority) 

2.68 

aiya 
(a  goat) 

viva  Kara  to  paXXov  OKobovra 
(a  man  of  sha  rp  hearing) 

2.69 

vaivav 
(a  hyena) 

zivd  de  dozazov,  Kai  pr/ 
pevovza  ev  zavzcp,  dXX’  oze 
pev  iaxvpov,  oze  de  daOevfj 
(someone  unstable  and  not 
remaining  in  the  same  state, 
either  because  of  strength  or 
weakness) 

2.70 

dvo  deppaza,  cbv  to  pev  vaivrjg  sari,  to 
de  dXXo  napdaXscag 

(two  skins ,  one  of  which  is  a  hyena-skin ,  the 
other  a  leopard-skin) 

avOpconov  vno  eXazzovcov 
fizzed  pevov 

(a  man  who  is  worsted  by  weaker 
men) 
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2.71 

vaivav  sni  za  defla  ozpscpo psvqv 
(a  hyena  facing  the  right) 

dvOpconov  zov  idiov  exOpov 
nepiyevopevov 
(a  man  superior  to  his  enemies) 

2.72 

Sep  pa  vaivrjg 
(a  hyena-skin) 

dvOpconov  napeXOovza 
zdg  enevexOeiaaq  avzcp 
ovpcpopaq  dcpoficoq 
(a  man  fearlessly  con  fron  ting 
misfortunes  which  have  come 
upon  him ,  even  to  the  point  of 
death) 

2.73 

Xvkov  anoXsaavza  zb  axpov  zfjg  ovpag 
(a  wolf  who  has  lost  the  tip  of  his  tail) 

avOpamov  GiavOevza  vnd  zdov 
idicov  sxOpcbv 

(a  man  assailed  by  his  enemies, 
and  delivered  after  small  harm) 

2.74 

Xvkov  Kai  XWov 
(a  wolf  and  a  stone) 

dvOpconov  cpofiovpevov  zd 
sniovpfiaivovza  avzcp  sk  zov 
dcpavovq 

(a  man  afraid  of  what  may 
happen  to  him  from  invisible 
causes) 

2.75 

Xsovzag  Kai  Sadag 
(lions  and  torches) 

dvOpconov  sni  Ovpcp 
ococppovioOevza  vnd  nvpoq 
(a  man  whose  anger  is  chastened 
by  fire  and  that  because  of  his 
anger) 

2.76 

Xsovza  mdrjKov  zpcbyovza 
(a  lion  devouring  a  monkey) 

avdpojnov  nvpezzovza  Kai  vcp’ 
savzov  OspansvOsvza 
(a  man  in  fever  cured  by  himself) 

2.77 

zavpov  nsptSsdspsvov  aypioavKsa 
(a  bull  girt  with  wild  figs) 

avOpconov  vazspov 
ococppoviadsvza  and  zfjg 
npcbrjv  e^coXsiag 
(a  man-made  temperate  by  recent 
misfortunes) 

2.78 

zavpov  Qcoypacpovoi,  nspidsdepsvov  zb 
Ssfiov  yovv 

(a  bull  with  his  right  knee  bound) 

dvOpconov  Goocppoovvrjv 
exovza  ev  pezdfiXrjzov 
(a  temperate  man  who  is  easily 
swayed  and  not  stable) 

2.79 

avza  za  Cfia  zpcbyovza  kovvQxv 
(animals  grazing  on  flea-bane) 

avOpconov  npofazcov  Kai 
aiycbv  cpOopiKov 
(a  man  who  kill  sheep  and  goats) 

2.80 

KpoKodedov  exovza  zd  ozopca 
dvscpypevov 

(a  crocodile  with  its  mouth  open) 

avOpconov  zpcbyovza 
(a  man  eating) 

2.81 

KpoKodetXov  exovza  ifiecog  nzepov  sni 
zfjg  KstpaXrjg 

(a  crocodile  with  an  ibis  feather  on  his  head) 

<dpnaya>  dvOpconov  <Kai> 
dvsvspyrjzov 

(the  rapacious  and  idle  man) 
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2.82 

Xeaivav 
(a  lioness) 

yvvaixa  yswrjaaoav  ana <5, 

(a  woman  who  has  conceived  once) 

2.83 

apKrov  syKVjiovovoav 
(a  pregnant  she-bear) 

avOpcQ7tov  ysvvrjOsvm  Kara 
rfjv  apxfjv  apopcpov 
(a  man  born  deformed }  but  later 
taking  on  a  normal  shape) 

2.84 

eXecpavza  e/ovra  zrjv  npofiomdda 
(an  elephant  with  his  trunk) 

avOpcQ7rov  ioxvpov ,  Kai  zcbv 
GVptpepOVTCOV  OGCppaVTlKOV 
(a  strong  man  sensitive  to  what  is 
expedient) 

2.85 

sXscpavra  Kai  xpiov 
(an  elephant  and  a  ram) 

av0pco7tov  fiaaiXea  (psvyovra 
pcopiav  Kai  acppoovvrjv 
(a  king  fleeing  from  folly  and 
intemperance) 

2.86 

sXscpavra  psra  yoipov 
(an  elephant  with  a  pig) 

[iaaiXsa  cpsvyovra  cpXvapov 
avQpconov 

(a  king  fleeing  from  afoot) 

2.87 

sXacpov  xai  s/iSvav 
(a  deer  and  a  viper) 

av0pco7tov  o<^vv  psv  Kara  zf/v 
Kivrjaiv ,  daKSTTzojg  de  Kai 
avor/zan ~  KivovpEvov 
(a  man  swift  in  motion  but  moved 
heedlessly  and  thoughtlessly) 

2.88 

sXscpavra  xaropvrrovra  rovq  idiovq 
odovraq 

(an  elephant  burying  his  tusks) 

avQpconov  npovoovpsvov  rfjq 
idiaq  racpfjq 

(a  man  who  has  prepared  his  own 
tomb) 

2.89 

Kopcbvtjv  anoQavovaav 
(a  dead  crow) 

avQpconov  fflaavra  rsXsiov 
fiov 

(a  man  who  has  come  to  the  end 
of  his  days) 

2.90 

7T apdaXiv 
(a  leopard) 

avQpconov  spcpcoXsvovra 
savrcb  Kaxiav,  xai 

L  7 

a7toKpV7tzovza  eavzdv  ojgzs 
pp  yvcoaOfjvai  zoTg  idioiq 
(a  man  who  has  dwelt  in  evil  and 
concealed  his  own  evil ,  so  that  it 
is  not  known  to  his  intimates) 

2.91 

sXacpov  psra  avXrjrov  avQpconov 
(a  deer  and  a  flute-player) 

avQpconov  eiqanarcbpsvov  Sta 
KoXaKsiaq 

(a  man  deceived  by  flattery) 

2.92 

871 071 a 

(a  hoopoe) 

TtpoyvcDoiv  evKapTTiaq  oivov 
(foreknowledge  of  an  abundant 
vintage) 

2.93 

snona  xai  aSiavrov  rijv  fiordvrjv 
(a  hoopoe  and  some  maiden-hair) 

avQpconov  vnd  aracpvXfjq 
[IXafisvra,  xai  savrdv 
Qspansvovra 

(a  man  injured  by  the  grape  and 
curing  himself) 
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2.94 

yepavov  yprjyopovaav 
(a  crane  on  watch) 

dvOpconov  eavzdv  cpvXdzzovza 
and  enifiovXfjq  e/Opcov 
(a  man  guarding  himself  against 
the  plots  of  his  enemies) 

2.95 

Svo  nspSiKaq 
(two  partridges) 

naidepaoziav 

(pederasty) 

2.96 

dezdv  dnoKeKappevov  e/ovza  zd  pdpcpog 
(an  eagle  with  twisted  beak) 

yepovza  vnd  Xipov 
dnoOavovza 

(an  old  man  dying  of  hunger) 

2.91 

KOpcbvpg  veooaovg 
(some  young  crows) 

dvOpconov  dei  ev  Kivpoei  Kai 
Ovpcp  didyovza,  Kai  prjze  ev 
zcb  zpecpeoQai  r/ovydCovza 
(a  man  passing  his  time  in 
constant  motion  and  irascibility 
and  not  even  resting  to  eat) 

2.98 

yepavov  inzdpevov 
(a  crane  inflight) 

dvOpconov  eidoza  zd  pezecopa 
(a  man  who  knows  the  higher 
things) 

2.99 

iepaKa  eynvpova 
(a  hawk  big  with  young) 

dvOpconov  anoza^apevov  zd 
idia  zeicva  di}  dnopiav 
(a  man  getting  rid  of  his  own 
children  because  of  poverty) 

2. 100 

xaur/Xov 
(a  camel) 

dvOpconov  dtcvovvta  zr/v  Sid 
nodcov  tdvrjaiv  noisiodat 
(a  man  who  hesitates  to  move 
his  feet) 

2. 101 

[jdzpcr/ov 
(a  fiog) 

dvOpconov  dvaiSfj  Kai  Kara 
xr\v  opaoiv  o^vv 
(a  shameless  man  of  keen  sight) 

2.102 

fdazpayov  eyovza  zovg  onioQioog  nodag 
(a  frog  with  hind  legs) 

dvOpconov  noXvv  xpovov 
pfj  dvvpOevza  KivemOai, 
vazepov  de  KivrjOevza  zoig 
nooi 

(a  man  incapable  of  movement  for 
some  time  but  later  recovers  the 
use  of  his  feet) 

2.103 

syxsXvv 
(an  eel) 

dvOpconov  navzcov  exOpdv  Kai 
dnsGxoiviapsvov 
(a  man  hostile  to  everyone  and 
living  in  isolation) 

2.104 

vapKtjv  tdv  i/Ovv 
(an  electric  ray) 

dvOpconov  ocpCovza  noXXovg 
ev  OaXdooYj 

(a  man  saving  many  others  from 
drowning) 
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2.105 

noXvnoda 
(an  octopus) 

avOpconov  zdxpfioipa  <Kai 
zd  dxppoza  >  KaKcbg 
dvr/XcoKoza 

(a  man  who  has  squandered 
necessities  and  superfluities 
badly) 

2.106 

xapaflov  Kai  noXvnoda 
(a  spiny  lobster  and  an  octopus) 

avOpconov  zcbv  opocpvXcov 
Kpazr/aavza 

(a  man  ruling  his  fellow  citizens) 

2.107 

nivvag  syxvovg 
(oysters  big  with  young) 

avdpa  ov&vxOevza  yvvaiKi 
and  npcbzrjg  fjXiKiag }  sv  fj 
ezexdtjoav 

(a  man  yoked  from  an  early  age  to 
the  woman  who  bore  him) 

2.108 

n ivvav  Kai  xapKivov  pixpov 
(an  oyster  and  a  crab) 

nazepa  fj  avOpconov  pi] 
npovoovpsvov  savzov , 
aXX’vnd  zcbv  oik&icov 
npovoovpsvov 
(a  father  or  a  man  careless  of  his 
welfare,  but  who  is  provided  for 
by  his  household) 

2.109 

oKapov 
(a  scams  [fish]) 

avOpconov  Xapiav  sxovra 
(a  glutton) 

2.110 

svaXiov  yaXsov 
(a  shark) 

avOpconov  zijv  savzov  zpocpijv 
spovvza 

(a  man  vomiting  his  food  and 
eating  again  his  fill) 

2.111 

au.vpu.ivuv  ixOvv 
(a  lamprey) 

avOpconov  avOpcbncov 
aXXocpvXcov  xpoopsvov  picket 
( a  man  who  mates  with  foreigners) 

2.112 

tpvyova  nspinsnXsypsvrjv  ayKiarpcp 
(a  roach  caught  in  a  hook) 

avOpconov  sni  cpovcp 

KoXaaOsvza 

(a  man  punished  for  murder  who 
has  repented) 

2.113 

noXvnoda 
(an  octopus) 

avOpconov  dcpeidcbg 

KazsaOiovza  zd  dXXozpia 
(a  man  who  has  fed  lavishly  on 
another's  food,  and  later  devours 
his  own) 

2.114 

arjniav 
(a  squid) 

avOpconov  sni  KaXcb 
oppfiaavza 

(a  man  who  has  a  yearning  for  the 
right  but  has  fallen  in  with  evil) 

2.115 

azpovOlov  nvpyhr/v 
(a  sparrow  on  fire) 

avOpconov  yoviuov 
(a  fecund  man) 
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2.116 

Xvpav 
(a  lyre) 

avOpoonov  avvoxsa  xai 

8VGOZIKOV 

(a  man  who  binds  together  and 
unites  his  fellows) 

2.111 

abpiyya 

(the  pipes  of  Pan) 

avOpoonov  naXca  psv 
anooTavm  r cov  idicov 
vorjpazcQV ,  varspov  de  rrjq 
savzov  ysyovora  cppovr/aecog 
(a  man  who  once  lost  his  mind 
but  later  recovered  his  senses 
and  led  an  orderly  life) 

2.118 

arpovdoKapr/Xov  mepov 
(an  ostrich-wing) 

avOpoonov  loooq  naoi  to 
dmaiov  anovsjdovza 
(a  man  who  distributes  justice 
equally  to  all) 

2.119 

Xeipa  avOpcbnov 
(a  man’s  hand) 

avOpcoKOv  <puoKTiartjv 
(the  man  fond  of  building) 

Note 

1  Cory’s  (1839)  English  throughout  with  minor  modifications. 
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The  Egyptian  content  of  the 
Hieroglyphica 


The  following  forty-six  glyphs  (something  less  than  a  quarter)  are  more  or  less 
correctly  identified  as  Egyptian  signs: 

1.1  ocpiv  syovxa  r r\v  ovpav  vnd  to  Xoutdv  acbpa  Kpvxxxo pevrjv  (a  serpent 
with  its  tail  concealed  by  the  rest  of  its  body) 

1 . 1  fjXiov  Kai  aeXr\vr\v  (the  sun  and  the  moon) 

1 .2  ocpiv  xyjv  eavxov  eodiovxa  ovpav,  eaxiypsvov  cpoXiai  noiKiXaiq  (a  serpent 
devouring  its  own  tail,  marked  with  variegated  scales) 

1.3  rIaiv,  xovxeaxi  yvvaiKa  (Isis,  that  is  a  woman) 

1.4  /Sdiv  { a  branch) 

1.4  asXrfVfjv  eneaxpappEvrjv  eig  to  ko.xco  (moon  with  its  horns  turned 
downward) 

1.5  xexapxov  dpovpag  (fourth  part  of  aroura ) 

1.6  ispaica  (hawk) 

1.7  6  is  pa %  (hawk) 

1.8  Svo  iepaicag  (two  hawks  [the  male,  the  female]) 

1.10  Kdvdapov  (scarab) 

1.11  yvTta  (vulture) 

1.13  daxkpa  (star) 

1.14  KWOKsepaXov  (baboon) 

1.15  KWOKsepaXov  a/jjpaxi  xoicpds •  eaxcoxa  Kai  xag  ysTpo.q  eig  ovpavdv 
enaipovxa,  [iamXeiov  xe  sm  xfjg  KecpaXfjg  eyovxa.  (baboon,  but  in  this 
way:  standing,  with  its  hands  raised  to  heaven  and  crown  on  its  head) 

1.16  KWOKsepaXov  Kadr/pBVOV  Ccpov  (baboon,  but  seated) 

1.18  Xsovxog  xd  EpjzpooQev  (forequarters  of  lion) 

1.19  Xsovxog  KE(paXr\v  (head  of  lion) 

1.21  Xeovxa  (lion) 

1.21  xpsTq  vSpiag  psyaXag  (three  great  water-jars) 

1.24  Svo  KscpaXaq  dvdpomtov  Coiypacpovm,  xrjv  pev  xov  dpoevoq  saco 
fiXenovaa.v ,  xrjv  Se  drjXvKfjv  ecco  (two  human  heads,  one  male,  looking 
in,  other  female,  looking  out) 

1.26  Xaycodv  (hare) 

1.27  yXcoooav  Kai  vcpaiuov  ocpdaXpdv  (tongue  and  bloodshot  eye) 
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1.30  Ttanvpov  Ssaurjv  (bundle  of  papyri) 

1.36  1/3 iv  (ibis) 

1.38  psXav  Kai  kogkivov  Kai  oxoiviov  (ink,  and  a  sieve  and  a  reed) 

1.39  Kvva  (dog) 

1.41  (pvXaKa  oiKiag  (house-guard) 

1.43  7rup  Kai  vScop  (fire  and  water) 

1.44  tyOvv  (fish) 

1.46  tavpov  vyifj  epvoiv  exovta  (bull  with  his  member  erect) 

1.47  tavpov  cbtiov  (ear  of  bull) 

1.53  xr\va^7teKa  (vulpanser  [Chenopolex]) 

1.55  KOVKOvepav  (stork) 

1.60  tdv  oepiv  syprjyopdta  (serpent  in  state  of  watchfulness) 

1.62  pkXiaaav  (bee) 

1.64  tdv  oXoKXrjpov  oepiv  (complete  serpent) 

1.66  asXi/vrjg  axpua  (figure  of  moon) 

1.70  KpoKoSeiXov  ovpdv  (tail  of  crocodile) 

2.1  aatkpa  (star) 

2.5  X£iP£2  V  pXv  otzXov  Kpatovaa,  rj  8e  tocov  (man’s  hands,  one  of  them 
holding  shield  and  other  bow) 

2.13  avQpomov  Sd.KtvXog  (man’s  finger) 

2.15  <sig >  tr\v  dvatoXr/v  ikpa.c  em  pstecbpov  dscov  dvsiiovq  (hawk  rising 
towards  gods) 

2.26  Ttayiq  (snare) 

2.30  ypauprj  opdrj  pda  duo.  ypauufj  sniKSKappdvt]  (line  superimposed  on 
another) 

2.118  atpovdoKappXov  mspdv  (ostrich- wing) 

Specifically,  phonological  information  on  Egyptian  in  the  text  is  more  limited.1 


Note 

1  See  Appendix  3. 
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The  Coptic  content  of  the 
Hieroglyphica 1 


1  apfprjq  (1.38):  <au[dpiCeiv>  ■  depaizeveiv  sv  toig  iepoTq2;  n.b.  ’Iapfipfjc? 

2  fat  (1.7):  bw  O  nn,  neB  bm,  lord  of  spirit(s),  DM  28  1,  gloss.  fat  =  if/v/rf, 
acc.  to  Horapollo  I  v2.  Cf  above,  bm  owl  as  soul,  also  in  gnostic  name  bm 
nxcDCDX,  spirit  of  darkness  (Erman  Aegypt.  Relig.2  250)  &  in  faivecpcbO  Glos 
405  (u  ec^CDT),  cf  AZ  62  35. 4 

3  fatrjd  (1.7):  see  notes  to  items  2.  &  5. 

4  fdaiq  (1.3, 1.4):  b^  (b^g,  B^ei,  bm,  bgi,  Beei,  boi)  nn  m,  once  f  =  fdaiov,  branch 
of  date-palm.5 

5  fjd  (1.7):  gHT  (geT);  gTH*  (gTe*,  govt*,  ht*,  egTHs);  pi  geTe  (ge-f);  -ht  in 
compounds;  nn  m,  heart,  mind:  tcapdia',  vovq ;  diavow,  ipvxrj.b 

6  Kovtcovtpaq  (1.55):  KAKOYn&T  (koykoy^t,  ko  yk  [oy]  neT) ,  KOVKOvcpa,  nn 
m  f,  hoopoe.7 

1  petal  (1.59):  petq,  ptjvdq,  6,  nom.  sg. 

8  Novv  (1.21):  noun  nn  m,  abyss  of  hell,  depth  of  earth,  sea,  f  vovvr,  Navvr, 
afdvoaoq ;  fiadog;  fivdog* 

9  ovate  (1.29):  oyg  (-Y,  OYeie,  -te,  -ei,  -h(h)i,  oyh(h)y,  -hoy)  vb  intr  be  distant, 
far-reaching:  paicpvveiv,  patcpav  Ttoieiv.9 

10  ovpaiov  (1.1):  ppo  (eppo,  epo,  oypo,  pp^,  epp^,  ipp^,  ep^,  ppco,  epco,  oypcd), 
pi  ppcdoy  (eppcDOY,  epcDOY,  PPOOY,  pp^(e)i,  oypcdoy)  nn  m  f  king,  queen: 
faadevq;  ap/cov;  wpavviq ;  Kataap\  f/ovuevoq.10 

11  itapav  (1.61):  cf.  0apadb. 

12  ofdcb  (1.38):  cbcd  (cboy), pi  cbooys  (-cdoys,  cb^ys,  CBOYeie,  cbcdoyo  cbm)yo 

cq^Yi)  nn  f  doctrine,  teaching:  StSaoKa/Ja;  StSa/rj;  jzaideia',  emoTrj prj ,n 

13  Ucbdtq  (1.3):  Numenius,  Fragmenta,  fr.  31,  1.  41;  Porphyry,  De  antro  nym- 
pharum,  sec.  24, 1.  3;  Hephaestion,  Apotelesmatica,  p.  66, 1.  7;  p.  142, 1.  19;  p. 
179,1.23. 


Notes 

1  Entries  transcribed  from  Crum,W.  E.,  A  Coptic  Dictionary  /  compiled  with  the  help  of  many 
scholars  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1939). 

2  Hesychius,  Lexicon  (A-O)  Alphabetic  letter  alpha,  entry  3520, 1.  1. 
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3  Novum  Testamentum,  Epistula  Pauli  adTimotheum  ii  3.8.2. 

4  Crum  (1939):  p.  28a. 

5  Crum  (1939):  p.  27b. 

6  Crum  (1939):  p.  714a. 

7  Crum  (1939):  p.  102a. 

8  Crum  (1939):  p.  226b. 

9  Crum  (1939):  p.  470b. 

10  Crum  (1939):  p.  299a. 

11  Crum  (1939):  p.  319b. 
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ayaljuarcov  10.18-23  85;  10.81-85  86 
post-Hellenistic  studies  2 
predicable  attributes  53 
predicables  90 
predication  24,  27-31 
predicative  thought  87,  99 
premisses  54-58 

Proclus  3, 13,81-83,99, 119, 124;  Elementa 
physica  9;  Institutio  theological  67.1-14 
90-91;  123.5-11  98-99 
professions,  signs  depicting  114-115 
Psychapollo  (Flavius  Horapollo  of 
Menouthis)  5, 12 
psychic-intelligible-divine  95 
Pythagoras  36,  97 


quantity,  signs  depicting  114-115 

Ramesseum  Onomasticon  37 
rationalized  obscurantism  80 
realia  4-7,11,35,38,85,129 
rebuses  19 
Remondon,  R.  12 
Renaissance  1—2,  6,  50,  64 
representational  relations  24,  31 
reptiles,  signs  depicting  112 
Roman  school  81 
Rosetta  stone  6,  35-36 

sacred  letters  37 

Sahidic  (Coptic  dialect)  74-75,  78 

Sbordone,  F.  14,  37,  55, 132 

Schulglossare  38 

Scott,  A.  47 

script-types  17,  111 

semantic  content  21 

semantic  relations  23-25,  31,  34,  51-53, 
57-66, 123-124 

semantics  6-7,  28-29,  43,  93, 128-131 
sense-signs  6, 18-20,  35, 132 
sensible  nature  122-126 
Sethian  texts  74 

Shenoute  6,  47-48,  72-79, 122;  Ad 
philosophum  gentilem  (As  I  Sat  on  a 
Mountain)  48,77;  Contra  Origenistas 
et  Gnosticos  (I  Am  Amazed)  76; 

Monastic  Invective  Against  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs,  A  75 
sign-groups  6,  35 
significata  22,  26,  54 
sign-references  21 

signs:  artefactual  43-66;  divine  3-5,  54, 
72-106;  indexes  of  44;  linguistic  3-6, 
17-33;  lists  of  112-115;  natural  3-7, 11, 
21-25,  34-71, 108-110, 114-115, 129; 
range  of  6;  symbol  and  107-113 
sign-use  53 

Simplicius  25-26,  29-30,  87-89;  In 
Aristotelis  categories  8.2.9-15  89; 
8.53.9-18  29;  8.209.10-14  30 
Sirius  115 

sky  (element),  signs  depicting  113 
Sluiter,  I.  38,  44 

sophism/sophistry  77,  79-81, 122,  130 
Sothis  118 

sound-signs  6, 18-20,  35 
spelling  20—21 
spoken  language  83,  87, 124 
Stoic  tradition  3,  25-26,  30,  85-86,  94, 
119-120 
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Strabo  36 

stroke  determinatives  19 
strokes,  signs  depicting  113 
Stromata  (Clement  of  Alexandria) 

40-42,  85 

Subakhmimic  (Coptic  dialect)  74,  78 
Suda  12-14,47 
symbols  86,  98, 107-111, 133; 
see  also  signs 

symptomatic  connections  56,  59 
Syrianus  81 

tableaux  63,  95 

temple  furniture,  signs  depicting  113 

Tertullian  76 

testimonia  12-13 

Theodosius  II  12 

theosophy  43 

Third  Man  argument  94 

Thomasine  texts  74 

tokens  54 

tools,  signs  signifying  114 
transliteration  20-21 
transmundane  111—112 
trees,  signs  depicting  113 
tripartite  theories  24-25,  29-31,  79,  87,  90, 
93,97,120-125,129 
tropic  glyphs  42,  64 


unity  100, 117, 130-131 
Unity  78-79;  see  also  unity 
universal  28-30,  90-91 
untranslatability  46 
utterances  23-24,  97-98 

Valentinian  texts  74,  78 

Valeriano:  Hieroglyphica  7,  39 

Van  Bekkum,  W.  44 

Van  der  Horst,  P.  84-85 

Vergote,  J.  37,  63, 132 

virtues  and  vices  40,  98, 117, 125 

Vita  Apollonii  Tyanensis  (Philostratus)  9 

Vita  et  Fabellae  (Aesop)  9 

Vita  Isidori  (Damascius)  5, 12-13 

water  (element),  signs  depicting  113 
wisdom  literature  67— 68n47 
word-lists  4,  37—38 
words,  significance  of  31 
writing,  origins  of  36-37 
writing,  signs  depicting  113 
written  language  87 

Young,  D.  78 

Zeno  5, 12 

zoological  texts  6,  47-48,  59 


